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‘Bucenics should, I suppose, be conceived as the application 
‘of biology to social life, as a sort of social hygiene on a large 
‘scale; and so it seems destined to make trouble in a world 
which has long grown used to unhygienic, dirty ways. Its 
habits and traditions are profoundly anti-eugenical, and it is 
besides highly resistant to new ideas. It will not be easy, 
therefore, to persuade the world how unhygienic its old ways 
are, nor how urgent it is to cleanse its Augean stables with 
scientific disinfectants, not only if it would progress and 
prosper, but even if it would survive. 

Nevertheless, we must make the attempt; and, to begin 
with, let us radically disabuse our minds of the comfortable 
but enervating superstition that the human race is bound to 
‘progress, and that, however foolishly and criminally we may 
act, everything will in the end come right somehow, because 
evolution cannot go wrong. Science lends no support what- 
ever to the easy-going optimism of this a priori fatalism. 
Progress is not a necessity either of thought or of nature. It 
fis not a primary Jaw of nature at all, but a complex result of 

asmall episode in organic history, which happens to interest 
lus greatly, and in which our ancestors took a prominent part. 
But there is nothing in the constitution of the universe, so far 


as we know, that guarantees the perpetual progress of human 
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societies. On the contrary, the primary law of physical nature 
seems to be a universal tendency to degradation; the ascent 
of organic life, or rather of a part of it, seems to have been 
achieved by struggling against a current of energy that is for 
ever flowing downwards. This struggle, therefore, has to be 
continued ; intermit it, rest on your oars, fail to devise new 
methods of coping with new dangers, and you subject yourself 
to the law of decay and extinction which has peopled our 
museums with the gaunt skeletons of the failures of the past, 
Progress, therefore, is a paradox, and its persistence an 
accident, or perhaps a miracle, which is not adequately ex- 
plained by the agency of any known intelligence. For though 
intelligence is a force that makes for betterment, it does not 
guarantee it; moreover, the human and animal intelligence 
we know is very stupid and shortsighted, and often aims amiss 
and mistakes the means to its ends. It is therefore extremely 
easy to frustrate the progressive tendencies, and there always is, 
and always has been, imminent danger of degeneration. This 
danger is enhanced in ages which are rapidly progressive on 
the whole. For while big readjustments are being achieved, it 
is easier for minor mal-adaptations to pass unnoticed, which 
may become serious, or even fatal, under the new conditions. 
The existing condition of society affords many illustrations 
of this. European civilisation has, in the last two hundred 
years, progressed with unexampled rapidity, and subjugated 
the forces of nature to human purposes in a marvellous degree. 
But the process has not been all clear profit. 1t has obviously 
and admittedly engendered an industrial system which exploits 
men as if they were machines, and greatly aggravates some 
of the old evils of the social order. We are none of us likely 
to forget nowadays that there is a social problem, which 
concerns the relations of capital and labour. But it looms so 
large, that we are tempted to overlook, deep down at the very 
springs of life, still more fundamental relations of a biological 
sort, in which also the progress of civilisation has produced 
mal-adjustments, fraught with tremendous possibilities. 
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A hundred years ago, when the thinkers of the human race 
were for the first time trying to assimilate in all its abstract 
dearness the fundamental law of organic fertility, and its bear- 
ings upon social progress, it is not too much to say that they 
yere appalled by the prospect. The Malthusian law of popula- 
tion seemed to condemn the human race to a perpetual struggle 
yith starvation, which could be mitigated only, and staved off 
fra time, by the systematic practice of murderous aggression. 
To the more advanced and humane of thinkers, the only policy 
that suggested itself was a voluntary and artificial restriction 
ofthe output of greedy mouths clamouring to be fed. 

After a hundred years, what has experience taught us ? 
Superficially, it may seem that Malthus was mistaken. 
Population has not outgrown the means of subsistence. At 
no period of its history has the human race been so numerous 
and has so small a percentage of it perished of starvation, 
war, and (probably) disease. But is all well in consequence 
in the best of all possible worlds, and was Malthusianism a 
fise alarm? By no means. Its predictions have been falsi- 
fed, but it is not therefore false. By foreseeing our danger 
it has enabled our forethought to avert it. Human nature is 
subject to other laws besides the Malthusian; but they do 
not simplify the problem of human progress. Nor has the 
prospect grown less alarming to the thoughtful. We may 

take it as proved, indeed, that human intelligence, at the level 
at which it now is, will not permit population to outgrow 
food-supply, but will endeavour either to increase food-supply 
orto restrict population. It is also true that population still 
continues to increase, and that while our stores of coal and 
oil and timber last, 7.e. while we, as heirs of the ages, can pro- 
digally waste the immense but not unlimited resources which 
defunct forms of life have accumulated, we shall probably 
contrive to live more amply and more easily. 

But it is becoming clear to some of us that the value of 
life cannot be estimated by its quantity with an entire dis- 
regard of its quality. It is not true that one man’s life is as 
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good as another's, and that all men are equal because they 
consume approximately the same quantities of the fruits of 
the earth. Science is quite clear that there is such a thing 
as natural nobility, and a biological content to the word 
“well-born.” For some bodies are intrinsically better than 
others, stronger, fairer, healthier ; and some minds are stronger, 
ampler, and happier than others. It is better to be born an 
Achilles than a Thersites, and a Plato than an idiot. Is it 
not worth while, therefore, to get for oneself one of these 
superior equipments for the purposes of living, or otherwise 
to learn how to make the best and the most out of the bodily 
and mental qualities one is endowed with? That is one of the 
fundamental axioms on which the appeal of eugenics to the in- 
dividual securely rests. If moralists are accessible to new ideas, 
there is a new system of conduct to be built on this axiom. 

It ought to appeal as much or more to the society in 
which the individual lives. For weaklings, wasters, fools, 
criminals, lunatics are not a blessing to any society. If their 
number increases to more than a small percentage of the 
whole, they not only impose an intolerable burden on the 
saner and sounder elements in the society, but endanger the 
survival of the whole. However powerful, therefore, a society 
may be, and however great its resources, it is doomed if it so 
organises itself as to breed the wrong sort of men and to 
favour the survival of the worthless at the expense of the 
more valuable. Any society which does these things is bio- 
logically a failure, a rebel against the laws of life, a foe to 
progress, a suicide that is contriving his own destruction ; and 
even if its example should persuade and corrupt all other 
societies, it would not escape the penalty of its misdeeds. 
If the whole human race became involved in a revolt against 
the laws of life, the whole human race would simply become 
extinct. It would go to join the dinosaurs and pterodactyls, 
and form one more example of a biological experiment that 
had gone wrong. Until the sons of Adam have contrived to 
graft the fruits of the Tree of Knowledge on to the Tree of 
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Life, there is nothing in the course of nature that guarantees 
io them any permanence beyond that of the beasts that have 
perished. me 

Now what in point of fact have societies done in the past, 
ud what are they doing in the present? Certainly not what 
isbiologically right. They have not so organised themselves 
3 to recruit themselves preferentially from the superior 
dements in their populations, or to augment the numbers and 
vlue of their natural nobilities. They have made no 
gstematic and intelligent efforts at improving the human 
nee or preventing its degeneration. They have, instead, 
persistently indulged in a number of anti-eugenical practices. 
It is anti-eugenical to indulge in more than a very limited 
amount of warfare. For though a successful inter-racial war 
may win for the victors room for expansion in cases where 
the vanquished are extirpated and not enslaved, it must be 
remembered that warfare produces an increased death-rate in 
the fittest and most vigorous portion of a race, viz. its fighting 
men, and that if it is persisted in it must, by eliminating this 
portion, end in racial degeneration. The current versions of 
history have, as a rule, ignored all this. The great ages of 
national adventure come, as a rule, after periods of recupera- 
tion that produce the heroes of the age that follows. It is an 
illusion that great men are the creatures of their times ; they 
ae born and bred in the undistinguished era that preceded. 
The Elizabethans were born under Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
ad Mary. The great Athenians of the fifth century were 
born before Athens tried to dominate Greece, and while she 
was growing men under the pacific rule of the Pisistratids. 
Imperial Athens exhausted the Athenian stock by two genera- 
tions of warfare, and fell, never to rise again. The heroes of 
the French Revolution are all to be credited, biologically, to 
the ancien régime. The decadence of Spain and Portugal is 
most probably to be traced to the constant drain of the most 


enterprising men the race produced to America, Africa, and 
India. 
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Slavery is even more anti-eugenical than war, for it enables 
the inferior race to survive under the rule of conquerors, who 
often proceed to eliminate themselves by internecine warfare. 
Egypt, India, China have been overrun by conquerors over 
and over again during the past three thousand years, but there 
has been hardly any change in the racial character of the bulk 
of the population. This is sufficiently explained by one of 
the great paradoxes of social history, viz. that it is usually the 
conquerors who die out, and the vanquished who take their 
place. For the conquerors naturally form the nobility, and 
though a nobility seems at first an institution in which society 
recognises eugenical principles, it is apparently a consequence 
of civilisation that a nobility never reproduces itself, and 
always tends to die out. The leading case here is that of the 
Roman patriciate. The decay of nobilities is doubtless due 
to a variety of causes—warfare, luxury, immorality, a higher 
standard of life and a lessened endurance of hardships; but it 
is impossible to blink the fact that it always attests a social 
failure. It means that though a society admires and delights 
to honour the qualities which it expects its nobility to exhibit, 
it yet has so ordered itself that it continuously eliminates the 
possessors of these very qualities. So soon, therefore, as it is 
realised how in fact the institution works, it becomes clear 
that our nobility is as grotesque as anything in Butler's 
Erewhon, and that true statesmanship would restrict titles 
to the worthless, in order to hasten their extinction. 

It deserves, however, to be noted that this fatal ordering 
of society cannot always have existed. There must have been 
a time when the conditions of human life were such that the 
fitter survived and the unfitter did not, and when, in conse- 
quence, the human race was intrinsically and rapidly pro- 
gressive ; a time when personal superiority of brain and limb 
was essential to survival, and no social artifices availed to 
reverse the operation of natural selection. When that time 
was it is hard to tell. It probably preceded the attainment 
of any high degree of civilisation. For in any settled society 
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there is so much progress possible by the accumulation of 
tradition that native wits cease to be indispensable, and so 
much protection is extended to the feeble that they can 
propagate their kind. So biological progress has probably 
come to an end, except in so far as we may have grown more 
resistant to the microbes that swarm where men do congregate, 
and less susceptible to the charms of alcohol by the self- 
dimination of congenital drunkards. 

In barbarism, on the other hand, the conditions are ap- 
parently sometimes so severe that to survive a man must have 
the support of an adequate band of his own kin, and de- 
sendants of the strong, chieftains, etc., survive better than the 
common herd ; and in quite savage times, no doubt, the superior 
tribe that gobbled up its enemies (or their food-supply) would 
have a biological advantage over another that enslaved them. 
Cannibalism becomes a social danger only when the taste for 
human flesh it generates preys upon the tribe itself, and the 
warriors improvidently devour their own women and children. 
But however this may have been, it is certain that at some 
time personal and intrinsic superiority must have been decisive 
of survival. In no other way is it conceivable that the human 
race should have acquired those adjustments which render it 
superior to the apes, and more particularly its enormous 
superiority in massiveness of brain. There must have been 
a time when brain-power really was a vital necessity, when 
only the ablest could make a living, and when the feeble- 
minded were sternly weeded out. Probably this happened 
so long ago that hardly any record of an anterior state of 
things has come down to us. The fragments of Pithecan- 
thropus erectus from Java, the jaw of Homo heidelbergensis 
from the Mauer sands, and (perhaps) the Piltdown skull 
recently recovered from the gravels of the Sussex Ouse, alone 
seem to antedate this decisive development, which generated 
modern man. Since these earliest palezolithic times there has 
been apparently no growth in human brain capacity. Even 
the Neanderthal race, though it has perhaps perished without 
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descendants, had quite as much brain as modern man, and 

contrived to live among hardships that would have daunted 
most of us." In the main, then, sociological development has 
superseded physiological as the foundation of social progress, 
and this has doubtless, on the whole, been a gain, though 
it has brought into being the phenomenon of social contrg. 
selection and the elimination of the fit. 

Now upon this it may be remarked that the further back 
this phenomenon is traced, the less alarming it becomes, If, 
physiologically, man has been stationary or retrograde for so 
long, this only shows how unimportant physiological efficiency 
is to his social welfare. If, in spite of the elimination of the 
fit, the supply of proper leaders of the race has never failed, 
this shows that it does no mortal damage. If social selection 
proceeds upon different lines from natural selection, and 
mitigates and undoes its brutalities, this only shows that we 
have hit upon something higher than natural selection, or 
perhaps a higher form of it. Anyhow, it is all an old, old 
story, and there is nothing novel or alarming about it. 

Unfortunately these retorts do not quite suffice. In the 
first place, there must come a point at which social progress 
can no longer compensate for physiological degeneration, but 
is arrested by it. If a race becomes progressively feebler in 
body and mind, it must sooner or later arrive at a condition 
in which the best doctors cannot save it from the microbes, and 
the best teachers cannot implant into the young duffers of the 
next generation the knowledge needed to save society, even if 
it could still produce good teachers and good doctors. And, 
moreover, there has appeared a new fact of serious import. 
So long as self-elimination was, like the harakiri of the 
Japanese nobles, a privilege of the few, and a mark of social 
superiority granted to a fraction of one per cent. of the com- 
munity, the requisite supply of ability might be drawn from 
other classes. But what if all the classes that have hitherto 
produced ability should begin to die out under the conditions 
1 Cf. Sollas, Ancient Hunters. 
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ofmodern civilisation? There is much reason to suppose that 
this is what is happening, as many have doubtless learnt 
fom the classical researches of Mr and Mrs Whetham in their 
remarkable book, 7'he Family and the Nation. 

The evidence goes to show that throughout the most 
valuable part of the nation, not only in the upper classes but 
iso in the middle classes and in the best parts of the working 
asses, the birth-rate per marriage has in a generation sunk 
fom four and a half to two, and is now only half the size 
required to keep up the numbers in those classes. In other 
words, society is now so ordered that in every generation it 
sheds one-half of the classes it itself values most highly, and 
supplies their places with the offspring of the feeble-minded 
and casual-labourer classes, whose families still average more 
than seven. What seriously aggravates the evil is the whole 
trend of social legislation. Social reform costs money, and the 
money is raised by taxation, which bears very hardly on the 
middle classes, who cannot curtail luxuries like the rich, and will 
not lower their standard of comfort. They meet the extra 
expense, therefore, by further postponing the age of marriage, 
and further reducing their output of children. One of the 
chief effects, therefore, of our present methods of improving 
social conditions is to deteriorate the race. And this in a 
twofold manner: they eliminate the middle class, and they 
promote the survival of the unfit and defective. 

It is evident that both processes may easily assume the 
dimensions of a national calamity. If social arrangements are 
made whereby the unfit are liberated from the pressure of 
natural selection, and are permitted to multiply without 
restraint at the public expense, it is likely that their numbers 
will continuously increase. It is stated that the State of New 
York already spends one-seventh, and sometimes so much as 
one-fifth, of its revenues on the support of its defectives, and 
there is no reason why it should not have to spend the whole 
of it in this unedifying way, if the social policy which has led 
to this result is persisted in, or why the community should not 
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come to consist wholly of idiots, lunatics, and epileptics, For 
something analogous to Gresham’s Law will operate, and the 
bad stocks will push out the good. The rapid fall of the 
birth-rate among the more provident classes of the community 
is but the beginning of a process which may lead to the 
practical elimination of the middle classes. 

To whom, then, shall we look either to make good the gaps 
in the upper ranks of society in which the guiding minds must 
be found, or to man the professions which carry on the ordinary 
brain work which is needed, and provide the organisation and 
direction required for the efficiency of manual labour? To 
illustrate how directly this question bears on national welfare, 
we need merely inquire how the army is to get on without 
officers. The present shortage of officers has, no doubt, been 
aggravated by a variety of causes, but, at bottom, it is largely 
a biological phenomenon. The families with military tradi- 
tions, in which the sons hereditarily went into the army and 
provided the best officers, are no longer large enough to yield 
an adequate supply of men. Nor will the State get them by 
offering more pay and less work. It cannot get them, because 
they exist no longer, and it is doubtful even if it will get 
inferior men from other families. For the same process is 
affecting the other professions also. Even the clergy can no 
longer be relied on to furnish a supply of capable and ambitious 
youth who will distinguish themselves in every walk of life. 

It is perfectly possible, therefore, to tax the middle classes 
out of existence. Indeed, it has been done. History exhibits 
a great object-lesson in the decline of the Roman empire. 
This appears to have been mainly due to an unscientific system 
of taxation which crushed the middle class and left no breed- 
ing ground for ability and ambition between the millionaire 
nobles, who had nothing to rise to, and the pauperised masses, 
who had no chance of rising. Consequently, the empire had 
to take from without its borders the men it needed to conduct 
its military and civil administration. The barbarians alone 
could furnish the men to run the empire, and consequently 
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the barbarians inevitably came to overrun the empire. 
Modern civilisation seems inclined to repeat this blunder, and, 
if so, it is courting the same doom, if it can find barbarians 
virle and intelligent enough to overrun it. If not, the 
situation is by so much worse than formerly for the future 
of humanity. 

It is worse also in this, that the elimination of the fit, owing 
to social mal-adjustment, is much more effective than formerly, 
and penetrates much deeper into the “lower” classes. In 
former times these contained and conserved considerable 
stocks of ability, which multiplied freely, but, owing to the 
rigid organisation of society, were not able to rise. Now it 
has been made so much easier for the able to ascend our 
educational and industrial ladders that rise they can, and do. 
But their ascent drains the lower classes of their congenitally 
able members, and so diminishes the prospect of further 
supplies from the same source. Secondly, the restriction of 
the birth-rate has already affected the superior artisan class 
quite as much as the classes above them. Hence, even if we 
grant that as good material can be produced in this class as 
in the professions, the quantity will not suffice. The damning 
fact remains that society recruits itself preferentially from 
among its worst constituents. And if it is remembered further 
that one-quarter of the existing population normally produces 
more than one-half of the next generation, it is evident that 
if this more prolific quarter be inferior in quality, great 
changes in the value and composition of a society may occur 
with startling rapidity. 

The same phenomenon is observable all over the civilised 
world ; it is not quite so bad in Germany as yet, but worse in 
France and in America. What does it mean? It means a 
rapid and progressive diminution in the output of ability. It 
means a necessary decline of all those pursuits that demand a 
supply of ability. It means a degeneration of the European 
race. It may mean the collapse of civilisation. It certainly 
means incomparably the gravest problem now confronting the 
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political wisdom of the civilised world. It means that how. 
ever old-fashioned politicians may shrink from facing it, and 
however platitudinously they may continue to prate about their 
party nostrums, eugenics has become the most momentous 
issue in politics. | 

The problem is essentially a social one. It is not one to be 
solved by individual initiative or individual action, though, of 
course, it is equally clear that it cannot be solved without the 
co-operation of individuals. For the individual is helpless 
against social conventions ; and, in effect, society already pre- 
scribes whom he shall (or shall not) marry, when and under 
what conditions and penalties in every class, and leaves him only 
limited and largely illusory freedom of choice. 

Nor is it an easy problem for society to solve. For it has 
here to work upon and through the feelings of individuals, and 
in matters where its behests are hard to enforce and particu- 
larly easy to evade. If it succeeds in reorganising itself on 
eugenical lines, it will only be by making use of a multitude 
of expedients, and by dint of forethought and much diplomatic 
skill. Rough and ready legislation will be worse than useless. 
In short, our legislators and political thinkers will have to think 
more earnestly and seriously than they have done for the past 
two thousand years, with a greater disrespect of the traditions 
and conventions of political philosophy. 

To begin with, they might fittingly be summoned to repent 
them of the evil they have wrought so long, and to remember 
that their blunders have often been more mischievous than 
crimes. 

After a due humility had thus been fostered in them, they 
might be asked to contemplate a fundamental fact of social 
life, which Western civilisation has never properly appreciated, 
and is now in danger of forgetting altogether. It is simply 
this, that the biological unit of human life is neither the individual 
nor the State, but the family. 

It follows that social organisation must be biologically sound 
in the first place, and that Individualism and Socialism are both 
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profoundly wrong, and dangerous to human survival. From a 
biological point of view, the individual is an indispensable but 
dangerous force, which is fortunately almost helpless by itself, 
and so becomes amenable to social control. He is not an end 
in himself; his happiness and perpetuation are secondary, and 
he should be taught to know his duty and his place. His 
proper place, whether for the male or the female, is that of a 
vehicle, a functionary entrusted with the transmission (or other- 
wise) of the hereditary qualities (good or bad) of his germ plasm. 
He is a creature to be tamed and used, but he should be coaxed 
and cajoled rather than coerced, lest he should revolt, or his 
spirit be broken. ‘The essential flaw of Socialism, from this 
biological standpoint, lies in its handling of the individual, 
whom it cannot really catch and tame; he easily slips through 
the vast meshes of the social net. 

The moral of history uniformly is that State control is never 
asuccess. It either fails, as in Greece, to be subtle and strong 
enough to meet the individual’s evasions, or else, as in the 
Orient and Peru, it crushes him, and so deprives itself of the 
strong men that can control the social system, and steer the 
ship of State through the storms of circumstance. It is 
perfectly futile in practice to preach State Socialism in the 
hope of curbing individual selfishness. You may breed in this 
way astute exploiters of social machinery for their private ends, 
but never self-sacrificing citizens. Oxford has tried it for the 
past thirty to forty years, with indifferent success. 

The truth is that our political philosophy is antiquated and 
unscientific. It has been too servile an imitation of Greek 
models. Now I would not hint any disparagement of Greek 
genius. But our admiration for it will do us more harm than 
good, unless it is critical. 1t should be remembered also by our 
political theorists that Plato and Aristotle were not the only 
Greeks. Both Plato and Aristotle adopted highly socialistic 
theories of the best social order. But they were not typical. 
Their theories represent an indignant protest against Greek 
practice. For the great bulk of the Greeks were by nature 
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individualists of a rather unbridled sort. The artistic tempera- 
ment was probably commoner among them than it has ever 
been before or since. But the artistic temperament is a very 
doubtful blessing from the point of view of social organisation, 
It is antinomian, scornful of the humdrum, impatient of 
discipline, liable to emotionalism, full of vanity. It does not 
run well in any sort of harness, either in public or in private 
life. Nor is an esthetic estimation of conduct, praise of the 
“beauty ” of self-sacrifice, and disapproval of the “ugliness” 
of anti-social action an adequate substitute for the lack of a 
sense of duty. 

And well the Greeks themselves knew their own weak- 
ness. That was why they cherished such an intense admiration 
for “moderation,” and made the repression of emotional 
excess, the arduous recognition of self-imposed limits, the 
foundation of their art. It was the reason, too, why they 
adored the inhuman discipline of Sparta, even though it had 
succeeded only by eradicating from its citizens nearly all the 
qualities which were specifically Greek. 

Nor was the artistic temperament the only reason why the 
city-state failed to control the individual Greek. It had tried 
to do too much, and in its jealousy had loosened the other 
bonds that hold society together. Especially it had weakened 
the family, and so increased the individual’s natural licence. 
It will probably be conceded, even by the most uncritical 
advocates of Hellenism, that in matters that pertain to the 
sexual and family relations the Greeks do not yield models 
it is well for us to imitate. It should also be noted that 
Greek theory does not here supply a corrective to Greek 
practice. The Athenian family may have been as great a 
failure as Plato implies, but his methods of ending it seem 
distinctly crude, and his alternative scheme, despite its recog- 
nition of eugenics, is hardly calculated to achieve its end. 
The other philosophers, who nearly all abstained from marriage 
because it interfered with “contemplation,” or, like Socrates, 
courted failure by marrying too late, were not indeed so 
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extreme in their hostility to the family as Plato, but they 
iid as little to rehabilitate it in theory as in practice. In 
short, the Greeks have conspicuously failed to grasp the social 
tynction of the family,’ and any political philosophy that relies 
aclusively on Hellenic inspiration fails in like fashion. 

Yet the family is the only mechanism which human wit 
igs ever contrived that has attractiveness enough to bind the 
individual’s caprice to travel in regular orbits, and to build up 
morderly society out of the gravitation of social units. It is 
asuccessful mechanism just because it is so much more than 
amechanism. It is a biological necessity and a psychological 
qaving, and a training ground for every development of ethical, 
piritual and economic life. The family lies at the roots both 
of the school and of the factory and of the Church, though all 
these institutions have sometimes grown into unnatural forms 
which injure and repudiate their origin. I remember that 
when I was an undergraduate we were once set an essay by 
Jowett, the great Master of Balliol, on the Origin of our 
Moral Ideas, and embarked on a great variety of theories, 
without pleasing the Master, who at the end delivered himself 
ofthe dictum: “ the fact is that our moral ideas originate in the 
nursery.” We then thought it a terribly unphilosophic come- 
down from the altitudes of metaphysics, but most of us have 
probably realised by now how profoundly true it is. Moral 
education, the moulding of individuals into conformity with 
social requirements, must begin in the nursery, and it will 
make no slight difference whether this early training is con- 
ducted well or ill. And it is no less important to guide the 
child’s first steps aright towards the secular and religious 
knowledge it will need to make its way through life. No 
State machinery will ever be as satisfactory in these respects 
as a good family; for no State machinery will be so potent. 


‘In the reflective stage of their development. Before that there was, of 
course, a period when a chieftain’s rule rested, like Priam’s, on the number 
and vigour of his sons, and until the fifth century B.c. the history of the Greek 
cities appears to have been essentially that of their leading families. 
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It will not touch the individual’s life so closely and constantly, 
nor yet so lovingly; even quite an inferior family would 
be superior to the finest public institution. Consider, for 
example, what a nightmare life would be for the children 
subjected to the training of Plato’s Republic, and how 
inevitably the polished hypocrites his education would tum 
out would be lacking in those very moral qualities he proposed 
to destroy the family to secure! 

If, then, a State wants good citizens, the best thing it can 
do is keep the family in sound condition. At present this is 
not being done, and it is ominous that the family is being 
attacked and undermined from many sides. To the indi- 
vidualist it seems an unbearable restraint on the lawlessness 
of passion. He demands freedom to realise himself, i.c. to do 
as he pleases without regard for the consequences to anyone, 
To the Socialist the family is no less obnoxious; it seems 
such a sturdy centre of resistance to the pulverisation of the 
minor social structures for the greater glory of a State that 
dreams of composing a coherent order out of a dustheap of 
undistinguished and indistinguishable individuals, which the 
breath of a majority, or of a “machine,” can blow whitherso- 
ever it listeth. He will always impugn it as a hotbed of 
individualistic selfishness, because it is an obstacle to the 
realisation of fis ends. To the feminist it seems a symbol 
of the bondage of woman to the service of the race. It 
does not appear to have been considered that if the emancipa- 
tion of women means (incidentally) a refusal to bear children, 
only those societies will survive which do not emancipate their 
women. 

To an evolutionist, however, it will not seem credible that 
an institution will succumb to such puny attacks which has 
grown up under the hardships of primitive life and weathered 
the storms of man’s lurid past, and is now so intimately inter- 
twined with the chief biological, psychological, and social needs 
of humanity. Not that he will on this account either demand 
the suppression of blasphemers against the family or assume 
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the attitude of a non possumus conservatism. He will incline 

to the belief that the best cure for lawlessness is biological 
struction, and that with a fair field and no favour natural 
lection will vindicate the family. Recalcitrants against it 
should not be forcibly prevented, therefore, from dying out. 
Iftleft to themselves they will do so, perhaps with pleasure to 
themselves, certainly with profit to the community. He will 
een see some good in legislative interference which, though 
intended to break up the cohesion of families, like the death 
duties, operates to knit more closely together those families 
of which the members can trust each other’s morals sufficiently 
to combine to frustrate the law. 

As regards the future, it is always well to be chary of 
predictions. But just because the family is natural, and has 
evolved, it may be expected to evolve still further under 
eugenical auspices. For this very reason the scientifically- 
minded eugenist will doubt whether the law does well to 
attribute an equal sanctity and value to all families, and to put 
the worst on a par with the best, to regard sterile unions as no 
less precious and indissoluble than fertile, and to bestow the 
ight to found a family indiscriminately. He will protest, 
however, that the State has by no means done its duty by the 
family. It has put artificial and needless obstacles in the way 
of the survival of the best, and has done this under the 
influence of antiquated theories which are biologically false. 
Ithas been inspired in its action by individualistic, socialistic, 
or ecclesiastical influences. All these influences could not, of 
course, help evincing some perception of the fundamental 
principles of human welfare, but, as their knowledge was 
inadequate, their effect was largely anti-eugenical. 

There is no saying, therefore, how powerful an instrument 
of good the family may not become, if the ultimate aim of 
statesmanship is conceived, not as the meaningless triumph of 
abstractions like “the State” and “the” individual, but as 
such an ordering of society as will tend to the survival of the 


better families, that is, stocks, rather than of the worse, and to 
Vou. XII—No. 2, 17 
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the elimination, as smoothly and painlessly as can be arranged, 
of those which are diseased or defective or tainted. For much 
may thus already be done to arrest the physiological decay of 
the human race, and (perhaps) to promote its develo 

into a higher type, while the knowledge which is needed for 
attempting what is at present impracticable can only accrue 
from the experience of eugenical experiments. 

It is not, however, to be expected that the warnings of 
eugenists will meet with universal assent. No moral refor- 
mation is ever popular, no far-sighted plan is ever widely 
understood. The inertia of habit and stupidity is always 
slow to move, and the opposition of those whose interests or 
prejudices are affected is always bitter. It is likely enough, 
therefore, that in many societies (democracies especially) 
nothing will be done. It may well be, even, that the 
European race as a whole will reject eugenics, and show itself 
incapable of the foresight, discipline, and self-control which the 
adoption of a eugenical policy will involve. That, however, 
will not settle the matter. The European race, in that case, 
will ruin itself, and its glory and pre-eminence will depart. 
But the appeal of science is universal, and will be transferred 
to those races which have, from time immemorial, builded 
their social structures on the family as their foundation, 
and remained relatively free from our follies. 

There are at present in existence two great social schemes 
which have shown great vitality and power of endurance, and 
attained a high degree of civilisation. One of these is pacific 
and industrial, the other military ; but both agree in regarding 
the family as the essential unit of social life. I refer, of course, 
to China and Japan. Both these states have in our day under- 
gone enormous revolutions, and are still confronted with 
stupendous problems in adjusting their economic and moral 
order to the new situations created for them by the contact of 
an aggressive civilisation which was technically their superior. 
It seems probable that their intelligence and statesmanship 
will succeed in assimilating the technical methods and material 
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ad military advantages of Western science, but no one as yet 
un hazard a guess as to what will be the spiritual effects of 
furopeanisation on the fabric of their beliefs and institutions. 
But if these can be adjusted to the new knowledge, if science 
un be absorbed without destroying the moral unity of the 
jumily, if the ancestor-worship of the animist can be developed 
into the descendant-worship of the eugenist, I can see no 
reason Why one should not prognosticate for both of them a 
nsier future and a more assured continuance than for our 
Buropean societies, if these latter yield to the pressure of 
those, whether called individualists, socialists, or militarists, 
who tempt them to their destruction. 

For Nature, after all, recks little of the catchwords of our 
pide and politics. It acknowledges no “superiority” in the 
ways and ideas of those who are not willing or able to survive, 
and it is human ideals and ends which have to give way and to 
practise evasions to attain realisation, when they collide with the 
demental necessities. ‘ Democracy,” “ freedom,” “ self-realisa- 
tion,” “civilisation,” nay “society” itself, are but snares for fools, 
if they beguile us into revolts against the primary laws which 
were established in the beginnings of life. A social order 
which endorses such revolts commits a crime against life which 
certain to avenge itself. Moreover, the suicide of a society 
ilvays destroys the innocent with the guilty, the sane and 
healthy with those of unsound mind and perverted feeling. 
Quem deus perdere vult prius dementat, and unfortunately our 
Hellenistic political philosophy exhibits all the marks of senile 
dementia and progressive paranoia. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Corpus Curist: Cottecr, Oxrorp. 















SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Proressor J. B. BAILLIE. 


THE conception of self-sacrifice is looked upon by some as 
belonging to those counsels of perfection which we gladly hold 
in all the greater respect, because their excellence generously 
relieves us from the duty of fulfilling them. Very few can be 
found honestly to reject the principle in theory and, least of 
all, in practice. 

It is a conception so wrapped in perplexity and so remark- 
able in itself that it invites and deserves repeated consideration 
and analysis. 

In all forms of genuine self-sacrifice, the individual deliber- 
ately sets aside some good of value to himself, and to that 
extent voluntarily curtails his range of legitimate personal 
satisfaction. We can only sacrifice what is of worth, and not 
what is worthless to ourselves; and a sacrifice which involves 
no real loss and impoverishment, or which ultimately leads to 
personal gain, is not true self-sacrifice. 

On the other hand, the mere renouncement of a good is 
not enough to constitute the moral act of self-sacrifice; we 
renounce in order to accomplish some positive result. Self- 
sacrifice has both a negative and a positive aspect. Merely to 
give up a good is to waste goodness, not to make a sacrifice; 
and merely to achieve a positive end at the cost of effort, or 
it may be pain, is the normal condition of any form of self- 
assertion, not the peculiar note of self-renunciation. It is 4s 


mistaken to identify self-sacrifice with mere denial as it is to 
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identify all moral achievement with self-assertion. Real self- 
gerifice involves self-assertion, if it is to be a moral act at all, 
for some end must be affirmed and attained by the act in order 
to give a meaning to the surrender of a good. The character 
ofthe sacrifice varies according to the end sought, as much as 
yeording to the good renounced, and the approval of the act 
is unreserved when there is a kind of moral balance between 
the good renounced and the end achieved, when the result 
attained is “ worth the sacrifice.” 

The end achieved by the sacrifice must be good and not 
evil; otherwise, the good given up is thrown away and the 
gerifice becomes itself an evil act. On the other hand, the 
surrender of evil for a good end cannot be a sacrifice, for the 
surrender of evil means no loss of what is valuable. Thus, 
a devil is incapable of self-sacrifice, and the rejection of evil, 
negative though it be, is not equivalent to the renunciation 
of good. 

Again, the positive result aimed at in the sacrifice lies 
beyond the personal welfare of the agent making the sacrifice. 
The sacrifice must involve definite and, at least in appearance, 
permanent loss of an actual substantial good for the agent. 
An individual does not sacrifice himself for himself. This 
distinguishes self-sacrifice from mere self-denial, which is a 
normal condition of all moral self-realisation. Self-realisation 
always requires selection, and selective activity implies rejec- 
tion of some things in order to obtain others. We cannot 
possess all the goods of life; we must make our choice and 
leave the remainder. A man may deny himself venison and 
old port to avoid an attack of gout, and may feel the restric- 
tion harsh and irritating; but his sense of humour should be 
enough to enable him to see that no one can be a martyr to 
his own self-interest. In all such cases, there is no diminu- 
tion, and so no sacrifice, of individual welfare, but only a 
furtherance of it. 

While the end realised by the sacrifice lies beyond the 
agent making the sacrifice, that end must further the welfare 
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of human personality, and must in some manner be higher in 
value than the good renounced in the sacrifice. The forme; 
condition is obviously necessary if the agent is to justify the 
act to himself and others as moral beings ; the latter condition 
is equally important if the renunciation of good is not to 
involve moral waste. The act of sacrifice rests on the assump- 
tion that, while the good is always valuable, all goods have not 
the same value, and that, therefore, one good may be sub- 
ordinated to another consistently with the pursuit of the 
highest moral ends. Sacrifice of good can only involve moral 
waste if a higher good is given up for a lower; if a lower is 
surrendered to realise a higher, there is doubtless still loss, but 
not moral waste, and so no immorality in the long run. The 
relation of lower to higher in which morality consists thus 
admits of a rejection of a good in the interests of a better, 
and justifies the rejection when made. 

Further, it is of great significance that though the 
individual may conceivably give up most of his personal goods, 
he cannot sacrifice his highest good, or what he takes to be the 
essence of his moral personality. This, in practice, is for him 
the subject determining and possessing all particular goods, 
the standard of all moral worth, the core of his existence as a 
moral agent. He cannot renounce it, because, in any sacrifice, 
the good surrendered must be detachable from what he regards 
as the permanent and abiding self which makes the sacrifice. 
The agent’s permanent self cannot be detached and so cannot 
be sacrificed ; or if it were attempted, there would be no self 
to make the sacrifice. Moreover, every sacrifice made must 
be justified, and every justification implies a standard of 
reference. If the supreme ground of all good, if the highest 
good of personality, is sacrificed, the sacrifice itself becomes 
meaningless or immoral. Every act of self-sacrifice is made 
in the interests of personality, and aims at its conservation, not 
at its destruction. Again, a man can only sacrifice what is of 
value to himself: if the source and fount of all that is valuable 
is given up, if personality in all its reality is abandoned, there 
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i nothing of value left and no sacrifice is possible. All 
gerifice is thus in the long run subordinated to the funda- 
mental condition of the moral life, the conservation of 
personality. Not for another can anyone renounce his whole 
personality ; no man can give anything or do anything in 
exchange for his soul, and no one’s personality can be worth 
the loss of another’s.'_ The complete sacrifice of personality is 
glf-degradation ; and if degradation of others is immoral, self- 
degradation cannot be morally justified. 

The utter sacrifice of self is a conception often praised and 
sometimes practised by certain ascetic types of individuals, and 
lads to extraordinary subtleties of self-sophistication. Such 
individuals think that because the sacrifice is made for the good 
of others it must be justified, since benefit to others is intended. 
They fail to see that the intention to destroy their own moral 
existence cannot possibly be a moral intention, and that the 
intention to foster goodness in others at the expense of morality 


1 Tt may be asked how this agrees with the familiar fact of a soldier dying 
for his country, or the less familiar but more extreme sacrifices of the great 
saviours of the world. 

The case of the soldier is easily disposed of; he risks his physical life but 
does not voluntarily will his own death for his country: rather, he seeks to 
destroy his enemy, and his own death is incidental not essential to his purpose. 
His position only differs in degree of risk from that of every man who seeks to 
fulfil the most everyday duties of his life. 

If we take the case of Christ’s death as an illustration of extreme or highest 
sacrifice, it can be rightly held that the agent deliberately renounced his own 
life, for He claimed to have His own life in His power, “to lay it down and take 
it again.” And life was here all the more precious, because so completely 
suffused with higher spiritual purposes; the deliberate surrender of it was thus 
in no sense suicide, since suicide results from despair or from contempt of 
personality. The sacrifice of His physical life was, however, really made in the 
interests of the conservation of personality. The process of physical death was 
never supposed to involve the whole of His personality. So confident was He 
of the supremacy of His spirit over all the powers of nature, that He knew 
it would survive organic nature’s last disease and pass through death as 
triumphantly as any man may pass through and survive an illness. The 
negation of natural life was never confounded in His eyes with the surrender 
of entire personality. To annihilate personality completely is to commit 
spiritual suicide ; but this is, in Christ’s view, a contradiction in terms, since, 
voy Paul after Him, He held that spirit has eternal life, and cannot die 
at all, 
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cannot possibly further moral goodness at all. Moreover, while 
they may profess in their act to abandon their whole moral being 
for others, yet all the while they preserve for themselves what 
still is left and cannot really be eliminated,—the feeling of self- 
satisfaction with their own deed. This feeling is often cherished 
as an ample return for the loss, and is even regarded as the 
supremely precious thing. But it is obvious that if this feeling 
is so valuable, they have not given up all that they hold dear; 
and equally clear that if they have abandoned moral worth for the 
feeling of private self-satisfaction, their act is quite indistinguish- 
able from pure selfishness. It is indeed a fine spiritual irony that 
converts the attempt at absolute self-abnegation and sacrifice 
of moral selfhood into a subtle but unmistakable form of 
selfishness and self-conceit. ‘The humility which would strip 
itself of its garment of righteousness to clothe the moral 
nakedness of another becomes itself in turn a self-made moral 
outcast. The self-humiliation which would empty itself of all 
its goodness and worth to fill the lives of others sustains itself 
on the wine of pride which intoxicates the very devil. Thus 
it is that vaulting moral ambition overleaps itself and falls 
on the other side. 

So far we have been concerned with the nature and impli- 
cations of self-sacrifice. We have now to consider the grounds 
of self-sacrifice. What right has an individual to give up part 
of his good, and how can such an act further the moral end! 
That there must be some ground seems evident from the fact 
that we consider certain forms of self-sacrifice justifiable and 
others unjustifiable. 

On the face of it, self-sacrifice seems to contain a moral 
paradox or a moral anomaly. It clearly means the real loss 
of a personal good, and in that sense involves a diminution of 
good somewhere. The moral end demands the attainment of 
good, and this is inconsistent with the surrender of good. Yet 
it is in the name of the moral end that the good is relinquished 
in self-sacrifice. The moral end is positive in substance, and 
is realised through affirmation of all the content of goodness. 
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To give up good seems to flout the very principle of moral 
value, or else to imply that the moral end can subsist both 
with and without its own content. 

There is no illusion in this renunciation of goodness. What 
is abandoned is not evil; and the negation of evil would not 
be self-sacrifice in any sense. Nor is the giving up of a good 
, form of barter, like the “sacrifices” of a merchant to his 
customers, where, as we all know, the “ sacrifices ” are carefully 
planned to increase trade in the long run, and generally involve 
no loss at all in the meantime. In true self-sacrifice a real 

is renounced, a real loss is sustained. 

We cannot, again, resolve the act into deferred self- 
interest; for self-interest will not dictate the diminution of 
areal good for the individual, nor suggest the giving up of 

for no definite personal return. Nor could such a 
course be morally defended on the grounds of self-interest, 
for the end which self-interest requires, and can alone justify, 
is the deliberate acquisition of all possible personal good, 
and the refusal to surrender any. If any were lost, it could 
oly be by chance, and not deliberately. The self-interested 
moral agent has no concern with others except in so far as 
they minister to his good directly or indirectly. His self 
is not simply the centre but the circumference and end of 
his moral welfare. He could not even perform an act of self- 
sacrifice for the sake of the gratification of his self in doing 
so; for in his case, as in the case of every other type of 
moralist, form and content are inseparable and must be 
coherent, while self-sacrifice for self-gratification involves a 
sheer antagonism and incoherence between content and form ; 
it would make self-sophistication into a conscious principle 
of conduct. 

What is true of one self-interested individual in relation 
to others, whatever their moral principles, is likewise true of 
an association or a plurality of self-interested individuals 
acting together. They could not justify their conduct to 
themselves if in any way they gave up personal good for one 
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another. All such renunciation would be involuntary, not 
deliberate, and would be regarded with regret and disapproval, 
not with approval. Their existence together would have q 
value indirectly and contingently, and could only be approved 
if it enabled each to attain a maximum of good for himself, 
It could have no organic significance for their separate selves ; 
it could at best be but an indispensable aid to the realisa. 
tion of self-interest. Only in so far, therefore, as their in- 
sulated selves secured by co-existence complete fulfilment of 
self-love, would co-existence be better than dispersion. Self. 
sacrifice for the sake of co-existence would be morally a 
hysteron proteron. 

What has been said of the incompatibility of self-sacrifice 
and selfishness holds true whatever be the content primarily 
emphasised by the self-seeking individual. Whether he 
regards self-development, or pleasure, or any other aspects 
of his “self” as his real object and aim, he is unable con- 
sistently to treat this as his true good, and at the same time 
to give it up for, or on behalf of, another or others. To 
diminish his good is immoral, and if his good is restricted 
within the walls of his insulated individuality, he is not justified 
in deliberately renouncing it under any circumstances. 

If we start, then, from the conception of the insulated 
individual, and if such a being is the beginning and end of 
moral action, self-sacrifice is strictly immoral. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether on this view the antithesis of selfishness and 
self-sacrifice, as an antithesis of bad and good, can have any 
meaning for morality. We cannot regard anyone as selfish 
in the bad sense if the assertion of his isolated self in every 
form is the essence of the moral life. What we have in such 
a case is a complete reversal of ordinary moral values. In 
ordinary judgments self-sacrifice is an unquestionable ex- 
pression of the highest good, and selfishness the root of all 
evil. On this other view of the individual, selfishness is the 
source of all moral worth, and self-sacrifice the height of 
immorality. This, the logical outcome of the position, has 
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heen frankly drawn by Nietzsche, who regards self-sacrifice 
asthe baneful heritage of Christendom and the degradation 
of humanity, and who endeavours to recast all moral values 
in the mould of pure self-interest. It is worth considering 
how much of morality, as ordinarily understood, is left after 
sich a process of transmutation. 

I take it to be evident, however, from a candid analysis of 
gctual moral experience, that self-sacrifice is approved, and is 
not an illusion nor a moral aberration. The question, then, 
is how is the renunciation of good, deliberately made, to be 
justified in the light of the absolute supremacy of the moral 
end? How can a partial loss of good further the realisation 
of the whole good ? 

If the conception of the individual as an isolated moral 
unit fails, as we have seen, to justify self-sacrifice and to give 
any moral meaning to such an act, there is only one other 
alternative left from which we can draw any assistance. This 
is to regard the individual as not morally isolated, but as a 
member in a moral whole of a higher order of individuation. 
Such a moral whole is that of the community considered as a 
collective unity of distinct self-conscious minds, possessing a 
distinct function and individuality of its own in reference to 
its component units. No doubt the attempt is sometimes 
made to justify self-sacrifice solely on religious grounds, and 
certainly we have in religion a whole higher than the individual 
unit, and embracing such a unit; and it is likewise true, as we 
shall see, that self-sacrifice has a significance in the sphere 
of religion. But a justification of self-sacrifice on religious 
grounds is not a moral justification of the act. It is either 
more or less than adequate. It is more than adequate in the 
sense that religion may be said to be required to give an 
ultimate ground for moral experience in its entirety, of which 
self-sacrifice is at most but a part. It is less than adequate in 
the sense that it cannot induce anyone to perform moral acts 
of self-sacrifice or to regard self-sacrifice as part of his moral 
life, who does not require and does not admit assistance from 
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religion in the fulfilment of his moral duties. There are such § realised 
individuals, and in principle such an attitude is correct, for J operate 
moral acts of whatever kind must find their moral justification |} more © 


and validity within the sphere of the moral life itself. This In 
holds true, indeed, even in the case where indirect support may only pa 
be drawn from religion for morality. If we say that no self. § others. 
sacrifice is possible apart from religion, we either beg the | md co 
question or convict of insincerity those who affirm that they particu 
do perform such acts without any help from religious ideas, any go 
The moral justification of self-sacrifice must be found, then, itinto 
in the conception of a collective life of individuals, and the § interes 
possibility of self-sacrifice can only be explicable if such a col. | purpos 
lective unity is as real as the individuals who compose it. In § of whi 
point of fact, it will appear that the conception of self-sacrifice 9 Such | 
and the conception of a common life of individuals involve § point | 
one another. perspe 
The reality of a common life can hardly be said to be any § We ha 
longer matter of dispute in social theory. It covers all that § purea 
is embraced under such terms as a “common will,” a “social or the 
mind.” It is an operative spiritual unity pervading and Nc 
animating individual centres of consciousness, organising their } the wl 
specific ends and actions into a definite order of human life J No s 
It is a result of combined wills only in the sense that it can [indivi 
be explicitly sought after by each; it is, however, the implicit | social 
ground and precondition of the will to combine. It is tothe } beyor 
individuals as their real generic nature, which each unit | We 
specifically embodies. Relatively to this concrete social mind, there 
each individual is, by himself, an abstraction. ‘The distinction with 
between the two may be best compared to that between a | orl 
mental world and the focus of attention at any given moment the c 
in the life of a given mind. The social life is seen and felt } Webi 
most vividly by individuals in the various institutions which in Ww 
constitute its special expressions, more particularly such | parts 
institutions as those of family, city life, and state. Here it is We 
evident at every turn that the common life is realised through | the ¢ 
individuals as much as by them; in many ways, indeed, it is | this 
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realised in spite of individuals and their particular wishes, and 
operates always in forms of which the component units are 
more or less unconscious. 

In such a whole it is evident that any given individual 
only partially embodies the common life which he shares with 
others. He cannot be in himself all that the common life is 
and contains; what each at most can do is to focus in a 
particular way a whole of human good which is more than 
any good he individually can realise. He must needs gather 
it into a special perspective, whose centre is his own individual 
interest, and whose field is the range of those particular 
purposes which the whole requires of him and the fulfilment 
of which is his contribution to the realisation of the whole. 
Such a perspective constitutes the limitation of his moral 
point of view. When we get beyond the sphere of social 
perspective, when we look at the whole of social life as such, 
we have passed beyond the plane of the individual moral life 
pure and simple ; we then take up the attitude of the dramatist 
or the historian or the religious mind. 

No individual moral agent, therefore, is called upon to bear 
the whole burden or fulfil the whole task of social well-being. 
No such burden can be laid on the individual, and no 
individual is equal to such a burden. A vast range of human 
social welfare must always remain beyond the reach, as it is 
beyond the ken, of even the most enlightened moral agent. 
We cannot do good to everyone in our own community ; 
there are millions with whom we have no acquaintance and 
with whom we never come in touch at all. The centre of 
our moral interest is very limited, and the circumference in 
the case of most people has a very small radius indeed. What 
we have to fulfil is a restricted range of the common welfare 
in which all participate; in the successful fulfilment of our 
particular part consists our individuality as moral beings. 
We become significant for the whole, and have a worth to 
the community by doing our part only; and in the doing of 
this we realise the moral ideal for ourselves. To be com- 
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pletely united as parts to a complete social whole is the only 
moral completeness of which we are capable. 

With such a conception of the individual’s place in the 
larger whole of social well-being, an act of self-sacrifice 
acquires a definite meaning, a moral explanation. 

In the first place, this view implies that the common 
welfare is a more enduring, a more universal, and a more 
complete realisation of human good than any act or good of 
which the individual is capable. In that sense the common 
welfare is prior in value to the good of the individual. Not 
that the welfare of the whole is prior in value to all the 
individuals taken together; this is impossible in practice and 
unnecessary in principle. In point of fact, all the individuals 
who compose a society do not and cannot together perform 
an act of self-sacrifice for their society. Such a situation 
would be a contradiction in terms. They together form the 
society, and the society cannot distributively sacrifice itself for 
itself collectively. That from which the sacrifice is demanded 
must be distinguishable from that for which the sacrifice is 
made. A good is given up for what lies beyond, and is in 
some sense independent of the agent making the sacrifice. 
The surrender of good by all for all would be either sheer 
moral waste or mere deferred self-interest on a great scale. 
If we eliminate the good of all the individuals, there is no 
whole of good which is to be furthered, and so no ground for 
demanding a sacrifice. But there is an enormous difference 
between saying that the welfare of the whole is prior in value 
to all the individuals taken together and simultaneously, and 
that the common welfare is prior in value to that of any 
particular individual, or a number of individuals taken in 
succession. The first is manifestly untrue and impossible; 
the latter is recognised as a fact of everyday social existence. 
Any given individual’s value is derived from and dependent 
on the society which, by its traditions, customs, laws and 
institutions, gives substantial content to his particular exist- 
ence, and which he does not create but finds when he becomes 
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morally awake and alive. In this sense, then, the individual 
is subordinate, not simply in strength, but in moral value to 
the life of the community. 

It is this principle that lies at the root of self-sacrifice and 
furnishes the only moral justification of the act. The sacrifice 
of self is made for the larger welfare involved in a common 
life; it is but a specific acknowledgment and a concrete 
expression for the conscious subordination of an individual to 
the social whole. It is a particular instance of the general 
condition on which alone he can remain a member of his 
community. There are many ways of manifesting this general 
lationship; self-sacrifice is one way amongst others. In 
sacrificing himself, the individual proclaims his unity with the 
society on which his value depends, and proclaims also his 
willingness to live in and for his society. To attain such a 
complete unity is the supreme end of his social and therefore 
of his moral existence; it is the supreme source of all moral 
obligation whatsoever. Since the giving himself to the whole 
is the only way to achieve his supreme end, the giving up of 
his self for that whole, the surrender of a specific good for the 
common welfare, is but a case, though doubtless an extreme 
ase, of the same principle, and is grounded in the same funda- 
mental moral end. ‘The surrender of a good doubtless makes 
ithard, and hence constitutes it an extreme form of expressing 
the oneness with the whole. For that reason, perhaps, it is 
generally held to be a high and a rare achievement. But the 
obligation to make the sacrifice is involved in membership in 
the community ; and the readiness to make it is a test of the 
sincerity of the conscious connection with the common life. 
Noone can or will perform such an act who does not admit 
the reality of his life in the community; and everyone who 
does accept this supreme condition of his moral life must 
be prepared to perform acts of self-sacrifice. 

It may be remarked in passing that because the good 
surrendered is a real good for the individual, great perplexity 
is often incurred in determining whether the good should 
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be sacrificed, and what good should be given up. This is 
inevitable to the situation. The good of the individual has 
often to be “weighed” against that of the community, ang 
weighed by the individual who makes the sacrifice, and who 
finds it peculiarly difficult to achieve the necessary self-detach. 
ment. The perplexity is, in consequence, readily accepted as a 
reason for condoning any mistake in coming to a decision, or 
for withholding judgment on the decision when made. Again, 
it is because the individual surrenders a good which he knows 
to be his own good, that self-sacrifice is often considered ina 
peculiar way to be meritorious.’ For it is always in the power 
of the individual to maintain his own good, without incurring 
wholesale condemnation ; and if, instead of this, he gives it up 
for the greater life of the community, he thereby proves him- 
self possessed of greater devotion to moral ends, and hence of 
greater moral worth. For like reasons, an act of self-sacrifice 
involves, in a special degree, “willingness of mind”; it is 
voluntarily chosen by the individual rather than imposed on 
him by others. It is difficult both in principle and in practice 
to enforce an act of self-sacrifice ; for, on the one hand, even if 
the individual clings to his own good, he is still doing what is 
good and not evil, and enforcement is concerned rather with 
an evil than with a good ; and, on the other hand, the sacrifice 
of self rests on an estimate of the worth of the community to 
the individual, and no one can, as a rule, determine this so 
well as the individual who, in making the sacrifice, thereby 
shows what the common life means to himself. 

Since the act of self-sacrifice is demanded in the interests 
of the community, it cannot consist merely in a surrender of 
individual good; it must likewise bring about a positive 
furtherance of the common welfare. The only moral justifica- 
tion for any act is that good, on the whole, is attained and 
advanced. The manner in which this is brought about varies 
according to circumstances. Sometimes the individual sets 


1 The best individuals no doubt do not concern themselves with the merit 
of the self-sacrifice. 
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aside his own good in order the more completely to concen- 
trate his efforts on the common welfare; at other times his 

d is put in abeyance in order to give place the more 
readily to action for the common good on the part of others ; 
or, again, what he gives up may itself be handed over as a 
positive contribution to the welfare of the whole. But in all 
cases the same principle is involved, the common good which 
requires the sacrifice must be promoted by the sacrifice if the 
act is to be justified. 

What form of community it is for which the sacrifice is 
made will vary as much as the manner of the sacrifice. Some- 
times it is no wider than the family group; and here, indeed, 
we often find the most frequent and perhaps the most typical 
manifestations of the spirit of self-sacrifice. In any case, as 
long as the family group exists, there will always be found 
opportunities sufficient for most people to realise their moral 
value through daily self-sacrifice, even in the minutest details 
of social experience. We may say, indeed, that it is in and 
through such acts in the family group that the deeper social 
consciousness of man has gradually been educated in the 
course of the moral history of the race. Sacrifices are also 
made for the clan, the village, and the city; for minor and 
quasi-artificial social groupings like that of the “club” or the 
“society,” as also for the major and supreme groups of the 
nation and the state. Some have even regarded humanity as 
asingle group and have made sacrifices for it accordingly. A 
sacrifice made for “humanity” is unintelligible except on the 
assumption, right or wrong, that humanity forms a whole or 
community of human beings. These are perhaps the most 
daring, as they have been regarded as the greatest, sacrifices 
of which men are capable. 

No doubt, in many cases, the individual who makes the 
sacrifice has definite individuals in view. But it is always the 
common life of such individuals, common with one another 
and with his own, which is the real ground of the act. The 


act affirms this community of life, arises from it, seeks to 
Vou. XII,—No, 2. 18 
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maintain it, and sometimes even to realise it in a deeper way 
than it seemed to exist before. The individual making the 
sacrifice may indeed have before his mind specific individuals, 
for whom, as he may say, he performs the act. But here, as 
so often in the moral life, we must distinguish the immediate 
object of attention from the ultimate ground of the act. And 
from this point of view, it is not the individuals as isolated, 
but the individuals as comprising a single whole of human 
life with himself, which forms the source and end and there- 
fore the real motive of the sacrifice. 

One individual (or for that matter, a number of separate 
individuals) cannot demand self-sacrifice as a duty from 
another. One individual may require another to realise his 
good ; but no individual can require another to renounce his 
good. ‘This is seen in the familiar fact that one who benefits 
by the renunciation of another invariably regards the benefit 
received as an act of grace on the part of the agent, an act 
which calls forth surprise and gratitude rather than mere 
approval. Similarly, again, we have the equally familiar fact 
that the agent often makes the sacrifice regardless of whether 
any particular individual, benefited thereby, expects it, is 
grateful for it, or approves of it; the act is done simply for 
the common life and not for any particular unit. The acts 
which individuals demand from one another as duties involve 
reciprocal duties on both sides. As individuals within a com- 
munity, all seek self-fulfilment, and in that sense are on the 
same level of moral value. Duties owed are owed mutually; 
we do something for another and thereby bind him morally to 
ourselves. This comes out in the ordinary relations of life; 
for example, that of master and servant. The master claims 
to control the actions of his servant in certain circumstances; 
the servant submits and obeys. On what condition? On 
condition that he is requited for fulfilling the duties, he is 
“paid” for his obedience: that is to say, the master has bound 
himself to the servant by reciprocal obligations on his side, and 
has duties of a different kind to the servant. And so through- 
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out all the duties of individual to individual in the moral life. 
But in no case can an individual be required to admit a duty 
to give up his good for another; only the community as such 
can demand this. If an individual could demand self-sacrifice 
from another individual, individuals would have to carry on 
the moral life literally at each other’s cost: boundless self- 
interest would be the moral basis for endless self-sacrifice: we 
should ceaselessly recreate by the act of self-sacrifice the same 
situation which called forth self-sacrifice:—a process which 
makes morality the pursuit not of a real end but of an ignis 
fatuus. 

When self-sacrifice has its source and end in the com- 
munity as above described, the paradox which it seemed to 
contain disappears. For the paradox consisted in treating an 
abandonment of an individual good as a possible contribution 
to human welfare. The solidarity of the life of the com- 
munity both justifies the act and ensures that the loss of the 
individual good means no loss of good on the whole, that the 
paradox, in short, is merely an appearance, not a reality of 
the moral life. ‘The loss which is a real loss to the individual 
is no loss at all to the community; and the gain to the 
community by the suppression of a particular good in the 
interests of the common welfare is a gain to a higher and 
more concrete moral reality than any individual attains. 

This comes out in many ways. If a community can 
survive the complete disappearance of the successive genera- 
tions of individuals in which it is incarnated, and not only not 
pass away itself, but by replacement of individuals be renewed 
and restored in the process, the loss of any individual’s good 
may very readily be demanded as a condition of the positive 
maintenance of the common welfare, for such loss is certainly 
amatter of indifference in the long run. Even the services 
of the best can be dispensed with and leave the equilibrium 
of the whole undisturbed. A community is like an earthly 
embodiment of the Divine, and does not specially need any 
man’s gifts: “Thousands, at its bidding, speed and post o’er 
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land and ocean without rest,” and ‘“ They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” A whole which is thus unaffected by the 
total loss of the individual from its midst, cannot be im. 
poverished by tke voluntary surrender by an individual of 
his own partial good. The time-span, the power of self. 
maintenance, and the self-compensating balance of a society, 
far transcend the limited range of time, activity, and efficiency 
of any individual. It is of the essence of the common life of 
a society to make individuals supplement and complement 
each other. Failure here is amply compensated in the whole 
by success elsewhere; weakness in one place is counter. 
balanced by strength called forth at another centre; diminu- 
tion in one area is counteracted by an enrichment or increase 
in another. We have but to recall the familiar fact that the 
population of a country may be stable or on the increase in 
spite of the large percentage of individuals having no share in 
its continuance, to see this truth illustrated in one of its most 
remarkable forms. 

Again, the community can even turn evil to good account, 
and in a manner, like Providence, return good for evil. This 
is seen in the process by which the community deals with the 
facts of wrong-doing and crime. The crime becomes an 
opportunity for the manifestation of the greater power and 
moral resources of a society. The wrong is not only righted, 
but the wrong-doer is forced to recognise the power of the 
common welfare in his own life, and, after punishment, is 
returned to a free participation once more in the good of the 
whole. The process of punishment is indirectly the way by 
which the common life of the whole is brought home to the 
consciousness of the wrong-doer. By so doing the community 
brings a vaster good out of a particular evil, and by restoring 
the wrong-doer to his place in the community, returns good 
for evil. A common welfare which can thus be maintained 
against and through an assault on its very existence, need find 
no difficulty in accepting a surrender of individual good asa 
service to its own larger ends. 
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The furtherance of the common good, then, is the ultimate 

ound, and final test of the value, of any self-sacrifice. Whether 
the individual making the sacrifice secures in the long run any 

rsonal reward or return, is not of the first importance. Some- 
times the individual procures for himself indirectly great gain, 
sometimes merely renown, sometimes nothing at all by his act. 
The positive good attained by the act, however, in all cases 
falls to the larger life of the community, and that is the sole 
justification required by the sacrifice. And the more pure the 
act the more is this end really sought. An indirect advantage 
to himself the agent may promote; for his act affirms and 
emphasises his unity with his fellows, and this larger good 
when promoted often returns to the agent with all the added 
wealth of the community’s completer resources. He loses his 
life to gain the vaster life of the whole. But that is not a 
necessary consequence, nor directly sought in the sacrifice." 
And everything depends on the kind of sacrifice made whether 
such a result will come about. The only test he has to apply 
is whether in fact or in all probability the larger good of the 
whole will be promoted, such larger good consisting partly in 
completer union between the component members of the 
community whose life the act is intended to promote, partly 
in enrichment of the substance of human welfare in all its 
forms. And this test is adequate for all practical cases, though 
its successful application is largely a matter of experiment and 
experience. That the test is often mistakenly interpreted or 
wrongly applied, and that acts of self-sacrifice often lead to 
a sheer squandering of human goodness—these are familiar 
facts of the moral life, and are found on a large or a small 
scale throughout everyday experience. But such failure lies 
in the nature of the moral life, and does not affect the validity 
of the principle which the individual seeks to apply. Men and 


* Hence the objection rightly urged against the egoism of much “ self- 
sacrifice,” and against such maxims as “ Give and it shall be given unto you,” 
“Seek first the kingdom of heaven and all things will be added unto you.” 
No one who really seeks the kingdom of heaven cares whether he obtains 
anything in return. 
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women can only learn by trial and error that there are some 
things too precious to justify any sacrifice, and no communi 
can rightly demand these from the individual ; that sacrifices 
made at the wrong time and for the wrong people are futile 
waste of personality ; and that sometimes an individual furthers 
the common welfare more by refusing to make a sacrifice on 
its behalf—often, indeed, this is the hardest choice to make. 

The last question concerning the moral aspect of the subject 
deserves a brief consideration. What is the value of self. 
sacrifice in man’s moral life? What is its significance and place 
in his experience? Some people speak of self-sacrifice as if it 
were the whole of man’s morality. That it is not the whole is 
easily shown. For unless we have some good to give up we 
cannot sacrifice it for some further end ; and if the only good 
realisable is that which comes by being given up, sacrifice itself 
would become impossible. ‘There are no crumbs left over at 
the feast of self-sacrifice ; and even gods and angels could not 
sustain their beneficence by exhausting the stores of their 
goodness in infinite self-renunciation. Self-sacrifice presupposes 
attainment and possession of good, and cannot, therefore, be 
the only source of it. 

Others, again, speak of self-sacrifice as if it were the highest 
form of goodness. This view is also inaccurate. There can 
be no higher end for man than the realisation of human 
personality ; this is a positive conception pure and simple, and 
admits of no loss or diminution in the content to be realised. 
Self-sacrifice does, however, mean a definite loss of good for 
the individual person making the sacrifice, and in that sense 
necessarily falls short of being an expression of the highest 
good. Self-sacrifice, in fact, implies that somewhere there is 
defect in human life or in human lives; a defect which calls 
for the sacrifice of good by some individual, and also a defect 
in the agent who thus diminishes his own total good in making 
the sacrifice. In a completely perfect state of things there 
would be no defective human life, and so no call for sacrifice 
to meet the deficiency. Were we all financially well off and 
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economically satisfied there would be no need for subscriptions, 
but only for rates and taxes: and were it not that the moral 
account of so many of us is so often on the wrong side, we 
should never require to live on the moral resources of our 
neighbours: we should then all have the godliness or goodness 
vhich is profitable unto all things. 

It is just here that the inner significance of self-sacrifice 
appears in all its peculiar force. It is because there is failure 
of human good somewhere that self-sacrifice arises in answer 
to the insistent demand of an ideal that will not be gainsaid 
even in the face of momentary defeat. The extremity of man’s 
struggle with the actual is the opportunity which calls out the 
reserve forces of man’s faith in the purposes of human life. 
And why ? Because the total failure of man’s purposes on earth 
means the disappearance of the ideals which give worth to his 
personality and an intelligible claim for recognition in the plan 
of things; it means, in short, spiritual annihilation. Rather 
than admit this in all the horror of its consequences, man will 
throw over even a part of his own good if thereby the barque 
of spiritual life is saved from absolute shipwreck. The 
solidarity of men and the abiding value of man’s personality 
are bound up together inseparably; and if in any way the 
latter is imperilled, the instinct of the higher self-preservation 
compels one individual to come to the rescue of his fellows 
with all the resources at his command, and these he gladly 
puts at their service even at the cost of himself. Self-sacrifice 
and the unity of man with man are to one another as effect 
and cause. It is because man is one with his fellows in all 
that makes manhood real and valuable, that, rather than see 
human worth defeated, one man will give himself for the good 
of others. And the more human worth is appreciated the 
more readily will the sacrifice be made, for the deeper apprecia- 
tion of human worth necessarily carries with it a deeper sense 
of the unity of man with man. Self-sacrifice expresses man’s 
deathless confidence in the sovereign worth of human per- 
sonality, his last stand and supreme effort to save it from 
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impending disaster ; it is the proof that the positive value of 
the good is so assured that the good can carry its own 
negation in its heart without fear of final overthrow. 

We have dealt exclusively with the problem of self. 
sacrifice as a feature of moral experience. But no treatmen; 
of the subject is complete without some reference to its 
religious ‘aspect. All moral ideas are recast and revalued in 
religion ; and in none is the process of trans-valuation mor 
remarkable than in the case of self-sacrifice. In religion the 
human relations of individuals to one another and to the 
community are looked upon and are realised as manifestations 
of the perfect life of God, in whose life all is blended ani 
harmoniously united. The conscious sense of this presence 
of all men in God and of God in all men is one characteristic 
attitude of the religious life. The result is that a monl 
attitude when it enters the sphere of religion is taken in its 
most perfect form and operates at its highest level of signii- 
cance; there are no qualifications and limitations; the purest 
expression of a moral principle is regarded in religion as the 
only expression, and all the limitations which characterise its 
application in the finite: sphere of the moral life are either 
wiped out or regarded as of no vital importance. 

Self-sacrifice lends itself in a peculiar way to this religious 
attitude. It emphasises, as has been said, the essential unity 
of man with man in the common life of a social whole. The 
individual gives up his good to secure the deeper unity. 
Now, surrender to the life of God and self-absorption in that 
life are of the essence of religion. The main trend of the 
principle of self-sacrifice is thus directly in line with the 
self-surrender found in religion. Hence, in practice, the close 
connection between a religious life and deeds of moral self- 
sacrifice ; a life surrendered to God makes moral self-sacrifice 
comparatively easy.’ Since by self-sacrifice the union between 


1 So close are they in appearance that many have taken them to be 
identical. But this is mistaken; surrender is passive and is not self-sacrifice, 
Man cannot sacrifice himself for God, God has no defects, and man cannot 
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the individual and his fellows is affirmed and deepened, and 
ince in God the union of all men with each other is perfected, 
lt-sacrifice becomes in religion a normal condition through 
which the perfect union of man with man is expressed. It is 
not even then the only condition; but it is a direct con- 
sequence of the perfect union in which human fellowship is 
realised in the religious life. Perfect union of man with 
man is the presupposition from which a religious relationship 
between men is maintained and carried on. The union is not 
deferred to the future: it is assumed to be a present actuality, 
for religion is the realisation in the present of a perfect life. 
But the consummate human form of intimate ever-present 
union of man with his fellows is the fellowship of love. 
From this, as a consciously present state of mind, self-sacrifice 
derives its place and significance in the religious life; and in 
this form religion takes up and adapts the principle of self- 
sacrifice. 

Hence it has been rightly held that self-sacrifice in its 
highest, i.e. its religious form, is the outcome of love, and 
that love inevitably and gladly takes upon itself the burdens 
of sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is the price of love under the 
finite conditions of human fulfilment ; love is the inspiration 
and reward of sacrifice. This view is true to experience, 
and is a logical development of the conception of moral 
self-sacrifice as we have analysed it. But this new form 
carries us beyond the sphere of morality proper into that of 
religion and the drama of humanity ; and self-sacrifice becomes 


enrich the life of God by any act of goodness even if it consist in the denial 
of his own goodness. Nor, on the other hand, does man, in sacrificing himself 
for his fellows, surrender himself to his fellows; for he is active on their 
behalf. The only sacrifice possible is that which seeks to remove defect of 
personal good: hence if there is to be self-sacrifice at all in the relation of 
man to God, it is God who must sacrifice Himself for man,:‘not man who can 
sacrifice himself for God. And this is the form in which Christianity has 
interpreted the attitude of God’s spirit to humanity. So far, therefore, from 
man’s self-sacrifice for his fellows being equivalent to man’s self-surrender to 
God, man’s self-surrender to God calls forth an eternal act of self-sacrifice on 
God’s part as the complement of man’s self-surrender, 
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transformed, indeed, one might say, almost reversed, in the 
process. Self-sacrifice in this region no longer brings with it 
the sense of loss; for the love that works through sacrifice 
is realising itself thereby. Love seeks and expects no othe 
good but love ; all else is but dust in the balance; it is vanity 
and less than vanity. In the love that fulfils itself through 
sacrifice, sacrifice is welcomed for the love which it makes 
possible and wakens into being. Love thus turns self-sacrifice 
into self-completion. The sense of pain and regret, which 
moral self-sacrifice involves, becomes transmuted into the 
eagerness of desire for fulfilment. Love draws its life from 
defects even more than from perfections, for the love that 
expands to meet the defect expands to increase itself. The 
love that lives for love and nothing else has no good of its 
own to give up, and so has none to lose. Its good is the good 
that blends its being with others in a single whole of spiritual 
life; and hence the love that “loves itself” really loves this 
Larger Life in which the individual, with others, lives and 
moves and has his being. Its purest sacrifice is its highest 
self-love ; its giving is receiving, its loss clear gain. 

It is this religious love which has led and still leads to the 
greatest deeds of devoted abandonment of self in the interest 
of humanity. Doubtless the negative aspect of sacrifice is 
there; but it is only to the onlooker that this feature of 
sacrifice is a reality. To the agent it is mere appearance; 
there is nothing but self-fulfilment. He regards his act as 
part of the higher drama of human existence; it is governed 
by ends which scorn all temporal limitations; it is inspired 
by the love that, in Dante’s noble phrase, “ moves the sun in 
heaven and the other stars,” the love that is stronger than 
death, and links man’s life with things eternal, immortal, and 
invisible. 

J. B. BAILLIE. 


ABERDEEN. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE TRAINING 
OF THE SOCIAL WORKER. 


Miss ELIZABETH MACADAM, 


School of Social Science, Liverpool. 


SoctaL work is so vague and elastic an expression that its use 
is only justified by its great convenience. As used in this 
paper it includes not only the many forms of philanthropy, 
but all kinds of State and municipal effort directed towards 
the improvement of social conditions. Every student of 
recent domestic politics knows that there has been, during the 
last few years, a succession of measures aimed not only at 
providing alleviations for the distress caused by poverty and 
disease, but at reaching at least part of the causes of these. 
This legislative activity has, to some extent, altered the 
channel of the stream of voluntary benevolence, but it has 
not, in spite of the prophecies of the pessimistic, so far stopped 
its flow. A close alliance between State effort and voluntary 
effort is recommended with regard to a large number of 
matters by both the majority and minority reports of the 
recent Poor Law Commission, and such an alliance is being 
realised in many of the latest forms of organisation, such as 
the Civic Guild of Help, the Advisory Committees of Labour 
Exchanges, and, latest of all, in the enforced co-operation 
between Insurance Committees and Friendly Societies under 
the Insurance Act. 

All these various forms of activity, whether State or 


voluntary, or a combination of both, demand workers in large 
283 
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numbers. The Poor Law, the Public Health Department, 
State Insurance, Labour Exchanges, Juvenile Employment 
Bureaux, Care Committees, Probation of Offenders—al] these 
throw a wide field open to men and women as paid officials as 
well as honorary workers and members of committees, 

Those controlling voluntary organisations, too, are waking 
up to the necessity for workers, both paid and voluntary, of a 
type competent to shape the activities of their societies into 
forms adapted to modern conditions and requirements. Such 
workers include secretaries of charity organisation societies, 
guilds of help, and philanthropic societies of all kinds, club 
managers, welfare managers for factories, and hospital almoners, 
Since the great majority of these openings are of recent 
growth, one may say that a new career or profession for men 
and women has been created—one which may perhaps best 
be compared to the practice of medicine. The analogy holds 
in several ways. The social worker tries to do for the disease 
of the body politic what the physician does for physical disease 
—to diagnose it, to cure it if possible, at least to alleviate 
the sufferings it causes. In both professions, the care of the 
individual case is the immediate object, but the reaction of the 
individual case on the public health or welfare has also to be 
considered. In both, there must be those who search for 
causes and try experiments as well as those general practitioners 
who are absorbed in case work upon prescribed lines. 

But the physician has long years of training for his work, 
while the social worker, even now, too often approaches his 
without any special preparation. He picks up by experience 
a circumscribed knowledge of the particular problems with 
which his work is concerned, and acquires from his superiors 
certain rule of thumb methods. But he has no general 
knowledge of the complicated ills of society nor of the 
theories underlying the various efforts to cure these, nor any 
conception of the relation which his particular task bears to 
the whole. 

The writer remembers the early attempts to introduce 4 
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higher standard into social work. ‘The London Charity 
Organisation Society and the Women’s University Settle- 
ment started a scheme of training which afterwards developed 
into the School of Sociology. ‘This has recently been amalga- 
mated with the London School of Economics. The scheme 
atits earliest stage consisted chiefly of steady, practical work 
in connection with settlements or the Charity Organisation 
Society, supplemented by lectures by experts, such as Dr 
Loch, Mrs Bernard Bosanquet, and Miss Lonsdale. The 
lectures aimed at being little more than sign-posts, guiding 
the path of our approach to the new interests and problems 
around us. The real training was to be found outside the 
lecture-rroom, in the practical work, and still more in the 








privilege of living in an unexplored region, in a world of 
labour where the conventionalities of middle-class society 
were dispensed with, and where new points of view could 
be acquired. 

It may be doubted whether most of the students of our 
schools of social science to-day come to their study with 
quite the thrill of excitement and joy of discovery felt by 
the students of this earlier stage. The edge of their appetite 
is too often dulled by the innumerable conferences and dis- 
cussions, circles and handbooks, which have given them a 
premature and superficial familiarity with the more sensational 
aspects of social problems. 

The earlier students, too, had the privilege of working 
under men and women who combined in a remarkable degree 
personal devotion and long experience with a clear perception 
of the aims of social progress. The names of Octavia Hill, 
H. V. Toynbee, and Margaret Sewell spring to one’s mind. 

Once the need of training had made itself felt, it was 
natural to look to the Universities for help in providing it. 
In some of the large provincial cities the local University 
already provides for the teaching of the doctor, lawyer, 
engineer, architect, even the dentist, farmer, and dyer: why 
not also of the social worker? Need was felt also for a centre 
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where members of the general public, interested in socia} 
questions, could study such questions under impartial, nop. 
political, scientific auspices. The University, with its Chairs of 
Economics, History, and Philosophy as a background, could 
easily provide such a place of training and such a centre 
of study. In 1905 a school of social science was started in 
Liverpool, at the instance of a group of people connected 
with the University, the Victoria Settlement, the Central 
Relief and Charity Organisation Society. It was controlled 
by a representative committee, but had its headquarters at 
the University. Later the connection was made closer by the 
appointment of the lecturer in charge of the school on the 
staff of the University. A short time after, Birmingham 
established a course of social study, and similar courses have 
since been started in connection with the Universities of 
Bristol, Leeds, Glasgow, and other towns. The schools differ 
in name and, to some considerable extent, in their methods; 
but in the main their aims are the same. 

First: they train workers for voluntary or salaried social 
work, and grant a diploma to those candidates who reach a 
certain degree of proficiency. 

Secondly: they provide instruction in social questions for 
those who, in the course of their profession, or as voluntary 
workers for charities, or merely as interested citizens, come 
into contact with the problems of poverty. 

Thirdly : they act as centres for investigation into social con- 
ditions in towns where this need is not otherwise provided for. 

It is not the object of the present paper to discuss the 
relative importance of these different aims. It need only be 
said that, in the opinion of the writer, the training of the 
professional “social worker” is not necessarily the most im- 
portant function of the school of social science, though there 
appears to be a tendency to consider it so. For one person 
able to take up some form of social work as a career and to 
prepare for it as such, there are hundreds who are brought 
into contact with the problems of poverty and have the 
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opportunity of influencing industrial conditions through the 
ordinary work of their professions, as employers of labour or 
as public-spirited citizens. In these days of facile sentiment 
and hastily-formed cocksure opinions, and of extensive ex- 

riments in social amelioration, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of spreading sound, reliable 
information and habits of careful thinking among such 
important sections of the general public. 

Schools for social study being still in the experimental 
sage, it is probably fortunate that there is a good deal of 
variety in their methods. Before discussing the relative 
merits of the different plans that are being tried, it may make 
their scope clearer to the general reader if we describe one of 
them—the oldest outside London and that which is most 
familiar to the writer—in some detail. 

At the Liverpool School of Social Science the course 
provided for diploma students is planned to occupy their full 
time for either one or two years. Graduate students, or those 
who are already experienced in some form of social work, can 
take it in one year; the former class giving the greater part 
of the time to practical experience, and the latter to study 
of theory. Those students who have had neither academic 
training nor practical experience are urged, if possible, to 
spread the course over two years, and to supplement the 
school’s teaching by attending certain of the ordinary Uni- 
versity courses in economics, industrial history, moral and 
political philosophy. By these alternatives an attempt is 
made to suit the needs of the very various types of students 
who present themselves. 

Those who have already taken the ordinary diploma can 
proceed to a higher diploma at the end of a further year, spent 
in a special piece of investigation, or of responsible admini- 
strative work done under supervision and embodied in a thesis. 

The ordinary diploma course consists of lectures, classes, 
essay-writing, tutorial teaching, visits to institutions, and 
practical work. 
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The lectures occupy two to four hours a week, and are 
arranged so as to interfere as little as possible with the fullest 
opportunities for wide and varied practical experience. They 
include courses in such subjects as social economics, industrial 
history, social psychology, ethics, treatment of poverty, local 
administration, problems of industry, etc. The lectures on 
administration are supplemented by classes taken by experts 
and by organised visits to institutions. 

A great deal of importance is attached to practical 
administrative work, which is done under the direction of 
expert workers and discussed with the tutors of the school, 
This includes Charity Organisation, Juvenile Employment at 
the Labour Exchange, Women’s Industrial Council, Factory 
Welfare Work, Clubs, School Management and Care Com- 
mittees, and the Workers’ Education Association. If possible, 
the student, unless already familiar with life in a poor district, 
should live at a settlement. The natural mixing of classes 
without effort or affectation of equality, which is the raison 
@étre ot the settlement, is an invaluable part of the training. 

In view of the wide scope of social service, and the varying 
ages and attainments of the students, individual tutorial 
teaching is specially necessary for them. Papers are required 
from them throughout the year, bearing both on the lectures 
and practical experience. 

Those engaged in the various forms of social work in the 
city are admitted to single courses of lectures, and, from time 
to time, lectures on subjects of special current interest to the 
responsible worker are arranged. 

In addition to the regular courses of the school, arrange- 
ments have been made to meet the needs of certain types of 
workers for whom separate provision has proved to be advis- 
able. These include the students of a Theological College, 
Poor Law officials working for the examinations of the Poor 
Law Examinations Board, district nurses, domestic science 
teachers, sanitary inspectors, and health visitors. In these 
days of rapid development in social reform it is of the utmost 
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importance that such workers who have natural access to the 
home-life of the people in the course of their professions should 
inow something of recent legislation affecting the welfare of 
the home and family life and the conditions of industry. 

Arrangements are at present in progress to add to these 
an evening course, including economic theory and history of 
industry as well as problems of administration, suitable for 
men and women engaged in the work of the various Local 
Government departments and Labour Exchanges. 

In organising a new department of teaching, problems of 
administration, method, and even of aim, naturally arise, which 
each school meets in its own way. 

One of these problems is how best to adjust the teaching 
given to students who vary so greatly in age, education, and 
experience as do those who present themselves to schools of 
social science. It is hard to cater simultaneously for the 
Cambridge graduate of twenty-two, with a good knowledge of 
economics, but none of life, for the experienced Charity Organ- 
sation Society worker of forty, and for the ambitious young 
man or woman without special attainments either in theory or 
practice, and to supply their deficiencies in the course of the 
single year of study, which is all that most of them can afford 
togive. It is, of course, a great saving of expense and trouble 
if the ordinary undergraduate courses of the University in 
economics, ethics, etc., can be made to serve for the diploma 
course of the school, and it has the further advantage that it 
secures that the teaching shall be of University standard, and 
thus removes the doubt that has led some Universities to hang 
back from the task of providing for the training of the social 
worker. But, in the writer's opinion, this economy of 
machinery is in the long run a mistake. Lectures provided 
for undergraduates are, as a rule, too diffuse and ample in 
their treatment and not sufficiently brought into relation with 
practical problems for this purpose ; also they are, or ought to 
be found, too elementary in some respects for the mature 


students of the school of social science. These students ought 
Vou. XII.—No. 2. 19 
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to be, and in a rapidly increasing percentage of cases actually 
are, of post-graduate standing. The majority of them are 
either graduates or have supplemented a good secondary 
education by several years of such general reading on social 
problems and experience of social work as forms a not despic- 
able mental substitute for academic study. 

It is true that there are still a considerable number of 
students in our schools who are less intellectually developed. 
But it seems shortsighted to encourage this class of student 
to think that they can find, in a single year’s course of social 
study, a substitute at once for the mental discipline of an 
ordinary University course, and a “bread study ” leading on 
directly to a profession. ‘Their needs can be met without thus 
sacrificing the better prepared and more desirable type of 
student, in one of two ways. 

Kither they can be required to spread the course over a 
longer period and to supplement it by attending certain of the 
ordinary undergraduate lectures; or they must forgo the hope 
of taking the full diploma of the school, and be dealt with by 
the provision of teaching arranged to meet their needs, such as 
have been already described. 

The diploma course should, we believe, consist of specially 
provided lectures and teaching, more concentrated and more 
“applied” than that given to undergraduates; and the staff 
of lecturers and tutors should include both members of the 
University staff and persons with wide experience in social 
administration, and with a thorough knowledge of its require- 
ments. Only thus can the practical work done by the 
students be brought into close relation with their theoretic 
training and the danger avoided that the student will acquire 
either too doctrinaire or too narrowly utilitarian a point 
of view. 

The place which the practical work should fill in the 
scheme of training is another question upon which there is 
room for some difference of opinion. 

There appears to be a tendency to regard practical work 
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as the technical side of the course, somewhat grudgingly 
permitted in an academic scheme, in order to give the trainee 
the necessary experience in office work, case papers, indexing, 
registration, etc. This view is, in the writer's opinion, an 
entirely wrong one, which at the present time needs to be 
combated. The shifting of the centre of training from the 
Settlement or Charity Organisation Society to the University, 
which has been described above, undoubtedly has its dangers. 
The situation to-day has been reversed. Whereas the student 
of ten or fifteen years ago was absorbed in the deep interests 
of personal experience, the student of to-day tends to rely 
on information gained from blue books or handbooks, 
and to neglect opportunities for first-hand knowledge and 
understanding. 

It was said of Edward Denison’s short and almost prophetic 
contribution to the thought of the ’seventies, that the “ chief 
value of his letters lay in the fact that they were written not 
bya closet philanthropist or a dilettante doctrinaire, but by a 
man who had engaged in the most practical solutions by 
work.” With wisdom drawn from actual experience, he gives 
expression to views far in advance of his time on such problems 
as the administration of the Poor Law, vagrancy, and—that 
which concerns some of us deeply to-day—the relation of the 
Church to poverty. 

There can be no hard and fast line drawn between the 
theoretical and practical teaching of Social Science. Each is 
indispensable to the other. ‘Those who have read or listened 
to those who have theories without a living background of 
experience will recall the words of St Paul: “Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and angels, and have not charity, 
Iam become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

A man or woman learns the underlying principles on which 
his or her work must be built from experience in real life. 
He sees the unexpected as well as the expected results of 
legislation. Above all, he acquires a new insight and a right 
Ptoportion and point of view. His practical work will illus- 
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trate and illumine his theoretical study. If anything must go, 
let it be lectures and books, not the opportunities of gaining 
experience and taking a personal share for a time in con. 
structive schemes for social reform. While thus, almost 
unconsciously, absorbing social theory, the student has an 
opportunity of learning sound habits of work—method, com- 
posure, absence of fuss or effort, and skill and wisdom in 
handling difficulties. 

The nature of the practical training given must, of course, 
depend partly on the local facilities possessed by each school, 
Those responsible for arranging the work of the students have 
to consider not only what experience they would wish to give 
them, but which of the institutions of the town are sufficiently 
sound in their methods to afford a good object lesson, and 
which are willing not merely to accept students for the sake 
of the work that can be got out of them, but to take some 
trouble in arranging to teach them as much as possible. 

The needs of the individual student must also be considered, 
but not in the narrow sense of making his training too 
exclusively a preparation for his future profession. 

Variety of experience is essential. One would not, for 
example, call a student properly trained if his practical work 
had been confined entirely to relief work and the problems 
of destitution, and he had seen nothing of such constructive 
modern movements as Friendly Societies, the Co-operative 
Stores, and the Workers’ Educational Association. 

The Universities are waking up, though slowly, to their 
responsibilities for the training of the social worker. But the 
future development and success of the movement does not lie 
wholly with them. There are certain needs upon which all 
concerned would agree, which can only be supplied from 
outside. 

First: there is the need for a more general recognition of 
the necessity for training on the part of those who can influence 
potential students. For instance, more might surely be done 
by college tutors to impress upon future employers of labour, 
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ministers of religion, civil servants, etc., the desirability of 
using the new machinery as a means of acquiring some first- 
hand knowledge of the problems of labour and poverty before 
entering upon positions of influence and responsibility. Again, 
public departments, and those who are on the committees of 
societies and institutions for any branch of social welfare, 
should make it known that, in making appointments, they will 
give weight to the possession of a diploma of a University 
school of social science. If this were once understood, it 
would do much to raise the standard of social work in the 
country. 

Secondly: scholarships are needed to enable men and 
women without private means to give the necessary time to 
such training. Many of the best type of University graduates, 
yho keenly desire to do social work, now shrink from asking 
their parents to incur fresh expenses just when they are freed 
from their college course, and thus find themselves obliged to 
take the first post that offers. Public attention has been 
widely directed to the importance of constructive and care- 
fully thought-out schemes of social reform, but little has as 
yet been done to enable the ablest of our men and women 
to devote themselves to the work of administration, and to 
undergo special preparation for it as they would do if they 
contemplated entering any of the older skilled professions. 

Thirdly: funds are needed for endowments to establish 
schools for social science on a sound basis, and provide the 
special teaching and equipment required to make them fulfil 
their end, not only as a training ground for the professional 
worker, but as centres of social study for the general public. 

There are other, perhaps shorter, ways of qualifying for 
different branches of social work than by obtaining a Uni- 
versity diploma, but those who aspire to become something 
better than routine workers must have a grasp of the problem 
asa whole. The complaints of officialism, red tape, failure to 
realise and appreciate the efforts of others, and want of readi- 
ness to co-operate, are usually levelled against those who have 
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not had any opportunity of acquiring a wide and generous 
outlook. Speaking, too, from a purely utilitarian point of 
view, it is a great advantage to have training on broad lines, 
as the candidate who has had too specialised a training in any 
particular department has not nearly so wide a choice of 
appointments in the field of social effort. 

Such schools of training are still in the experimental 
stages. It is not easy to know how we can best secure in our 
future responsible workers the well-balanced attitude of mind 
that will not be swayed by passing phases of thought, but will 
attack each fresh problem with intelligent and sympathetic 
criticism and an unprejudiced readiness to “prove all things 
and hold fast that which is good.” ‘The short and concentrated 
training should show the direction for future advance. It 
should suggest lines for further study and where to go for 
knowledge so that the worker will not be daunted by the 
problems of a different locality. During the brief period of 
training, the student should evolve principles of a sort which 
cannot be shaken by the changes of time and circumstance. 

Above all, he should have cast off all prejudices and go 
forward to his future work interested in the whole science of 
social well-being and recognising its many sidedness. He 
should have formed some definite programme of social progress, 
so that he may not be driven hither and thither by passing 
impressions; but his programme will be on large lines, not 
cumbered by detail nor clinging blindly to any particular 
shibboleths. 

The keynote of our training should be to inspire the desire 
to go on learning and the importance of an open mind and 
of ready adaptability to change. The rest will always lie in 
the personality of the worker. 


ELIZABETH MACADAM. 


LIVERPOOL. 
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THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION.’ 


Miss M. D. PETRE. 


I sHoutp like to say, before entering on my subject, that 
I shall speak throughout from the point of view that is 
familiar to me; that is to say, I shall speak of authority as 
I know or have known it in the Catholic Church, and I shall 
consider its advantages and drawbacks in that Church, and 
not directly in any other. This is not for the sake of avoid- 
ing the general subject of authority, but because I believe 
that I shall examine it more, and not less, satisfactorily by 
examining it from a definite standpoint. Furthermore, it is, 
I think, in the Catholic Church that we have experienced, 
not only the worst, but also the best, of which authority is 
capable. We have suffered from its excesses, but we have 
also gained from its rightful exercise, and perhaps I may add 
that some of those who have been the greatest sufferers have 
also been the greatest gainers. 

There has been much controversy and discussion as to 
the true definition of “modernism”; a discussion which has 
often seemed to me somewhat vain, and, indeed, in the nature 
of a concession which should not have been made to those 
whose aim it was to simplify what was complex, and to attach 
a single label to minds of the most varied character and 
tendency. The “modernism” that includes all those aimed 

1 This paper was delivered in French at the International Congress of 


Religious Progress, held in Paris, July 16th to July 22nd, 1913. 
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at in the Pascendi has no collective Credo and no collective 
Programme. There are, amongst its ranks, at one end devout 
and convinced Catholics, as there are, at the other end, free- 
thinkers with scarcely a belief in any God but Humanity; 
there are men to whom religion is all, and men to whom it 
is little else than a means to social welfare ; and between these 
two extremes there are many intermediate shades. 

If not a conscious strategy it was certainly, in its practical 
results, a successful manoeuvre, which thus forced into one 
category the religious and the non-religious; it was 4 
manceuvre likely, alas! to be as fatal to the general religious 
spirit of the Church as it was convenient to the official 
temper of those from whom it originated. For what, after 
all, can be worse for the cause of religion than to ignore or 
despise the distinction between the religious and the non- 
religious? and what can be, at last, more fatal to the Church, 
which properly exists in the interests of religion alone, than 
to thus underestimate her own true cause ? 

Yet the manceuvre did, as I say, succeed ; and its result 
was a quantity of apologetic literature which, in spite of 
much that was deeply and permanently valuable, was often 
weakened by an attempt to give a definition of what was 
undefinable. 

Then followed the various plans of action put forward by 
this heterogeneous company—theprogrammi minimi—the rough 
outlines of new churches or associations, all of which failed, 
more or less, in their aim because the least programme, 
emitted by one group, always contained something distasteful 
to another. There were men alive to social problems and 
dead to historical or scientific ones; there were philosophers 
with no sense for Biblical criticism, and critics uninterested 
in psychology or mysticism. Perhaps, in some ways, the 
least learned were, in this matter, the wisest, for, having no 
department of their own, they made place for the knowledge 
of others without preference or exclusiveness. 

I speak as one unlearned, whose only science has con- 
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sisted in accepting the science of others, when I say that I 
think, in spite of our differences, we might have been of 
more help to one another had we sought a principle of union 
ghich did not consist in any collective statement of beliefs 
or needs, which rejected any attempt of authority to label us 
with such, and which found precisely in the problem of 
authority itself the point of common interest. That point 
of common interest need not necessarily have been a point 
of complete agreement—some would have conceded more and 
sme less to the claims of authority,—but in this matter we 
had, at any rate, like sufferings and like needs ; the same 
problem, if not in all respects the same solution. 

We are sometimes told, as a warning against over-belief 
in any human effort or achievement, as an argument for 
submission to authority, as a warning against taking our own 
efforts too seriously, that philosophies come and philosophies 
go; others have sprung up and perished, and ours, too, will 
have its day and cease to be. 

Now it is obviously the destiny of knowledge to be ever 
superseded, and the science of our age will be, in many 
respects, childishness to the science of some hundreds of years 
hence. Yet this most general and obvious admission should 
be accompanied by two further observations. First of all, if 
our philosophy is to be transcended, it will only be after it 
has been accepted—it will pass because it is dépassée—and 
it cannot be dépassée until it has its full say. Hence opposi- 
tion only serves to lengthen its existence ; everything must 
mature before it can perish. Secondly, and this is the chief 
point I would note, there is one leading principle of our 
modern philosophy which will not perish, simply because it is 
itself the discovery of the principle of imperishability—the 
discovery, that is to say, of the law of eternal movement. 
We shall live on just because we know we have in part to 
die; because our philosophy is the philosophy of life and 
action and movement, and not of a fixed and immovable 
truth ; because we have found that the law of life is also the 
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law of death. This characteristic principle of modern religious 
philosophy may eventually become a truism, but it can never 
become a dead formula. 

Some say that modernism is dead. I am quite willing to 
admit it if the term be used to denote that merely apparent 
cohesion of unlike aims and ideas of which I have spoken, | 
am willing also to admit that, for the moment, the counter. 
movement is triumphant in the Catholic Church; that many 
who hoped have ceased to hope; that many who adhered, 
through much tribulation, have ceased to adhere, and abandoned 
what seemed to them a false and futile position. And I have 
the deepest reverence and respect for many who have chosen 
this alternative. 

But it is a far cry from this admission to the pessimistic 
conclusion that the movement is dead so far as the Catholic 
Church is concerned. Such a conclusion could only be 
logically acceptable to one who believed that this huge, wide- 
spreading institution was doomed, root, trunk, and branch, to 
complete and proximate extinction—and there are not many 
who would be prepared to maintain as much as this. If 
Catholicism continues at all, it can no more permanently 
exclude modern thought from its schools than it can exclude 
the surrounding air from its buildings. The Church has 
rejected a golden opportunity of saving humanity and fulfilling 
her task in its regard ; but she cannot reject humanity itself— 
and if she lives, modern thought must finally get the best of all 
opposition. Hence it is, to my mind, a possible and logical 
question whether the Catholic Church itself will live (a question 
I myself answer with a positive affirmative); it is not, to my 
mind, a possible or logical question whether, if the Catholic 
Church continues to live, the modernist movement can 
wholly perish. It can no more perish than the air which 
we breathe. 

I would say, then, that programmes of modernism, churches 
of modernism, catechisms of modernism, are always inadequate 
and frequently useless; we cannot enclose the surrounding 
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atmosphere in any kind of system, or form ourselves into 
associations to breathe it. But if we cannot form companies 
for the distribution of air, we can join together for the preserva- 
tion of windows and doors and air-holes against those who 
would close them ; and I venture humbly to say that union on 
these lines would have been, in the first place, practicable ; in 
the second place, wseful: we all wanted the right adjustment 
of the claims of liberty and authority, while on many other 
points some of us wanted one thing and some another. 

This, then, appears to me the crucial question for those who 
love both religion and truth, and who also believe that religion 
must be incorporated in some institution. No institution can 
exist without a principle of authority ; and though there are 
many, in our day, who think that the principles of democracy 
contain a satisfactory solution of the problem of authority, 
that the existing evils will disappear just in proportion as the 
will of the people takes the place of the will of king or class, 
there are others, of all shades of political opinion, who believe 
that authority contains its own problem, irrespective of the 
source whence it emanates, or the tribunal on which it is 
enthroned. 

Nor will this problem ever be disposed of unless we consider 
authority not only in its ordinary or its most objectionable 
forms, but also in its highest manifestations; only by 
acknowledging the best can we hope to cure the worst. 

Now it is a not uncommon illusion on the part of those 
who raise the flag of lawful liberty to fancy that it is the force 
of prescriptive authority which opposes them, and the holders 
of authority alone with whom they have to count. This is 
true, but only partly true. The path of freedom is blocked 
and impeded much more by those who wish to obey than by 
those who desire to command. There is no greater mistake 
than to suppose that the mass of mankind sincerely crave for 
liberty. They crave for comfort and convenience—they want 
to do as they please; but, in the majority of cases, they get 
more comfort and convenience and they do more readily what 
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they please when they live in subjection than when they have 
the disposal of their own lives. 

But this is not the only form of obedience that resists the 
efforts of the apostles of liberty. Here, again, we must study 
our subject in its highest, as in its mediocre forms. There js 
an obedience inspired by genuine love of the ideal; by the 
desire for self-donation in a cause higher than that of in. 
dividual self-interest. Nowhere has this ideal been more 
nobly presented than in the Servitude et Grandeur Militaires 
of Alfred de Vigny—where, in the life of the soldier, we see 
examples of the highest self-abandonment along with the 
resulting tragedies in cases wherein this generosity of obedience 
is abused. 

Now I maintain that no criticism of authority will be solid 
and useful that fails to take count of this tendency to obey— 
this twofold tendency—one springing from the natural sloth 
and dependence of many characters; the other from an ideal 
of self-sacrifice and self-devotion. Authority, in its manifold 
forms, can correspond to both these needs, as it can also 
disregard every legitimate need in the unworthy search for 
its own aggrandisement. 

Now we are most of us agreed as to the futility of the 
efforts that have been made to correct these excesses of 
authority by opposition to authority itself. Might it not be 
possible to set about our work in another way and to demon- 
strate the right limits of authority by teaching the right 
methods of obedience? If men could learn to obey, and to 
obey whole-heartedly, thus far, but no farther, would not 
authority be, zpso facto, forced into its proper dimensions? 

Usually the remedy is sought simply by inciting the subject 
to rebellion—a rebellion which may, indeed, be quite legiti- 
mate. But though we can, on these lines, rectify certain 
individual injustices, we shall obtain no general reform without 
employing positive as well as negative methods. ‘To tell men 
to rebel in certain cases, is to tell them not to obey; a pro- 
founder method of treatment is to teach them such a manner 
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of obedience as will, in its own nature, find its own limits. 
Thus we shall obey, or cease to obey, on the same principle 
of right conduct ; while those whose temperament and con- 
sience do not fit them to assume an independent course of 
action will not be cast adrift on seas which they cannot 
navigate. 

In questions of authority, as, indeed, in most questions, 
ve shall find minimising tactics of little real service. The 
problem is not whether we are to obey a little more or a little 
less; it regards the very nature of obedience itself. Since, 
then, it is authority in its relation to religion with which we 
ae here occupied, I will take as a text and example one of 
the most complete and extreme presentments of the doctrine 
of religious obedience that has ever been put forward, namely 
the “Letter on Obedience,” addressed by St Ignatius Loyola 
tothe Society of Jesus in Portugal. In this document, just 
because it contains the doctrine of religious authority pure and 
undiluted, we shall be able to judge the question on its own 
tue merits. It matters not, in this place, whether this 
document has been used more in the cause of absolutism or 
in that of liberty; what we want to extract from it is the 
highest interpretation of which it is capable, and, according to 
this interpretation, to judge where obedience should begin and 
where it should end; what we can gain by its noblest and 
most spiritual exercise, and what we can lose by a rigorous 
and mechanical application of its principles. 

In this Letter there are three leading themes: first, that of 
the derivation of religious obedience; secondly, that of its 
degrees ; thirdly, that of its end and object. As to the first, 
we are told how authority is derived, by a chain of delegates, 
from God to the superior; but the subject is exhorted to 
ignore the intervening links, and see only the first ring of the 
chain, namely, God Himself. 

I greatly desire, dear Brethren, that all those who serve God 
in this Society should be . . . distinguished by this mark, that 
they regard not the individual whom they obey, but in him Christ 
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our Lord, for Whose sake they obey. For the Superior is not the wil 
to be obeyed because he is prudent, or virtuous, or adorned with alone 
any other divine gift whatsoever ; but for this only that he is ence, | 


the vicegerent of God, etc. private 

As to the second theme, there are, we are told, three must d 
degrees of obedience: that of merely external action, that of ality a 
the will, and that of the intelligence; and no obedience is possibl 
perfect which does not comprise the three grades. It belongs, Ta 
in fact, to the dignity of man to perform no action save asa | the pe 
spiritual being; and external without internal submission js recogn 
represented as an unworthy compromise, a disharmony and justify 
division of soul and body. sugge: 

As to the third theme, we are shown that the object and J jsam 
end of religious authority, and, consequently, of religious § follow 
obedience, is first of all the union of members one with | hima 





another, and secondly the union of each one with God— § thesa 
brotherly love and divine love, consecration to humanity and of Gc 
consecration to God. The superior, individually, is nothing; | him a 
be he wise or be he foolish, he can serve the end proposed. J js, ips 
There is a certain proud independence in the very indifference T: 


that the subject is exhorted to manifest in regard to the ] set f 
personal attributes of his superior, whom he is to regard asa ] differ 


means and not an end. ever, 
Let us see what conclusions can be drawn from this three- It 
fold exposition. all, in 


First of all, we see how emphatic is the distinction here its a 
suggested between religious and military obedience ; the former and 
being at once more complete and less rigorous; more exact- | more 
ing in its demands, and yet also more suggestive of its own | purel 
limitations. ‘The soldier is asked to pay outward respect, and | fulfil 
may think what he chooses; religious obedience demands 4 | trary 
tribute of the entire man, soul and body. But, if so, is it not | dem: 


equally evident that when the reason, a self-governing faculty, reas 
can go no further, the law must cease to bind (as, indeed, we | of o 
find it said in the very document we are considering, when it |  obed 


speaks of the lawful resistance of conscience) ; and that when ! 
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the will ceases to find in the commands of a superior that 
alone which it has sought by the adoption of religious obedi- 
ence, namely, the means of self-donation to greater than 
private ends, it also reaches the term of its obligation and 
must direct itself anew? So that it is precisely in the spiritu- 
ality and entireness of obedience that we find the check of any 
possible extravagance. 

Take, again, that point on which so much stress is laid of 
the personal unimportance of the superior, who may be 
recognised as a fool even while we obey him and inwardly 
justify his commands. Here, again, we have not only a 
suggestion of law but also a suggestion of liberty ; the superior 








isa means, and not an end; let him serve that end, and we 
follow him, whatever his personal characteristics may be; let 
him attempt to divert us from that end, and we leave him for 
the same reason that we followed him. He stands in the place 
of God only in so far as he claims no place for himself; let 
him attempt to claim divine honours in his own right, and he 
is, ipso facto, a dethroned king. 

Take, lastly, the end and object of religious obedience as 
set forth in that document, and we find again its profound 
difference from the military conception and also, more than 
ever, the true philosophy of its nature and limitations. 

Its object is to unite us one with another, and to unite us 
all, individually and collectively, with the Divine Will. Hence 
its aim is the destruction of self-seeking and self-interest, 
and the absorption of our narrower life into a wider and 
more universal one. In so far, then, as we follow this aim 
purely and disinterestedly we shall know when authority is 
fulfilling its duty in our regard, and when, on the con- 
trary, it is guiding us to a false issue. That it should 
demand the sacrifice of our private interest is of the very 
reason for its existence; that it should demand the sacrifice 
of our universal interests is to contradict every motive for 
obedience. 

And how are we to be sure on this point? How are we to 
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know when it is not mere selfish instinct, but conscience, which 
bids us rebel ? 

Here we come to the point when the theory is clear and 
certain, while its application must depend on the lights of 
each one and the circumstances of each case. Every man 
must ask himself what aim he is seeking in his choice between 
the alternatives of rebellion or submission; and I will dare 
to say that he who, through the self-sacrifice of legitimate 
obedience, has most completely freed himself from the ip. 
trusion of petty and selfish motives, will be the best able to 
choose his path without fear of self-delusion. When we have 
lived for a common end, and have learned to forget ourselves in 
its prosecution, we shall not fear that we are following secret 
caprice in our departure from the beaten road. 

Hence I will say a word in defence of some, though not all, 
of those who have appeared to render unworthy submission to 
unjust acts of authority. They may not be as cowardly as 
some have lightly judged them to be. It may be that they 
are still seeking the greater good, though at the expense of 
their private dignity ; and, provided there be no sacrifice of 
principle, this may be, for them, the higher course. This is 
not said to justify those whose acts of submission have been 
inspired by motives of worldly advantage. 

What, then, in a few words, are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of authority in religion? and what is the best way 
to enable those, who consider some form of religious authority 
necessary, to avail themselves of its use, and check its abuse! 

Its main advantages are that it guides those who cannot 
guide themselves; that it stands for the principle of mutual 
love and union; that it directs minds, hearts, and wills out of 
the domain of narrow selfish existence into the exercise of a 
wider and more spiritual life, by the subjection of the private 
to the Divine and universal will. 

Its disadvantages are that, being centred in limited beings, 

‘it can wander from its true course; can sacrifice individuals, 
not to a greater end, but to its own selfish ends; and that it 
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un thus become a means of spiritual hindrance and oppression, 
and the seat of worldliness, falsehood, and expediency. 

I have ventured to suggest that if, as I have supposed, 
some form of authority is necessary in every kind of institution, 
and if authority tends naturally to excess, and can never be 
expected to cure its own vices, while, on the other hand, the 
attempt to cure its sins by criticism of those who commit them 
ismore or less doomed to failure, the more profitable course is 
to insist on the true nature and limits of obedience; to teach 
men in what genuine spiritual citizenship consists—its duties 
and its rights—its self-donation and its liberty. Remember 
that we can do nothing to check the superiors until we have 
the subjects on our side; and that we shall not have the best 
of these on our side unless we recognise the advantages as well 
as the disadvantages of the authority to which they submit 
themselves. Let them learn to obey for a noble end, and not 
for mere sloth and convenience, and they will learn also to 
resist when conscience demands it. 

M. D. PETRE. 


STORRINGTON. 


Vot. XII.—No. 2. 














THE SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. 
SHERIFF R. L. ORR, K.C. 


Tue face of Scotland is changing. Unless the omens greatly 
err, posterity will put its finger on the present-day conferences 
of the two great Presbyterian Churches as the most important 
events now happening in Scotland in guiding and shaping the 
deepest of those changes. The conferences have, in fact, 
brought matters to a point of extraordinary interest. If it 
be true, as the ecclesiastical historian tells us, that at the 
Reformation the questions of the nature of the Christian Church 
as a spiritual society and of the relation which should subsist 
between Church and State were more carefully investigated 
and more successfully solved in Scotland than elsewhere, it 
cannot be without interest to know that we are apparently to 
witness in our day a further development there in the relations 
of Church and State—one which claims to make no break with 
the past, but so to readjust those relations as to approach more 
nearly the ideal which has never been absent from the minds of 
Scottish churchmen, and at the same time do something like 
justice to the broadly democratic views of the modern world. 

That the present hopeful position has been reached is 
largely due to the new attitude taken by the Church of 
Scotland. How far she has travelled we have been reminded 
by the recently published Life of Dr Charteris. In the 
‘seventies and ’eighties of last century Dr Charteris was the 
warmest friend of Church union in the Church of Scotland. 


In 1874 he made an appeal for reunion in a lecture in 
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which he showed to his own satisfaction “that the relation 
of the government and the legislature of this country to 
the Established Church is singularly satisfactory,” and pointed 
«to the obligation on all sound Scottish Presbyterians to view 
with a friendly eye the opportunity of reunion on the basis of 
the old National Church of Scotland.” This ground has now 
been definitely abandoned. The proposals which the Church 
has now put forward form what Dr Charteris’ biographer 
describes as “an entirely new departure.” She accepted at 
the outset the suggestion of the United Free Church for 
“unrestricted conferences” on the causes which keep the 
Churches apart, and the Memorandum which she has subse- 
quently tabled is marked by a statesmanlike breadth of view 
which has made it at least an acceptable and hopeful basis for 
discussion. 

The times are propitious for such an attempt. There is 
a deep longing in the ranks of both Churches for action which 
will unite the divided stream of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
The Christian good of Scotland and the needs of the non- 
Christian world are felt to demand the most economical use 
ofmen and means. Lapse of time and the disappearance of 
bitterness bred by past controversies have made it easier for 
each Church to respect the convictions and traditions of the 
other. There has therefore been no attempt to rake up the 
ashes of the past and say who was right and who was wrong. 
Both are aware that mutual concessions must be made if 
common ground is to be reached, and each finds it easier to 
meet the other because mutual trust has grown since the 
conferences began, and each side believes that the supreme 
motive of the other is not party or sectarian advantage, but 
the advancement of the religious interests of their common 
country. The result is that the work has been carried on by 
the two committees in what may be described as a new 
atmosphere, and with a growing confidence that real progress 
is being made towards a reconstruction of the Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland. 
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The characteristic feature of that Church throughout her 
whole history has been the high claim she has made to autonomy 
in spiritual matters, or, as she is wont to express it, “freedom 
of the Church as subject in the exercise of her spiritual functions 
to the Lord Jesus Christ alone, and to His Word as the only 
rule of faith and practice.” It is this claim which at different 
periods in her stormy history has brought about conflicts and 
collisions with the civil power, and which rent the Church 
herself asunder in the middle of last century. To this matter, 
therefore, as a main cause of separation between the negotiating 
Churches, the committees have devoted long and careful atten- 
tion, and the results at which they have arrived are of an 
importance which it is impossible to overrate. The Memor- 
andum of the Church of Scotland, prepared in April 1912, 
gathers up these results in a single sentence: “In the course 
of these negotiations both Churches have accepted the principle 
that in matters spiritual the Church shall be free from external 
authority, and shall be governed or limited only by her own 
constitution.” In order to test the difficult and delicate ground 
on which they were here treading, the Committee of the United 
Free Church proceeded to set forth with much greater fulness 
in a Statement communicated to the other Church what they 
conceived to be the content and implications of this brief 
summary. Their language is so remarkable that it is given 
verbatim: “It is matter of agreement that the constitution 
must fully and explicitly set forth the liberty, rights, and 
powers of the Church of Christ as not given by the State, and 
not to be controlled or restrained by any relation to the State. 
The constitution would therefore make it clear that the Church, 
as a Church adhering to the substance of the faith of the 
Reformed Churches and to the Presbyterian form of Church 
government, claims the right to frame its own subordinate 
standards, to constitute its own courts, to legislate and judge 
in all matters of doctrine, government, worship and discipline, 
membership and office, to appoint its agents and their spheres 
of service: the decision of its courts being in all such matters 
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fnal. ‘The constitution would also reserve the Church’s right 
to alter the constitution itself within the limits and according 
to the procedure prescribed therein. ‘The Church in asserting 
these claims in matters spiritual would recognise the authority 
and power of the courts of the realm in matters of property 
and civil rights.” Again: “It has been clearly explained in 
conference that by statutory recognition of the freedom of the 
Church as embodied in her constitution, the Church of Scotland 
would in no sense be an institution constituted or controlled 
by the State, or deriving powers from the State, or in any way 
limited in its action by a special State relation. The terms of 
the recognition of the constitution in any Act of Parliament 
would not be such as to bind that constitution upon the Church, 
which would have power to alter the constitution within the 
limits and according to the procedure prescribed therein. 
Further, the Church would not be fettered in entering into 
union with other Churches, nor would any Church uniting 
with the Church of Scotland become subject to statutory 
obligation or control.” ‘To this exposition and development 
of the Memorandum the Church of Scotland’s Committee has 
assented as a “fair and sympathetic interpretation.” The 
language of the Statement is not chosen at random. It points 
to matters on which the State through the courts of law had 
negatived the Church’s right of separate action, and so far as 
language can go, it is hardly possible to conceive a more ample 
and exhaustive statement of the Church’s claim to spiritual 
freedom. Dr Henderson, joint-convener of the United Free 
Church Committee, is warranted in saying, “I am not aware 
of any equally distinct, dominant, and effective summing up of 
the rights, claims, and liberties of the Church in any existing 
document.” Now the Church of Scotland, recognising she 
does not possess such rights and liberties under her present 
constitution, has stated “that in the circumstances of the 
present day, and for the sake of reunion, she is prepared to 
seek, and recognises the expediency of procuring, the recogni- 
tion of powers of separate action which would be a practical 
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satisfaction of the conception of spiritual freedom entertained 
by the United Free Church.” In other words, she is prepared 
to frame and adopt a new constitution explicitly setting forth 
those rights and liberties, and then to go to Parliament and 
ask Parliament to recognise it as being the constitution of 
the Church of Scotland. 

Here, undoubtedly, is a great new fact written on the page 
of Scottish history: one which reflects high credit on the 
statesmanship of the Church of Scotland, one which is also a 
striking historical tribute to the action of the men who in 1843 
stood for spiritual freedom. ‘The proposed new constitution 
modifies vitally the present one: it would be more correct 
to say it revolutionises it. Of this the most signal illustration 
is the right expressly set forth that the Church may, at her 
own hand, alter her own constitution within the limits and 
according to the procedure which the Church herself therein 
prescribes. Contrast with that the present arrangement 
between Church and State. In deciding the last of the 
Strathbogie cases in the Court of Session in 1843, Lord 
Medwyn, who took a larger view of the Church’s powers 
than the majority of his brother judges, likens it to a treaty 
or compact under which nothing can be altered without 
the consent of both parties. “It was,” he says, “thought 
expedient at the time [#.e. 1567-1592] to enter into this com- 
pact by which a certain form was given to the Church, having 
a certain profession of faith, Mutual advantages were stipu- 
lated on each side: it was, like all other contracts, one for 
mutual benefit: each was to fulfil some duty to the other in 
return for something done on its part. The State undertook 
to give protection, endowment, and extensive ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction to the Church, tolerating no other. As the 
counterpart of this important treaty the Church so constituted 
became bound to teach the people according to the Confession 
of Faith, to administer the ordinances of religion, and duly to 
exercise discipline, being exclusively empowered by the State 
to do so.” That was the theory, and for long the fact squared 
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with the theory. Needless to say it no longer does so in its 
entirety. ‘Tolerating no other ” has long disappeared. Since 
1905 the Church has had power to prescribe the formula of 
subscription to the Confession of Faith required from her 
ministers and preachers. This she obtained by statute, or, in 
Lord Medwyn’s language, by consent of the State the other 
party to the treaty. But subject to these qualifications the 
judge's language describés not inaccurately the somewhat 
rigid arrangement which still obtains between Church and 
State. To speak of such a Church as a State Church is 
natural and proper, but that term will be meaningless as 
applied to a Church with a constitution which proclaims in 
explicit terms that the Church’s liberty, rights, and powers are 
“not given by the State,” and are “not to be controlled or 
restrained by any relation to the State,” and in regard to which 
it is expressly agreed that by statutory recognition of this 
constitution “the Church of Scotland would in no sense 
be an institution constituted or controlled by the State, or 
deriving powers from the State, or in any way limited in its 
action by a special State relation.” 

Few people nowadays will be disposed to deny that the 
conception of the relation between Church and State proposed 
to be embodied in the new constitution is far truer and worthier 
than the old one. But to embody that new conception to-day 
in a constitution recognised by statute involves a great deal. 
It means not merely the repealing of everything in the statutes 
inconsistent with the new freedom. It implies much more. 
If the Church in the past submitted to limitations and restric- 
tions on her freedom in return for exclusive privileges, she must 
now be ready to part with her privileges when she claims her 
freedom. She cannot have both freedom and privilege. That 
the present position of the Church of Scotland imports 
exclusive privilege is too plain for doubt. The sixteenth- 
century statutes on which it rests are steeped in the spirit of 
exclusion and privilege. ‘They could not well be otherwise. 
The King “grants jurisdiction” to “the true Kirk,” and 
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“declares that there is no other face of kirk or other face of 
religion,” and “that there be no other jurisdiction ecclesiastical 
acknowledged within this realm other than that which is and 
shall be within the same kirk” (Acts 1567 and 1579). The 
early statutes are ratified by the important Act of 1592, and 
again in 1690 at the Revolution Settlement. The harsh 
intolerance which for long existed has of course disappeared, 
but the monopoly of legal recognition of the Church stil] 
survives in a modern world in which it is strangely in- 
congruous. The terms of the Memorandum indicate that its 
authors have not been insensible to such considerations. And 
in the Report to the last General Assembly the Committee 
of the Church of Scotland recognise the force of the view 
that expressions in the statutes such as those above cited, 
‘“‘and the exclusive theory which they tended to stereotype, 
have infected the spirit of the law and established a legal 
and constitutional tradition which may tend unfairly to de- 
press other Churches in relation to the State and the law, 
and to withhold from them due recognition as Christian 
Churches.” As matter of fact, other Churches are not known 
to the law as Christian Churches. They stand merely upon 
the ground of British toleration, but they are tolerated and 
protected by the law simply as voluntary associations of 
persons united for lawful purposes. They have no jurisdiction, 
because all jurisdiction, as the law understands that term, 
flows from the supreme power of the State. If, therefore, any 
case comes before the law courts raising questions between 
such a Church and any of its members, the case is decided 
solely by reference to the contract or constitution, just as it 
would be in a dispute relating to a mercantile partnership or a 
football club. It cannot be seriously disputed that the country 
has outgrown the state of opinion and point of view repre- 
sented by the present legal position of the Church of Scotland, 
and that it is very undesirable that the law should continue to 
lag behind public opinion in a matter so closely affecting the 
highest interests of the land. It is round this important ques- 
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tion and the method of solving it that the interest in the present 
situation now mainly gathers. What does the Church propose 
How will the State act? One could wish that the present 
opportunity were seized to readjust the relations of the State 
not to one Church but to all Churches in a worthy and adequate 
manner. The proposals of the Church of Scotland go some 
length — a considerable length — towards dealing with the 
question in a practical way. They insist on continued recog- 
nition of the Church as the national Church. But the re- 
cognition now claimed contains nothing of the old invidious 
quality of exclusiveness; it is no more than recognition of 
that Church as one of several Christian Churches in Scotland. 
The Memorandum, dealing with the view that exclusive 
recognition of a national Church infers positive injury to all 
other Churches, states, “it seems desirable to endeavour to 
meet it, if not by positive legislation for these Churches, at 
all events by a statutory disclaimer of any exclusive claim of 
the Church of Scotland to recognition by the State in Scotland 
as a Christian Church.” Going further in this direction, the 
Memorandum contains the following suggestion: “ It is matter 
for earnest consideration whether a provision might not be em- 
bodied to the effect that nothing which is contained in any 
Act of Parliament of Scotland, or of Great Britain, or of the 
United Kingdom, in relation to the Church of Scotland, should 
be construed to the prejudice of the recognition by lawful 
authority of any other Church in Scotland as a Christian Church 
protected by law in the exercise of her spiritual functions.” 
Along with these statements in the Memorandum should be 
taken the explanations of them given in conference by the 
Committee of the Church of Scotland. “In conference they 
have been explained to mean that it is not contemplated that 
the recognition of the Church of Scotland as national should 
mean a monopoly of recognition which can in any way be 
interpreted as denying recognition to other Churches of Christ 
having their own place in, and making their own contribution 
to, the religious life of the nation.” 
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What is the value of these statements, and how far do 
they carry us? Assuming them to be explicitly set forth in 
statutory form, they would undoubtedly possess high moral 
value as a declaration by the Church that the other Christian 
Churches in the land are entitled equally with herself to 
recognition by the State as Christian Churches, and as making 
their contribution, according to the measure of their service 
and influence, to the religious life of the nation. They would 
possess the further value that they would do much to break 
down the exclusive spirit and tradition which infect and dis- 
figure the law. The recognition of the Church as national 
would then be seen to rest, not upon any ground of State-con- 
ferred privilege, but upon the fact that she was the most 
adequate representative of the Christianity of Scotland, or 
rather (for this is really what is meant), that the united Church 
about to be formed would be national in that sense, and as 
fulfilling that character. The State would then be free, as she 
is not free now, to recognise and avail herself of the co-opera- 
tion of other Churches on occasions of national religious 
services. On the other hand, the proposals are open to the 
criticism that they are largely negative rather than positive. 
It is not contemplated as part of the scheme that there shall 
be positive legislation, by way of recognition of other 
Churches. It may be said that the matter cannot be carried 
further on the side of the Church than the Memorandum 
proposes. She claims recognition, but she claims no monopoly 
of recognition ; she declares that the other Christian Churches 
in the land are entitled to recognition as well as herself: she 
can do no more. This may or may not be inevitable in any 
solution on the present lines, but undoubtedly it is a blot on the 
scheme as a scheme of settlement covering the whole ground. It 
becomes, therefore, the more important to inquire, when regard 
is had to substance rather than form, how the Church of 
Scotland would stand in future in respect of those benefits and 
privileges which she at present enjoys from her special State 
relationship. Take Lord Medwyn’s description of them : “ pro- 
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tection, endowment, and extensive ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 
Will any of these remain? She would receive under her new 
constitution the same kind and amount of protection from the 
State as any other Church which claims in her constitution 
spiritual freedom, and no more. In the event of a dispute 
being carried to the civil courts on a Church question, the 
appeal would be only to the general law of the land in the case 
of the Church of Scotland equally as in the case of any other 
Church. Her State-conferred ecclesiastical jurisdiction will 
disappear. She will retain only her inherent spiritual juris- 
diction of the same nature and derived from the same Divine 
source as that of every other branch of the Christian Church. 
The question of endowment has not hitherto been fully dis- 
cussed by the committees: both sides agree it is not a domestic 
question, but one appropriate to Parliament. The Church 
of Scotland stipulates that the endowments “are not to be 
secularised.” The United Free Church “does not feel called 
upon to accept any position in relation to the settlement to 
be proposed to or carried out by Parliament.” 

There remains a form of recognition which the Church 
at present enjoys, but which does not rest on statute but 
on usage—the recognition of the Crown and its servants 
expressed in the appearance of the King’s Commissioner at 
the opening and closing of the General Assembly. This is 
disliked by many. The dislike arises from the fact that the 
Church is in their eyes a State institution, objectionable to 
them as such, and identified with a system of State favour 
and ecclesiastical privilege. In themselves the visits of the 
Commissioner to the General Assembly are nothing more 
than acts of courtesy and expressions of good will towards 
the Church on the part of the Crown and its servants. 
When the Commissioner visits the Assembly of the United 
Free Church his visit means just so much, and no one dreams 
that it means anything more. If the relation of Church 
to State were so modified that -its present objectionable 
features disappeared, such visits would be regarded simply as 
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becoming acts of courtesy from the head of a Christian State 
towards a Christian Church. How natural and how appro. 
priate such acts of recognition are, even in lands where no 
State Church has ever existed, is well illustrated by the 
presence and speech of Lord Gladstone as representative of 
the King in South Africa at the opening of the recent General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church there. 

It will be generally agreed that the men who can devise 
means by friendly negotiation to realise in a reconstructed and 
united Church the ideals of two great Churches having so much 
in common will deserve well of their country. Difficulties 
doubtless remain. The new features proposed to be embodied 
in the constitution of the Church of Scotland are only now 
being formulated, they have not therefore been discussed by 
that Church, nor have they been put before the sister Church. 
But a review of the task so far as it has been accomplished 
encourages the hope that with patience and good will the diffi- 
culties which remain may be surmounted and the goal reached. 


R. L. ORR. 


EDINBURGH. 
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THE VALUE OF CONFESSIONS OF 
FAITH: 
A SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIAN ESTIMATE. 


WILLIAM A. CURTIS, B.D., D.Lirr., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the University of Aberdeen. 


In Presbyterian Scotland the confessional problem is press- 
ing and vital. Our two largest Churches, the Church of 
Scotland and the United Free Church of Scotland, whose 
hands have met in a first warm grasp of fellowship and whose 
eyes are fixed on a future union honourable and lasting, are 
already confronted with the delicate but inevitable difficulties 
of a union settlement, not the least of which concerns the basis 
of doctrine on which their future constitution is to rest. In 
matters of faith each Church has had its chastening experi- 
ences. The trials for heresy of Edward Irving, John McLeod 
Campbell, and William Robertson Smith, a trio of prophet, 
saint, and scholar, have taught us much—about ourselves as 
well as them. The controversies associated with our past 
divisions, the difficulties connected with our internal discipline 
and with our tenure of accumulated property, the limitations 
of freedom inhering in establishment, the perils of freedom 
inhering in voluntaryism, have also been educating us. Is it 
too much to hope that out of the rich and varied experience 
of Churches so schooled and disciplined there will emerge a 
National Church worthy of the name, fitted in every way to re- 
sume the ancient position of the Church of Scotland among the 
forces of Catholic Presbyterianism? In our Constitution, how 


are we to state our doctrinal testimony? The Westminster 
817 
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Confession, our common standard, is professed by neither 
Church simpliciter et totaliter, and it has been modified jn 
various ways by other adhering Churches. What place are 
we to give it? Are we to formulate an attitude of measured 
loyalty to it, or are we to replace it for practical if not for 
ceremonial purposes by a new Confession? It is inconceivable 
that we should dispense altogether with an authoritative 
affirmation of our position ; but unless we claim infallibility for 
our statement, we must provide in it for liberty of constitu. 
tional change. We have three centuries and more of con- 
fessional experience in the Churches of the Reformation to 
guide and admonish us. Wecan utilise the recent confessional 
work of sister Churches within the Presbyterian Alliance and 
outside. We can draw upon resources of Biblical scholarship 
and philosophical investigation which no previous age ever 
possessed. I only wish that it were possible for us in Scotland 
to take for the dogmatic symbol which shall seal our reunion 
a statement of the Reformed Faith, or a formula of adherence 
to the Westminster Confession, in whose composition the 
most gifted and the most trusted minds of the whole of 
English-speaking Presbyterianism had co-operated. We need, 
and we desire, a form which shall be truly comprehensive, 
simple, devout, and Scriptural in its terms, loyal to the 
principles of the Reformation, a bond of willing loyalty and 
communion which shall heal our past divisions, and hinder 
division in the future. If as yet we are not ready in the 
Presbyterian world at large for a truly ecumenical Confession, 
if we are not urgently eager for it, if we are not worthy of it, 
we can at least be thinking of it and looking forward to it with 
steadfast expectation. There are many indications in our day 
of happy changes impending. Social, missionary, devotional, 
and theological comradeship is rapidly transforming our 
relations to one another and to Churches beyond our pale. 
Doctrinal disputes which once seemed vital keep us no longer 
apart. The working differences which historically divided us 
on the one hand from Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
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Baptists, for example, and on the other hand from our 
Episcopalian brethren, have lost much of their seriousness. It 
is forms of worship, details of government, and differences of 
temperament that divide us far more than doctrine. With the 
menace of unreformed and credulous Romanism at our side, 
and the deadlier peril of indifference and unbelief all around us, 
the forces of Evangelical Christianity cannot but draw closer 
together, and enter into more intimate alliance. Iam confident 
that in the near future there will be a remarkable increase of 
mutual understanding and warm fellowship among the Churches 
of the Reformed Faith throughout the Christian world. 

To form a true estimate of the value of Confessions of 
Faith, we must acknowledge their service and their disservice 
impartially. It is only too easy to play the partisan and lose 
sight of the one in fixing our gaze upon the other. They are 
a complex problem, and we must not insist on having a very 
simple solution. Remembering how great a part they have 
played in history, what sweat of human brows they cost, what 
peril of human life they involved, we may well handle them 
with reverence. Remembering also what controversy they have 
stirred, what agony of conscience they have caused, what abuses 
they have incurred, we may well treat them with discrimination. 


CONFESSIONS AND History. 


Their value for religious and ecclesiastical history is obvious 
and will not be disputed. They are landmarks in the history 
of theological thought and learning. They remind us that 
there are mass-movements in doctrinal conviction not less 
than in spiritual experience, and they correct a tendency we 
moderns have to allow the fascination of single outstanding 
personalities to blind us to the slower evolutions of the rank 
and file. Sometimes, it is true, a great mind explains the 
age whose character its genius seems to sum up. As often 
the age explains the man when we have learned to know it. 
When we look back across the successive efforts of the 
Christian Church to formulate its faith in sentences which 
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all men may read and understand, it is of the very highest 
value that we can turn to the well-thumbed pages of the 
Creeds and Confessions of Christendom, and read in their 
faded lines the moving record of how in this or that age or 
land or Church, through fraternal conference or through heated 
debate, in the council-chamber or in the scholar’s study, the con- 
sidered faith and the passionate conviction of God’s people have 
found impressive utterance. They epitomise for us the other. 
wise incomprehensible story of Christian doctrine, furnishing us 
with an invaluable conspectus of dogma, orderly and condensed, 

It follows that as documents of history they must be 
historically studied and understood. They are full of technical 
terms, of clauses which to the scholar call up the memory of 
definite controversies, of phrases which betray their locality 
and school of opinion. Like the Apostles’ Creed itself, they 
are monuments of well-weighed compromise and deliberate 
compilation. Like the Bible itself, they reflect the light of 
divine truth streaming from many minds. To accept them 
with unquestioning literalness is to accept them unintelli- 
gently and to do them dishonour. Place yourself at the 
standpoint of their framers and their age, allow for the fashion 
of their thought as you would allow for the idiom and 
vocabulary of their language, bear in mind the things they 
did not know, the history they had not read, the questions 
they had not raised and faced, the experience they had not 
enjoyed, the scholarship beyond their reach, and you will not 
do them the injustice of making them oracles for all time, or 
representing that their sceptre and their nod can arrest the 
tide of divine revelation and of human science. To know 
their origin and their historical setting is certainly to be in a 
position to judge them critically, and to have their oracular 
mysteriousness dispelled, but it is also to have one’s imagina- 
tion stirred and one’s sympathy aroused. I can scarcely think 
of one of them which close historical acquaintance has not 
thus transformed for me, and I am free to acknowledge that 
some of them, famous in their day and but scantly appreciated 
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now, which I approached with disinclination and even re- 
pugnance when first commissioned to examine them, impressed 
me as noble monuments of Christian handiwork, a credit to 
their authors and their time, and an honour to the religion 
that begot them. Others may scoff at them as but cast-off 
garments of old-time thought, but when I think of them I 
apply to them not seldom the quaint words of Carlyle’s 
Clothes-philosopher ; “Often have I turned into their Old- 
Clothes Market to worship. With awe-struck heart I walk 
through that Monmouth Street, with its empty suits, as 
through a Sanhedrim of stainless ghosts. Silent are they, 
but expressive in their silence: the past witnesses and instru- 
ments of Woe and Joy, of Passions, Virtues, Crimes, and all 
the fathomless tumult of Good and Evil in ‘the Prison men 
call Life.’ Friends, trust not the heart of that man for whom 
Old Clothes are not venerable. .... O, let him in whom the 
flame of devotion is ready to go out, who has never worshipped, 
and knows not what to worship, pace and repace, with austerest 
thought, the pavement of Monmouth Street, and say whether 
his heart and his eyes still continue dry.” 


CONFESSIONS AND RE .icious LIFE. 


Articles of Faith have a value for religious life, and serve 
adirectly spiritual purpose. In the form of Catechisms they 
have found entry into young and into unlearned minds, and 
rendered splendid service to religious education. But in every 
form confessional manuals have met a profound want and 
satisfied an elemental instinct of the human soul. Accepted 
as the sum of religion, I grant that they have tended to make 
men forget that religion means far more than: faith, since hope 
and love are its anchor and its crown, and obedience is its 
girdle. The emphasis they lay upon doctring, the, savour of 
pedantry in their exact memorisation and legal use, “the: note 
of absoluteness and at times presumption in their :ynhesitating 
Propositions, suggest a danger of pharisaism, and stand in need 


of counteraction. But the motive behind them is noble and 
Vou. XII.—No. 2. 21 
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right. Faith cs fundamental in religion. What we believe is 
vital, only less vital than in whom we believe. “TI believe, 
help Thou my unbelief!” must always be the birth-cry of 
souls that make their way into the world of spiritual light and 
life. If only our Confessions had been more faithful to the 
Reformers’ conception of faith as not a belief in doctrine, 
Scripture, or tradition, but above all a living trust of the 
whole soul in a loving God, if only their upholders had more 
consistently maintained their subordination to Holy Scripture 
and the subordination of the Written Word to the Word once 
made Flesh and to the ever-living Spirit of Truth, we would 
have been spared infinite division and. dissension, and our 
standards would have escaped much serious disrepute. To 
know about Christ is not to know Him. Knowledge of 
doctrine is not experience of faith. But faith is notwith- 
standing inseparable from doctrine. We cannot trust Christ 
without believing that He was and is, and without knowing 
what He was and is. Accordingly, in every generation his- 
toric Confessions by their dogmatic thoroughness remind us 
that religious faith is not vague pious sentiment any more 
than blind obedience to authority, that it is something more 
than fugitive opinion, that it implies truth or conviction 
mature and tested, and that its principles, presuppositions, 
and facts must be consistent and ultimately form a harmoni- 
ous system. Our age is not addicted to the same rigour and 
precision in religious as in scientific reflection. We are not, 
so far as I can see, in any imminent danger of excessive arti- 
culateness in our Christian thought. In our graver moments 
we envy the Schoolmen and the Reformers the confident com- 
prekensiveness: uf their doctrinal systems. Our Confessions 
thus shame -uS, ‘and spur us on to new constructive efforts, 
bidding ui.think long and deeply on our holy Faith, not asa 
luxury but as a high duty of religion. They assume that there 
is a.prefeur sunity in God’s Word and in all revelation, cap- 
able of systematic presentation to the mind, and that it is 4 
Christian’s solemn obligation to find it. 
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Further, if Faith be fundamental, and intellectual appre- 
hension be the appointed monitor of religious experience and 
utivity, lending eyes and vision to blind feeling and devotion, 
it is imperative that it be shared with others, and therefore be 
confessed before men. Confession is an essentially evangelic 
act. It is the utterance of good news to the world. Like a 
fag, it is a symbol of the social, the unselfish, the unifying 
element in religion, rallying men when oppressed, at all times 
proclaiming the bond of their common allegiance. You do 
not understand it unless you reckon with two deep-seated 
experiences of the human heart: the power derived from self- 
committal which comes even to weak men who have mustered 
courage to confess conviction openly, and the kindred power 
derived from fellowship, which Novalis describes when he says: 
“My belief gains quite infinitely the moment I can convince 
another mind of it.” If we know in whom we have believed, 
and in what we have believed, it is a Christian’s duty to pro- 
claim it, should be a Christian’s pride, and will prove a mar- 
vellous reinforcement of a Christian’s power. Faith that is 
genuine will out. Faith that is uttered will grow in the 
believer and will lay hold upon others. It is a law of spiritual 
nature. The men who toiled to compose Confessions knew it 
well and counted upon it. Above all the various particular 
objects that they had in view, the vindication of their teaching 
against misrepresentation and attack, the settlement of con- 
troversy, the ratification of ecclesiastical union or reunion, the 
determination of orthodoxy, and the provision of a dogmatic 
standard of discipline, they felt that it was the burden and 
glory of faith to find articulate expression, and that the com- 
munion of believers needed reliable guidance in believing. 
In the powerful chapter on Creeds and Confessions in his 
Cunningham Lecture on The Delivery and Development of 
Christian Doctrine, by far the ablest discussion of the subject 
known to me, Principal Rainy, than whom no ecclesiastical 
statesman of modern times has ever thought more searchingly 
or written with a wisdom more penetrating and mature on 
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the Confessional problem, has rightly emphasised that truth, 
He says: “ A high Christian enthusiasm has usually been con. 
nected with strong and decided affirmation of doctrine, and 
with a disposition to speak it out ever more fully. That 
temper has been venturesome to speak even as it has been 
venturesome to do; as little fearing to declare God’s Word 
in human speech, as to embody His will in human acts,” 
It is the elaborateness and minute detail of doctrinal 
standards that has made them peculiarly liable to disinte. 
gration by the corroding hand of time. To be dogmatic 
to-day about many particulars is to court correction and 
disrepute to-morrow. Confessions which were essentially 
summaries of Scripture drawn up by the highest scholarship 
of their time need not be expected to satisfy in all points the 
considered judgment of the Biblical theology of a later age. 
If God in His wisdom has compelled us to alter many of our 
opinions regarding the origin and meaning and purpose of His 
Holy Word, is it not strangely inconsistent of us to invest with 
immutability documents which from the first have been expressly 
designated as subordinate standards, that is, as standards 
subordinate to His Word? Accordingly, in every one of our 
confessional Churches, loyal though we have rightly been to our 
historic Confessions, we have experienced an undeniable un- 
settlement of attitude towards their dogmatic contents, adding 
to them even where we would not venture to subtract, reinter- 
preting where we would not venture to deny. There is nothing 
but harm to be done either by exaggerating or by minimising 
that experience. It is a trial, but it is not an evil. We must 
reckon with it frankly and calmly, and endeavour, like Chris- 
tian men, to have faith, and to be true to our present and our 
future as well as to our past. Reverence to the hand that is 
dead and gone! Yes! for it fed us and clothed us, its out- 
stretched finger pointed out to us our way, its clasp linked us 
to the infinite past, its fatherly touch upon our shoulder gave 
us encouragement and Godspeed. But honour also to the 
hand that now lives, for it has been given a work of its own 
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to do, a wealth to amass, a heritage to augment and to pass 
op, And honour not less to the hand that shall receive from 
us, and shall toil when we are laid to rest. If we have worked 
as freemen in the household of faith, if we have prized the 
liberty of interpreting the Word of God in the light of our 
best knowledge which our fathers won for us by sword or pen, 
we ought to be chivalrous towards our successors, laying upon 
them no yoke which we ourselves were either unwilling to 
bear, or not entitled to impose. It was profoundly natural 
that faithful Churchmen should view with dislike and trepida- 
tin the emergence of new formule of subscription, revisions 
of the old standards, and Confessions altogether new ; but time 
and experience have eased our worst anxieties and disarmed 
our fiercest hostilities. The love of truth and the dread of 
eror which have urged Christian thinkers, preachers, and 
scholars all the world over to recast time-honoured forms of 
faith are not motives to be disparaged. The impatience of 
disunion, the brotherly desire for reconciliation and fellowship 
with the estranged, the growing tolerance of intellectual 
differences that are honest and sincere, which have led, and 
still are leading, to Church unions and reunions, and in their 
interest to the preparation of new symbols of belief, are surely 
anything but motives of which we need be ashamed. 


CONFESSIONS AND HoLy ScRIPTURE. 


The relation of Confessions of Faith to Holy Scripture is 
anything but easy to define. They profess to be based on 
Scripture, and draw their authority and their proof-sentences 
primarily from it. Even when, as in the Decrees and 
Canons of Trent, they appeal to tradition as co-ordinate 
with Scripture, or, as in the Socinian Catechisms, to reason, 
they use passages from the Bible in the same way. The 
Evangelical Confessions all defer to Scripture, and are content 
to regard themselves as but summaries of it, ranking as 
strictly subordinate standards, God’s Word being the only 
tule of faith and duty. And certainly the great Confessions 
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and Catechisms, whatever limitations they laboured under, 
have been remarkably effective manuals of Biblical doctrine, 
They have assisted countless learners to pick their way 
through the dark places of the Bible and reach the central 
truths and realise their harmony. They have promoted 
and directed study of the Scriptures, and lent coherence 
and proportion to their devotional and liturgical use. But, 
on the other hand, the very success with which they furnished 
Scriptural summaries led to their virtual supersession of 
the Bible, not, of course, for purposes of edification, 
but for purposes of discipline. Subordinate in name and 
secondary in origin, they insensibly but surely became the 
working standards of Church courts and theological instruc- 
tion. The heretic on trial might appeal to the Bible as the 
avowedly supreme standard of orthodoxy, but he was promptly 
told that every heresy had quoted Scripture in its day, and the 
Father of all heresies, great and small, had done the same. 
The Bible was found too wide-meshed for discipline. Con- 
fessions were of closer texture, and could be trusted to sift a 
finer orthodoxy. Yet few will say that our Confessions can 
ever be too Scriptural. The closer they cling to Holy Writ 
in spirit, in tone, in language, in comprehensiveness, and in 
devout simplicity, the more we value and love them. But 
they must form no merely mechanical or legal epitome. The 
New Testament must dominate the Old, and the Gospels 
the New Testament, and Christ Himself and His Spirit the 
narrative of His earthly life and words. No summary, how- 
ever ingenious, will ever replace for religious ends the venerable 
Book. To it the Christian intellect and conscience will never 
renounce their sacred right of appeal. No Protestant, no 
Presbyterian, can forgo that birthright. 


ConFESsIONS AND Ecc LeEsiastTicaL DIscIPLINE. 
The relation of Confessions of Faith to Church discipline 
is the thorniest portion of my subject. I must devote to ita 
few frank words. Questions of conscience and questions of 
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law emerge at once in a bristling series, touching at once the 
individual and the Church, the preacher and the congregation, 
the past and the present and their claims. 

Clearly it is a great advantage to a Church to have a 
common body of doctrine, greater even than a common mode 
of worship or organisation, and it is a sacred duty to profess 
as much of the truth as common conviction will allow. Church 
and congregation, moreover, are entitled to receive some 
guarantee that the pastor of souls will teach the truth ac- 
credited, adequately and loyally. Confessions accepted or 
subscribed are meant to serve both ends. Broadly speaking, 
they have done so reasonably well, and they deserve our 
deepest gratitude. But to use or enforce them legally in a 
hard and fast way is unchristian and unwise. The Church 
does not exist for the Confession, however venerable, but the 
Confession for the Church. The minister of Jesus Christ is 
not the special pleader of a particular theology, retained for a 
fee. The right to formulate the doctrinal content of faith is 
the prerogative and monopoly of no single age or generation, 
however confident of itself, and however competent. God is 
not the God of the dead, however great, but of the living; 
and His Truth, though it is eternal, is not stationary. If 
Faith has hands with which to cling, it has also feet with 
which to move forward. It would be well if we, who honour 
our ancient formularies, and resent the slightest invasion of 
their sacrosanctity, showed a little more confidence in their 
ability to bear handling and comparison. If better articles of 
faith were offered to us than we possess traditionally, would 
it not be our religious duty to accept them? Have we learned 
nothing and unlearned nothing worth recording since the 
Assemblies of Dordrecht and Westminster? It is natural for 
men who love the Ark of the Covenant to stretch out impul- 
sive hands to steady it as the wheels of the waggon lurch in 
the ruts of the rough highway of experience, but there is a 
fear on its behalf that is ungodly as well as unmanly. The 
same solemn and indeed overwhelming responsibility which 
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rested on our fathers in the Reformation to purify their test). 
mony to God's Truth rests also on their sons in every succeed. 
ing age. When men to-day rail at our standards, not always 
by any means without cause or in disloyalty, they may fairly 
be asked to show us a better for all purposes and for all orders 
of mind, and we may fairly be asked to preserve an open mind 
for its reception when it is produced. For my part, as an 
Assembly juryman in any case of doctrinal discipline, I would 
refuse to take a merely legal view of any office-bearer's depar- 
ture from our standards. I would feel bound to acknowledge 
that every minister has a constituent share of his own in the 
admitted right of that Court of which he is a member to move 
in doctrine at the bidding of science or of conscience or of the 
Divine Spirit. I think it is idle and sophistical to say that 
the General Assembly must enact permission before the indi- 
vidual may preach new ideas, for the Assembly is but a court 
of individuals, and its movement and initiative are necessarily 
slower and later than theirs. The universal Fatherhood of 
God and the sacred duty of missions to the heathen are 
credenda which many of our Churches have never yet author- 
ised by statute or confession, yet, God be thanked, we 
have long since been guided and constrained by a higher 
voice than ecclesiastical enactment to proclaim them. It 
is thus, I submit, impossible and unchristian to interpret our 
standards in a narrow legal fashion. We would not do 
it with Scripture; we dare not do it with them. With the 
memory of what legalism did in the Gospel narrative, in 
the unreformed Church, and in the Protestant Churches 
during the seventeenth century, we have little excuse for 
relapsing into it again. 

But, you say, may a minister of religion preach as he 
pleases with impunity? I answer only that disloyalty is not 
to be judged by narrow rules. We must be consistent and 
we must be fair. There is such a thing as disloyalty to the 
present and to the future to be kept in view. The letter of 
ancient standards even a lawyer will, if he can, interpret 
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historically, in the light of the conditions of their age and 
the intentions of their framers. Even a lawyer, too, will take 
into account the effect of divergent use and wont in subsequent 
generations as modifying their force when employed as docu- 
ments forming the basis of a contract of professional service. 
To subscribe an ancient Confession, itself originally framed 
by majority findings and through innumerable compromises in 
debate, itself also interpreted in our own time by different 
schools of opinion and types of scholarship, is obviously any- 
thing but a simple act. It implies, of course, a solemn 
compact and pledge of loyalty to the past, and of loyalty to 
the living Church, but it involves no less an obligation to the 
Church’s living Head and His indwelling Spirit. It seems 
to me—and I write under a profound sense of the gravity of 
the practical issue—that no branch of the Christian Church 
has any right to foreclose, irrevocably or irreformably, once for 
all, the form of its doctrinal testimony. Every Church, if it 
has eyes for the lessons of history since the dawn of the 
Reformation, ought to hold its property and administer its 
discipline on the explicit understanding that its hand is free 
from age to age to write afresh the sentences which utter its 
living belief in the living God. The Church needs freemen, 
not slaves, for its ministry. Even the world, though it delights 
in opinions that are dogmatic, and dearly loves “ plain answers ” 
to ugly questions, is not enamoured of men who proclaim the 
glorious liberty of the Gospel while themselves in confessional 
shackles. Of course, there is risk as well as dignity in freedom. 
Every employer and every offerer of free labour knows that. 
But is it for that reason better to go back to slavery? Select 
your men, train your men, trust your men, as your Master 
did. Run openly the risk of finding one man in twelve a 
traitor, as He did, and each of twelve slow of heart and mind. 
For after all no articles of indenture, however strict, can 
possibly guarantee the future fidelity and competence of 
the employed. He is a blind reader of Church history who 
does not know that Articles of Faith are powerless to preserve 
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intellectual uniformity. The Presbyterian Churches in the 
eighteenth century were anything but faithful to thei 
standards ; yet they did not make a single formal change in 
them, deeming it apparently not worth their while. There 
is a better way, a surer guarantee. In his 4rians of the 
Fourth Century, John Henry Newman, who will not be 
credited with indifference to any lawful means of securing 
doctrinal conformity and identity, makes a memorable 
admission concerning what he calls “that novel though 
necessary measure of imposing an authoritative creed on 
those whom the Church invested with the office of teaching,” 
He says: “If I avow my belief that freedom from symbols 
and articles is abstractedly the highest state of Christian 
communion, and the peculiar privilege of the primitive 
Church, it is not from any tenderness towards that proud 
impatience of control in which many exult as in a virtue, but 
first, because technicality and formalism are, in their degree, 
inevitable results of public confessions of faith; and next, 
because, where confessions do not exist, the mysteries of 
Divine truth, instead of being exposed to the gaze of the 
profane and uninstructed, are kept hidden in the bosom of 
the Church far more faithfully than is otherwise possible, 
and reserved, by a private teaching through the channel of her 
ministers, as rewards in due measure and season for those 
who are prepared to profit by them—for those, that is, who 
are diligently passing through the successive stages of faith 
and obedience.” 

We must beware lest in our zeal for uniformity and orthodoxy 
we make our doctrinal phylactery so broad and cumbrous upon 
our foreheads as to darken our eyes and obscure our vision. 
The Lord of the Church called Twelve to be Apostles, not 
Scribes, not Levites. Our ministry of the New Testament 
looks to the prophet, not the priest, for its ideals. If it is to 
be worthy of our Master’s hire, it must be shepherds’ not 
hirelings’ work, leading the flock into fresh pastures in God's 
Word, not idly following at their heels. It is as vain to police 
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men into doctrinal conformity as it was to dragoon them. 
Rewards and punishments are out of place in matters of faith 
and truth. ‘Of all the various possible forms of superstition,” 
says Kant, “ ecclesiastical extortion of beliefs and confessions 
is by far the most vexatious ; for by this oppression conscience 
is singularly violated.” I believe that a great deal of our 
confessional unrest is due less to a considered dislike of our 
venerable standards than to a widespread feeling that un- 
qualified subscription to them at the outset of our ministry, 
when our minds are theologically inexperienced, entails a yoke 
we ought not to undergo. It is all very well to say that if a 
man no longer holds the Confession in its entirety he can 
resign and go. Can he? Can we afford to let him? It may 
be his religious duty to shun schism and stay, even though he is 
deemed a troubler of Israel. We cannot muzzle our preachers 
and still call them prophetic men. We cannot put them in 
blinkers and still call them men of vision and guides to their 
fellows. Confessions are ill served by those who read them 
narrowly. View them historically, and you will honour them. 
Honour them, and without effort you will be loyal to them, 
neither fearing change nor morbidly yearning for it. I do not 
go so far as to say that at fixed intervals they should be 
revised, though Principal Rainy thought there was much to 
be said for that view, and I observe that it has been adopted 
by the most recent Union of English Methodist Churches in 
their Constitution. Seasons of revision, like seasons of revival, 
are not to be forecast. There are tides of ecclesiastical con- 
Viction as of spiritual life, and neither can be almanacked. 
The great thing, the essential thing, is that we cherish at all 
costs our dearly purchased liberty, and that cherishing it we 
use it with extreme reserve and with a Christian consideration 
both for the timorous and for the impulsive brother in the 
household of faith. 
WILLIAM A. CURTIS. 


Kina’s Cottece, ABERDEEN. 











OUGHT THERE TO BE A BROAD 
CHURCH’ DISRUPTION? 


THE Rev. HUBERT HANDLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of St Thomas’s, Camden Town, N.W. 


“Man comes nearest to God when he is truthful.” —A mazim attributed 
to Pythagoras. 

A LAYMAN lately spoke in hot tones to me of the Liberal 
clergy. He arraigned us wholesale. He discoursed in full 
charity of individuals; but of the Liberal clergy as a class 
he said in brief: “ You ought all to go out. Chalmers and 
his hundreds of ministers broke away from the Church of 
Scotland, and Scotland to-day, in the prospect of righteous 
reunion, is reaping the moral benefit of their fidelity. You 
English Broad Church clergy hold untenable ground ; you de- 
ceive yourselves, persuade yourselves, sophisticate; you settle 
awkward questions in an illicit, favourable sense—as we all, 
if we try, can do; you lead young ordinands to tamper with 
their consciences; you speak and write volumes of special 
pleading ; if you would do the straight deed and go out, you 
would work more good than can all your books, articles, and 
sermons; you would begin to work good indeed, and you will 
not till then.” 

Thus stated, with new point and actuality, this charge 

1 Broad Church principles are here taken to imply: (1) a mental welcome 
to all knowledge ; (2) a conviction that dogma is ever provisional and from age 
to age demands reform; (3) a sense of native and profound inadequacy in 
human language as an instrument for the expression of spiritual realities. 


The description, in effect, is borrowed from a lecture by Canon Vernon Storr. 
832 
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commands from me, at least, once more deliberation. It is an 
oldindictment. Let us first recall some classic expressions of it. 

Lord Morley’s On Compromise springs at once to the 
memory. Long ago, during seven years or more of hesitation 
whether to be or not to be ordained, I spent weeks grappling 
with that book, settling my own account with the vehement 
sincerities of that attack. 


“The first advance towards either the renovation of one faith or the 

growth of another, must be the abandonment of those habits of hypocritical 
conformity and compliance which have filled the air of the England of to-day 
with gross and obscuring mists.” 
So ends the searching chapter on “ Religious Conformity.” 
Again, Dr James Martineau, lofty, just, in whom was no 
guile, has left on record (Life and Letters) this grave 
judgment : 

“JT am persuaded that honourable laymen, themselves of Broad Church 
sympathies, are more awake than is commonly supposed to the essential 
immorality of the Liberal clerical position. An eminent man among them said 
to me to-day, with a shrug of his shoulders, ‘I could not for a week do what 


they (the Broad clergy) do through life.’ I never met with a layman who 
does not say the same ” ; 


though Martineau, with merciful inconsistency, on the death 
of Dean Stanley wrote thus: 


“With him the greatest personal power I have ever known has passed 
from us. The loss to London in particular is something quite unique.” 


Again, probably the most weighty conservative utterance on 
the precise topic of clerical veracity is the essay of Professor 
Henry Sidgwick. There a master-hand marks out the moral 
boundaries: he fixes a clear dividing line between lay obliga- 
tion to theological orthodoxy and clerical obligation ; while 
Liberal laymen may walk in a wide circle of freedom, around 
the Liberal clergy confining ropes are drawn. 

No attempt here is made to expound these authoritative 
writings. They ought, indeed, to be named; they ought to 
be respected, to be studied by every man confronted with the 
telated problems. Let him weigh this impressive advice. Let 
him hear those trumpets of warning and integrity. Let him 
listen to philosopher and friend—listen and learn. “A wise 
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man feareth and departeth from evil; but the fool rageth and 
is confident.” Yet after all a man is himself and not somebody 
else. At last he must retire into himself and choose: deep 
down there, where he meets in silence the Eternal Right, he 
must decide alone. 

Am I honest? Can I remain a Broad Church clergyman 
without a moral twist? Have I thrown dust before my own 
moral vision—just enough to blind me to the quibble of my 
life, while leaving me otherwise a fairly useful person? Have 
I caught the taint of equivocation ? lost the central virtue of 
simplicity and downrightness ? Must I pose? Is the ground 
on which I stand not moral rock, but moral sand? and with 
its every subsidence must I shift? Dare I speak out what I 
believe? Am I holding something back? smothering some- 
thing up? In my right hand is there suppressio veri, and 
suggestio falsi in my left ? 

Not only Broad Church clergymen will be the better for 
asking themselves on occasion these or kindred questions. 
They might brace and purify any man. I, at least, a Liberal 
in Anglican holy orders, welcome them ; welcome their search- 
light into the recesses of my conscience. And I come back 
from that self-scrutiny and tell whomsoever it may concern 
why I remain, and, God willing, intend to remain, at my 
clerical post. The grounds of my judgment are three. 

(i) I am at home in this Church of England. I love it. 
The sacred influences of my life dawned within its fold. The 
memories of my childhood, of my first home, of my first 
attachments, are steeped in its benediction. Snatches from 
its liturgy, mottoes from its walls, legends from its windows, 
the awe of its music, the peace of its sanctuary—these woke 
the better man in me, gave me my first ideals, spelt out my 
first watchwords, introduced me to the things most high. If 
heaven lies about us in our infancy, heaven broke through the 
veil to me sacramentally in the worship of that wonderful 
Church. Itspoketome. The peal of its bells and the accents 
of its prayer and praise yet reverberate from those old days 
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in the corridors of my remembrance with a lifelong, incom- 
parable charm. For me that Church has never failed. Early 
and late, from youth to middle age, the Church of my fathers 
has been to me the channel of wisdom and grace and has fed 
with divine nutrition my ultimate needs. 

But, says an objector, do you believe the doctrines of the 
English Church? Your sentiment, he concedes, is evidently 
Anglican: you must, however, he insists, go further; you 
must assent to the Anglican formularies and accept the 
Anglican creed. 

In a later passage I will make my own profession of 
belief; that act is, I reckon, demanded from me by candour. 
Meanwhile I declare my accord with the Church of England 
ina realm deeper than doctrine. My adhesion to this Church 
is ultra-rational. Lad, ow finit le raisonnement, commence la 
veritable certitude. I believe in the spirit of the Church of 
England—the spirit which through fifteen hundred years and 
more projected, adumbrated the doctrines. There is a soul 
in this august institution. That soul has stammered out its 
own unspeakable experience through the centuries in liturgies, 
hymnodies, theologies, confessions, homilies, debates. These 
lisping notes of the intelligence are the language of that soul— 
alanguage which in dim degree, tentatively, fallibly, variably: 
intimates the experience within, the life hid with Christ in 
God of the society. The language intimates the experience, 
conserves it, transmits it; is a vessel in which the experience 
is held. The language must be there. But it is the soul 
which matters. The language changes, has changed, will 
change; is never more than suggestive; discloses at its first 
word and its last its own ingrained insufficiency ; must be 
mended in its expression from one generation to another, that 
it may not fall too far short of its necessary, verbal endeavour. 
The language, though requisite, is light and secondary. It is 
the soul which matters. I believe in the soul of the Church 
of England ; it is the Holy Ghost within those limits; I have 
been born again of it; all that is best in me is akin to it; my 
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real self belongs to it and it is intrinsically mine. At the root 
of things it is this, not dogmatic technique and propriety, 
which makes a Churchman. 

(ii) I have clerical comrades. There is a group of Liberal 
clergy who are at home in this English Church. Each one of 
us is not alone; he stands in resolved ranks. Multi societate 
tutiores, We are a company which has an inveterate right 
and duty within the Anglican borders. Baron Fr. von Hiigel, 
whose philosophic credit is European, has proved the necessity 
and laid bare the functions of High Churchmen, Low Church. 
men, and Broad; of the institutional, mystical, rational 
elements respectively in religious totality. The Liberal school 
has played its effective part through English Church history 
in a long line of intellectual purgation. It is vigorous and 
alert to-day. Times of transition are its call and opportunity. 
Liberal laymen in the educated world are probably now the 
majority. Liberal clergy avowed are comparatively few, 
though clergy High and Low with dumb, sometimes uncon- 
scious, Liberal proclivities are almost certainly numerous. 
But the few open clerical Modernists count by the hundred; 
are a group as large as were the founders of other commencing 
reforms, Methodist or Tractarian; appear numerically to be 
growing, to be growing still more in confidence, prospect, 
enthusiasm ; are, perhaps more than any other clergy, alive 
with a sense of mission ; mentally are leavening the ecclesiastical 
mass with a quiet irresistibleness. Within the Anglican 
Church at this hour these Liberal clergy are a solid, contained 
fact. They are here; they have won recognition for themselves 
and for even their extreme teaching, have won something at 
least of that “common understanding” which, as Professor 
Henry Sidgwick admits, can cover doctrinal defect. 

This recognition it is which pioneers of other important 
and contested change are seen to have gained for their cause 
The originators of the Oxford Movement, with admirable 
persistency against popular misconception and dislike, evoked 
from the Anglican Church its potential Catholic characteristics, 
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until they succeeded in stamping on it an evident Catholic 
impress, until they conquered for themselves within the 
Anglican communion a position gradually unquestioned, at 
last, as we see, predominant. 

And for us Liberal clergy, too, recognition will not suffice ; 
our principles are not to be tolerated, they are to prevail. 
We invade the opponents’ camp right and left. (a) Right: 
We claim not sufferance, but control; we will have from 
the conservatives no condescension; we are not permitted, 
we are essential ; the need of us now, moreover, is surpassing, 
and the very age is ours; we stand at the springs of the 
Church which is to be, and its secret is in our keeping; 
inchoately, in hidden potentiality and slow genesis, we even 
are the future Church ; and the other Anglican schools, High 
and Low, in the long run will only live, will only maintain 
their beneficent power, when they shall have learnt our lessons 
and have been reanimated with our vitality. (6) Left: The 
conservatives must look to their own honesty; ruridecanal 
chapters must repent of their sometimes obdurate ignorance, 
of their blind reluctance to study the alphabet of the modern 
religious revolution ; if haste may be immoral, so may delay ; 
at a difficult turn in the road, to see obscurely or to see askant 
is not so dangerous nor so craven as to shut your eyes; to 
strive amid the perplexities of Biblical criticism for a straight 
path, for the permanent clue, for assured, even if distressing, 
results, is more respectable than to shirk the critical issue and 
to run from the critical truth. All conservatives are not 
guilty of these sins—far from it; but some, perhaps many, 
are. And if questions are mooted of exclusion from the 
English Church, it may be asked whether it is not this evasive 
temper which first of all should be driven out. 

(iii) I dare proclaim my belief—that is, my own inter- 
pretation of the common creed. Interpretations vary with 
interpreters; are necessarily and exactly as many as are 
these ; to every man a fresh one and his own; quot homines, 


tot credenda. I do not hesitate to declare mine. At bottom 
Vot. XII.—No, 2. 29 
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there is nothing to hide. We Liberal clergy are not furtive 
Churchmen. Doubtless in religious teaching, as in othe 
regions of didactic statement, the differing qualifications of 
the listeners, their graded intelligence and culture, call for 
respect and accommodation; child and adult, simple and 
thoughtful, illiterate and erudite neither invite nor allow to a 
preceptor the same educational approach ; they live one set in 
one intellectual world and another set in another, and only 
the language of their own world can each set understand, 
You must not obtrude points of destructive criticism and 
doubts which are shaking Churches upon the untroubled 
piety of the village. But on due occasion, in the proper 
court of obligation, we Liberal clergy can speak out utterly 
the belief that is in us. When we have spoken it, Professor 
Henry Sidgwick, though he holds that other immoral effects 
may ensue where the Liberalism is extreme, grants that in 
us there is “no substantial unveracity.” I will so speak out 
here and now. 

But first we must keep off the field a few popular and 
vagabond errors. 

(a) What is a creed? Words are feeble indicators of 
spiritual things, as we saw in detail above. Yet words for 
ever bubble up as signs of movement in the deep waters. 
Some of these words are caught and become fixed as standards 
of suggestion; they are adopted as the verbal representations 
of the Faith; they become to the Christian society media of 
preservation and growth, tokens of fellowship, incentives to 
combat; they sound in the councils, echo in the services, 
glitter on the banners of the Church. A creed is such a fixed 
array of words, authoritative and compact; it is, indeed, the 
art of religious formulation at its highest, the climax of dog- 
matic activity. But a creed is not perfect, not magical, not 
final! It is an effort of the human tongue, fallible, amendable. 


1 Liberalism discredits dogmatic finality, “The man who has arrived at 
the goal,” says the proverb, “is but at the beginning.” Liberalism urges its 
view against conventional opinion. “Of course the Creed, as a compendium of 
theology, does belong to the static ante-development stage of thought. All 
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It is terminology in all its transiency. It is the ecclesiastical 
language of one age passed on to the lips of the next—and 
again passed on. In each succeeding period, no doubt, it takes 
to itself new meanings, and it rises time after time to new 
intellectual occasions. But a day may come when it will need 
literal revision; the substance of it, what it ever essentially 
aimed at, being retained ; the nomenclature, the turn of the 
phrases, the subordinate affirmations being, for the wants of 
that day, improved. Idem aliter. Thus may Christendom, 
with awful reverence and hope, by and by review the muni- 
ments of its belief.* 

(8) The Nicene Creed is among creeds the chief. It is 
the uppermost bough of the confessional tree, whose luxuriance 
may be traced back to the green shoots of primitive baptismal 
formule. It protects something which the heart of the 
Christian world in spiritual experience had found to be 
precious and felt to be central. “First the thing,” insisted 
Pestalozzi, “then the word.” The Athanasians only stammered 
out what the heart of Christendom had the instinct for and 
wanted to say. In the wide hall of the Christian consciousness 
and during the debate of a hundred years the Athanasians 


the ‘lettings out’ of theology by gussets and patches have been made under 
protest ; and profess to be mere logical explicitations. We now, looking back, 
see that the Creed ought to have been imposed merely as provisional—as 
registering the state of theological development of that day ; as destined to be 
transformed into a better symbol; but in fact it was imposed, and is still 
imposed, by ‘officialdom’ as final at least so far as it goes. Hence the ‘ Lex 
Orandi’ treatment of the difficulty is to some extent an ‘economy’ (to use a 
polite term), an attempt to stretch the old bottles in default of new. . 
During the period of transition I suppose we must suffer these wretched 
‘economies.’ . . , We cling consciously to the earthen vessel lest through our 
imperfect discrimination we should part with any life-giving remnant of the 
heavenly treasure that may cleave to it.”—Autobiography and Life of George 
Tyrrell, vol. ii. pp. 184, 185. 

' “When men are sufficiently prepared by an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of religious growth, we shall have to recognise the right of each age to 
adjust the historico-philosophical expression of Christianity to contemporary 
certainties, and thus put an end to this utterly needless conflict between faith 
and science, which is a mere theological bogey.”—Autobiography and Life of 
George Tyrrell, vol. ii. p. 185. 
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doggedly moved their resolution, the Arians doggedly moved 
their amendment. The amendment was lost in the end; the 
resolution was carried ; and the heart of Christendom approved, 
Yes! in effect it cried, we want that word spoken, that word 
of hard theology ; we want that inner experience of ours made 
articulate; we have been dumbly aware of it for generations 
in our souls, aware of it wonderingly within; it is a secret 
which we knew in the hidden depths, which we lisped in 
supplication; now you have spelt it out on the legible tables 
of the mind; it is put into intellectual preserve ; it will shine 
over our heads, a watchword ; what we revered as a mystery 
we realise as a doctrine—the Divinity of Christ. 

(y) Clergy do not recite the Creed as individual schoolboys 
to a schoolmaster, performing a set task, under fear of 
inspection and the rod. Rather, if the comparison be not too 
trivial, do they recite it con amore as Etonians old and new 
might sing together the Eton Boating Song. It evokes the 
spirit of the institution and gives to it broken, yet inspiring, 
collective utterance. The Creed is the verbal badge of a great 
society; it is a venerable, hereditary statement, scientific 
in mould, but mystic in essence, conceived in symbolism, 
imbued with poetry ; it is “practically or equivalently rather 
than mathematically adequate”; it is the succinct, official, 
best attainable, dogmatic averment of the brotherhood; a 
Catholic sign, not a theological trap. You are not to pick out 
with the pincers of inquisition a clause here or a clause there; 
to hold it up before some thoughtful, anxious priest ; to exact 
from him some strait, convential assent ; or, if he fail in your 
ordeal, to pin him to the wall and cry, Now we have you! 
Professor Sidgwick, it must be owned, saw in the minister's 
“I believe” that rigorous personal obligation. I venture 
wholly and fervently to differ. The “I believe” is representa- 
tive. If the clergyman is in general mental agreement with 
the words of the Belief, and is in entire spiritual concurrence 
with its underlying purport and endeavour, he is herein a fit 
organ of congregational speech. Dr Sanday, Lady Margaret 
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Professor, is reported (THE Hissert Journat, October 1912) 
to have declared that he repeats a creed 
«not as an individual, but as a member of the Church.” 


Canon J. M. Wilson (Zhe Use of the Apostles’ Creed in 
Worship) lately preached in Worcester Cathedral thus: 


«We may in perfect intellectual sincerity repeat the Creed with its 
implications of mystery and miracle, as the essence of our Christian belief as 
abody, rather than as the scientific expression of our individual present opinions ; 
and thus we possess continuity with the Church of every age, continuity with 
our own childhood, and continuity with our fellow-Christians in every stage of 
thought, however different from our own, and in so doing we worship in truth.” 


Father Tyrrell, a knight of truth, gave (Lea Credendi) to our 
claim commanding assertion : 


“It is not then directly as an expression of my own private judgment and 
giritual orientation that I say the Credo, but as an expression of the Church’s 
collective Faith, which I desire to share and appropriate, and which I 
acknowledge as arule or norm, I say it as a quasi-sacramental act of association 
with the corporate life of the Christian people, past, present, and future. It 
isthe ‘I’ of the whole Church which finds voice in me and in each of her 
members. ‘Credimus,’ IIvoredouev, ‘We believe,’ was the older formula, as it is 
that of the Te Deum, and it gives us the true sense of the newer. 

“But since this is so, it is plain that in reciting the Creed I do not address 
myself to, or profess to be in inward agreement with, any other individual or 
school or passing phase of theological thought; that none of these have any 
more right to rule my spirit than I have to rule theirs; that the only norm I 
acknowledge is that to which they must defer as well as I—that of the slowly 
foming but divinely guided mind of the living Church of all times and all 
places, of which mind the Creed in its present form is the only authorised 
expression.” 


(6) The argument of this paper justifies a place among the 
clergy for extreme Broad Churchmen. A member myself of 
the Liberal right wing I desire to approve and exonerate the 
left. You cannot draw odd chalk lines across the path of 
clerical Liberalism and say at will, “ No farther.” Especially are 
Liberal clergy of slower pace morally prohibited from thwart- 
ing and upbraiding their swift, it may be precipitate, brethren. 
Yet those cautious Liberals are for ever making that attempt. 
It is an unreasonable tale. The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
(to speak for a moment of both) have in interpretation ex- 
panded by degrees. 1. “Right hand” has been stretched to 
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cover immaterial precedence ; 2. “ Maker of heaven and earth,” 
to cover the cosmic processes of evolution; 8. “ Resurrection 
of the body,” to cover post-mortem idealism; 4. “To judge 
both the quick and the dead,” to cover vast, gradual dis. 
crimination ; 5. “ Who spake by the prophets,” to cover al] 
the valid inspirations of humanity; 6. “ Descended into hell,” 
to cover entire de-localisation; 7. “ Ascended into heaven,” 
to cover a non-spatial exaltation; 8. “The third day he 
rose again,’ to cover objective revival and Christophanies 
apart from corporal resuscitation; 9. “Born of the Virgin 
Mary,” to cover a non-miraculous but sacrosanct. birth. 
Strange that, speaking loosely and approximately, each 
group of liberating expositors has assailed its more advanced 
companions; that each group has been, in some measure, 
persecuted, and in its turn has inclined to persecute, has 
been defendant in one age and prosecutor in the next. 
Group 2 has cast at group 3 the reproaches aimed at itself 
by group 1; group 3 against group 4 its own picked-up 
and similarly spent missiles. And now the first seven groups 
appear to unite in action for the censure and arrest of groups 
8 and 9.’ It is arbitrary, and it may not be. You cannot 
carve Liberalism into two clean and separate halves, marking 
one “allowed” and the other “forbidden.” Liberalism is a 


1 Well might T. H. Green declare (Two Lay Sermons): “ It is only in word, 
or to the intellectually dead, that the creed of the present is the same as the 
creed of the past.” 

2 Professor Sidgwick himself draws an iron line against group 9; he 
affirms that if the miraculous birth of Christ be withdrawn there falls “the 
vast weight of Nicene Theology.” The teaching of such a man compels me, 
a plain working clergyman, to a respectful attention. But Dr Sidgwick was 
eminent as a moral philosopher, not as a doctor of the Church, and he is no 
expert in appraising the securities and props of theology. In this sphere we 
may set over him at hazard, say, Dr Armitage Robinson, Dean of Wells, 
who in his noted open Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury writes: “The 
Incarnation is a cardinal doctrine of the faith. . .. But to say that the 
historical fact of the Virgin-birth is a cardinal doctrine of the faith is to use 
language which no Synod of Bishops, so far as I am aware, has ever ventured 
to use. It is to confuse the Incarnation with the special mode of the 
Incarnation in a way for which Christian theology offers no precedent.” 
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body of principles which embrace restrained practitioners and 
violent. In no case, however elementary, is clerical Liberalism 
free, or ever has been, from difficulty of conduct. To use 
words in an unusual sense is never sweet to the honest man ; 
tt is not simple enough; and, as the Imitation says, Beati 
simplices. But in a period of stress it may be a duty thus, 
sometimes painfully, to serve the fundamental realities of the 
Church, which are the fundamental interests of mankind.’ 

My own belief is this : 

(1) I accept the Nicene Creed. (2) At once I distinguish. 
I mentally shift the emphasis more and more on to the great 
spiritual affirmations of that reverend symbol, away from 
the detailed historical affirmations; (8) because the spiritual 
affirmations (e.g. “I believe in one God... and in one 
Lord Jesus Christ . .. being of one substance with the 
Father.... And I believe in the Holy Ghost... and 
I believe one Catholick and Apostolick Church”) appear to 
me to be the proper and sure exercises, and to be based on 
the inward experience, of the common Christian consciousness ; 
whereas the detailed historical affirmations (e.g. “ He suffered 
and was buried, and the third day He rose again according to 
the Scriptures, and ascended into Heaven”), literally inter- 
preted, stand on the authority, and, so to speak, at the mercy, 
of a small band of trained historical scholars. (4) This 
distinction obtains, in my judgment, even in the case of the 
central doctrine, viz. between (a) the spiritual affirmation of 
the Incarnation, on the one hand, and (0), on the other hand, 
the historical affirmation of the physical miracle—which is of 
the Incarnation the traditional mode and concomitant. (5) 
I accept the record of this physical miracle of the Nativity 
with far less assurance than the record of that spiritual fact 
of the Incarnation ; because I believe that of that spiritual 
fact the Christian consciousness, exerting its just functions, 
has been an abiding and age-long witness, whereas from the 


' According to that fine definition of religion as “the adjustment of our 
conduct to a transcendent world.” 
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physical miracle historical science (here the appropriate and 
final decider) appears, in the voices of its chief European 
authorities, to be more and more averse—the critical chemistry 
seeming more and more to put the supernatural, containing 
narrative into natural solution. That miracle, however, has 
been ingrained in the Christian consciousness for eighteen 
hundred years; it has been ingrained in my consciousness 
(with one obscuring interval) from childhood ; therefore I hold 
on to it with struggling hope against, as I think, the present 
verdict of the best historical research and erudition, expecting 
that this verdict (retracting, devious, zig-zag as it has been in 
its progress from generation to generation—now destructive, 
now restoring, now discordant, now unanimous) may yet, 
before it reaches its goal, take another conservative turn, 
(6) But madness it were not to look ahead; to shut one’s 
eyes and ears to the immense critical disturbance; not to 
prepare, especially in view of critical exploits in the Old 
Testament, for a possibly adverse critical issue in the New 
Testament; to rear the Christian edifice on territory which 
we rent from the historians, and from which they may oust 
us, rather than on the native spiritual ground and indefeasible 
freehold of the Church. This would be again to play the 
obscurant and disastrous part of the Roman Church in 
Spain, of the Eastern Church in Russia. Even so staid 
a journal as The Guardian was alive, and radically alive, 
fourteen years ago to these possibilities. In a long review, 
31st January 1900, of Professor Percy Gardner’s Evxploratio 
Evangelica, it writes: 

“ Now if it should prove on a fair and thorough criticism (and this is the 
work, not of one man, but of a generation) that on historical grounds the 
conclusions summarised in this book, or others like them, are true, then 
Professor Gardner has done a work of simply inestimable value in sketching 
the lines of reconstruction, And it will be found that he retains a large 
proportion of what ordinary Christians most value, though under forms which 
at first sight seem strange and even repellent.” 

These anticipations are akin to the forecast of the present 
writer. (7) Religion in accord with Science; ecclesiastics 
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docile, repenting of our immemorial error; the host of 
Christian pilgrims chanting their processional hymn in tune 
with knowledge ; mentally God and sinners reconciled—an 
article of my creed is that this coming of the Lord is at hand. 


Adeste, fideles, 

Laeti triumphantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem ; 

Natum videte 

Regem Angelorum : 
Venite adoremus Dominum. 


HUBERT HANDLEY. 


LonpDoNn. 






















THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


THe Rev. A. W. F. BLUNT, M.A., 


Vicar of Carrington, Nottingham ; sometime Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Ir is a healthy symptom in the condition of the Church of 
England that it is beginning to admit its own failure. That 
failure is indeed patent, whether we consider the statistics 
of church attendance, or more significant facts, such as the 
slightness of the Church’s hold on the modern democratic 
movements, its proved incapacity to revise its own Prayer 
Book, or its obvious inability to instil a sense of discipline into 
its members or a sense of mutual charity and trust into its 
several sections. We have had various speculations of late as 
to the causes of this failure. Most of them, written from the 
academic standpoint, find the explanation in the intellectual 
unrest of the time. Typical of this class of speculation is 
the essay by Mr Talbot in Foundations, or an article by 
“ Academicus” in the Church Quarterly Review for January 
1913. But, so far as I know, we have not yet heard any ex- 
planation from the standpoint of the parochial clergy. And 
it is as an attempt at some such statement that this article is 
offered. After all, we must recognise that University society 
and the rare circles of the educated do not mould English 
opinion. Their influence is but small in those large or small 
centres of commerce in which the parochial clergy are mostly 


busy ; and what is here written is merely an effort to summarise 
346 
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the experience gained in a typical parish of a large provincial 
city, a parish wherein every class of commercial society is 
represented. 

Mr Talbot has written a most interesting essay on “the 
modern situation.” It is just the kind of generalisation which 
was to be expected from a University milieu, and it is done as 
well as it could be done. But I am bound to confess that 
those elements which he cites as constituting the modern 
situation are simply negligible, in any description of the situa- 
tion such as it is found in a place like this, compared with 
elements which he does not notice. Let me put the position 
quite personally. Of hostility to the Church I find but rare 
examples, of hostility to parsons not many, of hostility to 
religion very few. The vast majority of people are friendly. 
They approve of religion, they approve of the Church—many 
even subscribe to it. It helps, they feel, to keep the poor 
quiet and the young respectable. At the same time, a clear 
majority of grown people in all classes, rich, middle, and poor, 
neither attend the church nor take any active interest in 
religion. Intellectual reasons may account, perhaps, for five 
per cent. of the cases, but not for more. For the rest, their 
attitude is not one of positive opposition or disbelief or doubt, 
not even of avowed indifference, but of sheer negative neglect. 
The causes of this neglect are partly the accidents of house- 
hold occupation ; most households include no domestic servants, 
and where there are no servants the care of babies and small 
children becomes a tie which makes church attendance very 
difficult, and the father will very seldom enter a church if his 
wife and child are at home or are waiting to be taken for a 
walk. But, beyond this, the neglect is due to simple un- 
adulterated slackness. It seems a contemptibly commonplace 
and homely explanation in comparison with speculations as 
to intellectual tendencies. But I appeal to any parish priest 
whether it is not his experience that scientific or intellectual 
movements are far less formidable enemies of religious obser- 
vance than the bed, the arm-chair, the pipe, the motor car, the 
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bicycle, or the golf club. It is not mental alertness but physical 
relaxation which is the Church’s worst opponent. 

This cult of physical relaxation is in its turn due to various 
causes. The bodily strain, the pressure, and the monotony of 
modern industrial and commercial occupations is one cause, 
But it is not the only cause, for the tendency is found, not only 
in the “ working classes,” but in the leisured classes to at least as 
great a degree, perhaps even to a greater degree in proportion to 
their opportunities of recreation. There is a real slackening of 
moral fibre among all classes ; and the butterfly existence of so- 
called “ Society ” has its parallels among those whom convention 
does not admit to that charmed level. And with this moral 
slackness goes a spiritual laziness. A large proportion of the 
people do not come to church simply because they cannot 
pray. Worship is too severe a tax on their spiritual capacity, 
The Holy Communion commits them, as they recognise, to a 
degree for which they feel themselves unequal. This laziness 
is not observable only in matters of religion: it prevails with 
regard to all educational opportunities. Very few boys and 
girls continue any form of study after they leave school; and 
crowds will attend a football match, whilst a mere handful can 
be attracted to an organ recital or a lecture. 

A great deal of this slackness is purely temperamental, 
even though it is general. There is no conscious theory at its 
back. But, so far as any dim nebula of a theory can be dis- 
cerned, it may be described somewhat as follows: “Church 
attendance is not a necessity but a tax; and the tax is super- 
fluous. Religion is a private affair ; 1 can worship just as well 
at home. And indeed worship itself is somewhat of a luxury. 
A religion of mere morality is quite enough, and morality can 
be practised independently of worship, whether public or 
private.” 

The failure of the Church is not so entire as it seems. 
There is no doubt that its influence extends very widely to 
produce a respect for moral laws and sanctions. The witness 
of the’Church on moral questions, weakly and inadequately as 
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tt has been given and understood, is yet much stronger and 
more generally accepted, even among those who are unaffected 
by its witness to spiritual truth, than is always realised. And, 
moreover, even its spiritual teaching is more powerful than any 
statistics would suggest. ‘The stream of grace which flows from 
the Church touches many beyond its active or even its pro- 
fessing members; and the average non-churchgoer is much 
nearer to the kingdom of heaven than he is himself aware. 
But it must nevertheless be admitted that, so far as any 
public recognition of religious obligation or any private sense 
of personal religious conviction is concerned, his life discloses 
a blank void. I repeat that this is scarcely ever due to 
theoretic reasons. The problems of pain and sin and death 
trouble some, but the experience of pain and sin and death 
brings more to church and to a real sense of religious duty 
than the problem of these evils keeps away. The real 
trouble is not intellectual. It arises far more from absorption 
in temporal pursuits and enjoyments. The cares and riches 
and pleasures of the world are the real agencies that choke the 
Word. The majority do not hold off from religion because 
they think on the subject. They do not think. They neither 
believe nor disbelieve. Their only philosophy is that this 
world is quite enough to bother about. And this is true, with 
due allowances, whether they are top or bottom dogs. There 
is very little opposition to the Church’s dogmas and sacraments, 
because there is very little understanding of them. ‘They are 
neglected not because they are regarded as untrue or super- 
stitious, but because they seem immaterial and superfluous. 
There is an almost total indifference to the Church’s discipline, 
not because it is the discipline of the Church, but because it is 
discipline. 

The Church, in fact, has failed to produce a conviction of 
its own necessity, except as an ethical agency; a conviction 
of its own value, except as an emotional dispensary. In the 
former capacity it appears to the average respectable and 
moral man as something which may do good, but not a good 
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of which he himself stands in need. In the latter capacity it 
commends itself to women; but the average man, however 
sentimental he is at bottom, is profoundly shy of confessing 
or seeming to recognise the characteristic. And so on both 
counts he holds himself aloof. The Church has not succeeded 
in winning general recognition as the indispensable home of 
indispensable grace for the human will, as the indispensable 
giver of a corporate witness to God, enunciating dogmas as 
the necessary formulas of corporate assent, and imposing 
discipline as the necessary rules for corporate obedience. And 
this failure, though not entirely, is largely our own fault. In 
our effort to justify our own existence, we have allowed 
religion to be misrepresented as a mere moralising agency, as 
a kind of special constable sworn in to assist the secular law, 
and public worship to be misrepresented as a mere sedative or 
soporific to human emotions. Even our churchgoers are very 
often in a state of gelatinous amiability on the subject. Many 
come to church because it helps to keep them respectable or 
because they find “spiritual comfort ” in the services ; and we 
meet their wishes by making them spiritually comfortable. 
We decoct soothing syrup for the soul, when what it often 
needs is a really bracing tonic or a discomforting purgative. 
In other words, we have compromised too much. We may 
have Christianised the world a little, but we have permitted 
the world to secularise the Church a great deal more. We 
have tried the easier part of our task, to infuse a flavour of 
goodness into the wicked world, or a flavour of sentiment into 
the hard world ; we have shied back from the more difficult part, 
to infuse a flavour of eternity into temporal life. It is true 
that there has been a big revival of the emphasis on grace and 
witness and self-dedication ; but this revival has not always been 
well directed, and certainly its success is not proportionate to 
the effort put forward. If there has been a growth of Church 
feeling, there has also been a growth of worldly neglect. 

To some extent the Church’s failure was inevitable. It is 
involved in the very nature of the problem, in the very fact 
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that the Church of Christ is not the Kingdom of God. 
Christ’s laws give the ideal for the Kingdom’s life. But the 
Church has had to be opportunist, has had to compromise those 
laws, by the mere stress of its relation to the world in which 
t exists. It began by compromising the moral ideal for the 
sake of discipline and dogma. It adopted an attitude of 
exclusiveness and opposition to the world ; it made dogma and 
discipline its test of membership, and it excommunicated more 
often for heresy than for immorality, for ecclesiastical than for 
ethical irregularity. It went perhaps too far in this direction ; 
but its attitude, apart from the extravagances of ecclesiasticism, 
was fundamentally right. It was right, because corporate 
unity is more valuable than individual morality. Morality is 
derivative, dogma is primary. ‘To make morality the test of 
membership is, moreover, to attempt the hopeless task of 
establishing a Church of none but saints. In practice the task 
is hopeless, for morality is often only surface-deep, and moral 
goodness is too elusive to be standardised. The result of the 
attempt, whenever it has been made, has been to attach 
predominant importance to the obvious and grosser sins, at 
the risk of condoning the. subtler but perhaps more funda- 
mental sins. And in theory also the attempt is a complete 
mistake, for the Church is not the Kingdom, and in the Church 
tares and wheat are to grow together till the harvest. We 
are often invited to condemn a Church which could burn 
John Huss and leave Cesar Borgia scatheless. And no doubt 
Church unity has sometimes acted as a Juggernaut. But that 
is also sometimes the behaviour of Truth itself. And though 
nobody will condone either moral laxity or dogmatic bigotry, 
nevertheless the right order for the Church to preserve is 
dogma, discipline, morals, as may be realised when we note 
what has resulted from inverting the order. For the charac- 
teristic of the Church of England in modern times has been a 
reaction to dogmatic and disciplinary laxity ; an armistice has 
been declared between the Church and the world ; the Church 
no longer opposes the world, but has experimented with the 
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policy of permeation and peaceful penetration. And the result 
is patent. The Church’s moral influence is nearly as strong as 
its influence in dogma and discipline is weak; and yet the 
Church as a whole is weak, and religion as a whole is weak 
also. Many men are respectful towards the moral laws which 
the Church declares, who pass idly by the spiritual facts on 
which it bases these laws. And the result is not only that 
the Church suffers under the huge burden of its nominal ad. 
herents, but that the cause of religion in general suffers also: 
for such people may be moral, or they may be sentimental, 
but they are carnally and not spiritually minded. 

The policy, therefore, which seems indicated is that of a 
counter-reaction, a reaction by which the line of demarcation 
between Church and world shall no longer be blurred, but 
shall be drawn clear and precise, that all men may know 
definitely what membership of the Church is and means and 
involves, alike in regard to dogma, to discipline, and to morals, 
(1) Under the first head, we need to revert to an emphasis on 
the necessity of a visible Church, and to assert that religious 
individualism or non-religious socialism are both but mutila- 
tions of Christianity. We need to enhance the importance of 
Church membership by reviving the thought of the Church as 
the priestly body. And as a corollary we need to proclaim the 
value of Church dogma as a necessary expression of that 
body’s corporate mind. Of course, the relation of dogma to 
truth is a question that needs constant discussion. We must 
allow that dogma is but an imperfect formulation of truth, 
and we must not present a hard front to all possibilities of 
restating dogmas. But there is a world of difference between 
being ready to give ear to restatements of dogma, and dog- 
matically denying that dogmas are necessary at all. We 
must insist that dogma has a positive value, a primary necessity, 
as the only true basis of all Christian morals, and as the agreed 
formulation of what the Church holds to be true ; and that all 
the doctrinal disputes which have seemed to be concerned 
with mere words, or even mere letters, did, as a matter of fact, 
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result in a more synthetic formula, z.e. one that is nearer 
the truth, and therefore a stronger foundation for morality. 
(2) Under the head of discipline, we had better begin by giving 
up the pretence to be a National Church in any sense which 
hinders us from being a Catholic Church. In particular, we 
had better renounce the ambition to be a Church which every 
Englishman has, by virtue of his nationality, a right to belong 
to but no duty to obey. We shall be more wisely advised to 
equate our work in England with our work in the mission-field. 
Then we shall be able to realise that the discipline of the 
mission-field is as necessary here in England as it is in 
countries for which we do not make the equivocal claim that 
they are nominally Christian. To take but one example, 
we shall perhaps begin to recognise the futility and folly of 
our present system or want of system in the administration 
of Holy Baptism, whereby we baptize indiscriminately all 
who are presented, without observing any one of the safe- 
guards which the Church has ordained as conditions of that 
administration—safeguards which, in the mission-field, nobody 
would dream of neglecting, but which we have allowed in 
England to become practically obsolete, with the result that 
baptism has sunk to the level of a social ceremony of regis- 
tration or of a magical charm, working ex opere operato. 
(83) Under the head of morals there is, of course, no doubt that 
we need to give, with much less vacillation and ambiguity, 
a social message to the world of our time. But it is even as 
necessary that we should, in dealing with our own members, 
insist that the groundwork of their moral obligation is their 
corporate duty, and that sin is not merely sin against the body 
of society, but against the Body of Christ. In short, we need 
to teach that their moral duty is based upon their position as 
members of Christ, and that membership of Christ is based 
upon a given grace. The Church is a teacher of morals, 
because it is a steward of grace ; and the indispensable relation 
of ethics to sacraments is a point upon which our own members 


should be no longer left in uncertainty. Humanitarian ethics 
Vou. XII.—No. 2. 23 
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are one thing; Christian morals are another; the Church's 
concern is with the latter, not with the former. 

The laity, then, need to be far more definitely and thoroughly 
educated in Churchmanship. It follows, therefore, that the 
clergy must be better equipped to instruct them. It is often 
supposed that a more learned clergy will be better able to 
attract outsiders and convince gainsayers. But this is only 
true in regard to a very smail section of English society ; for 
the rest, it is a delusion. The great majority of outsiders are 
not gainsayers; they are not imbued with intellectual objec- 
tions, and will not therefore be impressed by an intellectual 
ability to answer them. But a learned clergy will be better 
able to instruct their own people thoroughly. And the 
necessity of a better-educated clergy is thus a corollary from 
the necessity of a better-educated laity. 

Nothing so far has been said on the subject of Christian 
reunion. But the omission is deliberate. Reunion must 
indeed be a primary charge on the Church’s prayers. But at 
present it is quite clear that overt attempts at reunion are 
premature. They are premature because we are still obsessed 
by the idea that the way to attain reunion is that each side 
should give up something. And that is but the vainest of 
fancies. Reunion can only be attained (as the Bishop of 
Chicago has told us) when every side comes prepared to say, 
not what it will give up, but what it will give. And we at 
any rate are not ready to do this until we are clearer in our 
own minds where we stand and what exactly we have to give. 

We must not, however, expect that such a policy as is 
here recommended will transmute our failure into a vulgar 
success. If statistics be our criterion, our failure will in all 
probability be more apparent ; we shall probably lose numbers 
of adherents, at any rate at first. This need not trouble us 
unduly. Language is often used which would imply that, if 
the Church only did its duty properly, it would be bound to 
be a success. But this is a complete illusion. The example 
of Christ’s own ministry is enough to prove that a statistical 
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suecess cannot be commanded so easily ; and all Church history 
testifies that a Nemesis waits on such success. We shall be 
yell advised to abjure thoughts of success and to devote our 
attention to loyalty. If we do our duty, we shall not be 
popular. But at least we shall be a Church of Christ, failing, 
if we fail, because we are a Church of Christ. At present our 
success, so far as we succeed, is that of a compromise with the 
world; our failure, so far as we fail, is the punishment that 
waits on such a compromise ; and the punishment is not likely 
to become less. 

Is this the policy of despair? It may seem so. And yet 
we shall only be tempted to despair if we forget that the 
purpose for which the Church exists is not to save souls—that 
is Christ’s work—but to bring Christ to souls, and souls to 
Christ ; not to win members—that is the Holy Spirit's work 
—but to bear witness to the truth, whether men will hear or 
whether they will forbear. 

Finally, if we are not to concern ourselves with calculations 
of numbers, shall we be tempted to be tactless, harsh in our 
judgments, roughly uncompromising and rudely dictatorial ? 
That indeed is a possible danger. But it is a less danger than 
that of unworthy or over-eager compromise. Men are as a 
tule prone to be enamoured of popularity, and we shall not 
be likely to err by excess of zeal for the unpopular alternative. 
For many a day to come the motto, “If I yet pleased men, I 
should not be the servant of Christ,” will be a wiser one for us 
to digest than the motto, “I am become all things to all men.” 
And if we carry on Christ’s work with a great sincerity and 
loyalty to the truth, and above all in the spirit of true prayer, 
we may in time be guided into that finest wisdom which 
is able to combine both mottoes in thorough and perfect 
concord. 


A. W. F. BLUNT. 


Norrincuam, 











CHANGING RELIGION. 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 
1. 


To those of us who live in the swirl and rush of commercial 
life—as, for instance, in a West Riding city where as a topic 
of conversation even the weather gives place to wool—the 
most striking feature of modern life is its intense practicality, 
Anything that has no apparent bearing on actual life is re- 
garded as of no importance. The word “theoretical ” is used 
as a term of opprobrium, suggesting imaginative flights useless- 
ness, and moonshine. Inventor and discoverer command no 
respect, unless a company can be floated, and dividends earned. 
We are a mercenary and utilitarian generation. 

For this temper of mind the great triumphs of applied 
science are no doubt largely responsible. We have seen such 
miracles performed in facilitating locomotion and communica- 
tion, from railways to aeroplanes and radio-telegraphy, and are so 
muchinterested in the multitude of comforts and pleasures which 
a high civilisation affords, that our whole attention is focussed on 
the external parts of life, on the things which affect material 
well-being. And, side by side with this development, and 
indeed incorporated with it, is the growth of industrial condi- 
tions, and consequent commercialisation of values. Money is 
the most powerful means to the attainment of comfort and 
pleasure. Therefore, business success is, naturally, our ideal. 

This development has had its effect on religion. Here also 
we are become practical. To some extent religion seems to be 
dwindling and dying, crowded out of existence by the mere stress 


of making a living, or, in the case of the idle rich, by eating, 
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drinking, and being merry. And it is not solely the rich that 
are guilty of this latter indictment. The crowds on football- 
eld, cricket-field, racecourse, and in public-houses are made up 
mostly of working men. Work and low forms of pleasure divide 
hetween them almost all the waking hours of a terribly large pro- 
portion of our people. Religion is being squeezed out. Where 
tt does continue to exist and to show any vitality, it is being 
compelled to be practical, in order to survive. And the prac- 
tical form of religion is morality, social service, and the like. 

There is no need to deprecate this practical religion. The 
world has much need of it, and the various social reformers are 
doing good work on its behalf. Fired by the injustice of 
present conditions, they set out with eager zeal to succour the 
not-guilty “bottom dog.” They are right in so doing, even 
though it may justly be urged against them that their aims are 
low—a mere affair of more cakes and ale, to be paid for by 
lessening the grouse and champagne of the plutocrats. The 
aims are low, but commendable nevertheless. If we can raise 
the average of well-being, if we can diminish suffering, by all 
means let us do so. 

Other forces are impelling thoughtful religious men in 
the same direction. These, perceiving that, whatever our 
supposed differences on matters of belief, we are all agreed on 
the importance of good character, are inclining more and more 
to a religion which shall at least be undogmatic. Doctrine 
divides ; righteousness unites. On practical moral issues the 
believers in all kinds of ’doxies are at one, and can work 
together in efficient harmony. ‘This fact, so striking a contrast 
to the facts of disunion and discord which are still occasionally 
thrust on our notice by what Emerson calls “the fury of sect,” 
is leading peaceable souls away from doctrine, and towards life. 
They say, with Mr Birrell : 


“Whatever mysteries might appertain to mind and matter, and notwith- 
standing grave doubts as to the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, it is bravery, 
truth and honour, loyalty and hard work, each man at his post, that make this 
planet inhabitable ” (Obiter Dicta). 
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Boileau, speaking of the Jesuits, said that they were a 
people who “lengthen the creed and shorten the Decalogue.” 
The modern tendency is exactly the reverse. Less creed, 
more righteousness. In our libraries the dust lies thick on 
volumes of controversial divinity, and even the famous 
Provincial Letters are read—as by Gibbon—only for their 
style. The points which were vital then are now remote and 
uninteresting. Not even the wit of Pascal can make the dry 
bones live, even though the quarrel between Jesuit and 
Jansenist was partly on moral grounds. How much more 


defunct, then—if more were possible — must the purely 


doctrinal controversies be! Who cares now about homoousion 
and homoiousion? The diphthong which once split the 
Christian world in two, now stirs no pulse—no, not even a 
theologian’s ! 

The tendency, then, is to elevate morality (including social 
service) into a religion. This is in the right direction, but it 
overshoots the mark by being too practical. Morality cannot 
take the place of religion so long as the human constitution 
remains what it is. 

In the first place, it ignores the speculative, cause-seeking, 
metaphysical instinct. Probably all men, even in our busy 
and practical times, are in various hours of stress or exalted 
perception (someone’s death, a “ sunset-touch, a chorus-ending 
from Euripides”) impelled to address to the universe, however 
inarticulately, a series of questions which morality cannot 
answer. What am I? And Whence? And Whither! 
And what does Existence mean? The positivist tells us that 
we ought not to ask these questions, because there is no 
answer to them; though how he knows that is not quite 
clear. If he is relying on his intuitions, he is no more likely 
to be right than the metaphysician, whose intuitions point the 
other way. And, anyhow, we cannot get away from the fact 
that the human mind does ask these questions, and cannot 
help asking them. And (pace Mr Frederic Harrison and 
other exceptions who serve to prove the rule) the vehemence 
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of the asking is in direct ratio with the general mental power 
and spiritual elevation of the asker. The yokel wonders least, 
and questions least ; a Carlyle—yes, even an optimist Browning 
_withers and agonises in strenuous demand. The question- 
ing is there, right or wrong. Religion answers the questions. 
The Ethical Society and the positivist do not. Therefore, 
morality cannot replace religion. 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that this metaphysical 
questioning is, as just indicated, very much on the wane. 
The modern mind, so full of practical affairs, is becoming less 
and less concerned about a final solution of the riddle of the 
universe. Also, the scientific man—and we are all more or 
less scientific now—sees the universe as such a stupendous 
affair that any attempt at totality-explanation seems more 
than a little absurd. It may ‘therefore be admitted that, 
though the failure of morality to supply a metaphysic is fatal 
to its present attempt to become a religion, this may never- 
theless be no permanent block. Humanity may become less 
speculative ; metaphysics may sink into limbo; and morality 
may become sufficient unto itself and may then call itself a 
religion—though it will not be what we mean by religion 
now." 

But this affair of metaphysics is only one objection. It 
is possible enough that future generations may lose interest 
incomplete solutions of the Welt-Rdthsel, as we in our time 
have lost interest in the quibbles of the schoolmen ; but there 
is another question which will gain correspondingly in im- 
portance. Withdrawal from metaphysical speculation, plus 
the extremely practical temper already alluded to, will lead 
to a vigorous inquiry into the bases of morality. The man 
in the street, unregenerate, practical, will ask why he should 
act morally when his inclinations draw him in other directions. 
The moralist and the positivist have no convincing answer. 


'«Tt seems that in course of time we shall reach a stage in which, 
recognising the mystery of things as insoluble, religious organisations will be 
devoted to ethical culture” (Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography, vol. ii. p. 468). 
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Abstract Moral Ideals, abstract Grands Ftres, salvation 
through August Comte our Lord,—these do not appeal to 
our unregenerate friend. Try another tack, ask him if he 
does not feel an inner impulse to “realise his highest self,” 
and he will smile vaguely, or shrug definitely. These phrases 
do not touch him. They are blank cartridges. You must 
put forth your hand—taking a hint from the wily Adversary’s 
counsel—and touch his bone and his flesh. If, for example, 
you tell him, in answer to his question as to why he should 
do right, that in proportion as he fails to do it in this world 
he will suffer pain in the next, that for each attempt at doing 
right here, he will be rewarded there—if you can seriously 
tell him this, you will reach him. You have given him what 
he calls a “reason.” The question of course remains as to 
whether your alleged facts are true, and the man may not 
accept them as being so; but he will admit that if they are 
true, they are of vital importance to him. His own well- 
being is concerned, and he is thus touched in his tenderest 
spot. If the alleged facts are true, he recognises that they 
provide a sufficient “reason” for effort of a kind which may 
not be pleasure-yielding here, but which will be worth while, in 
view of the ultimate outcome. Religion says that the facts are 
true: morality and positivism say nothing: therefore religion 
has the pull. 

This demand for rewards and punishments before we will 
consent to “be good” may seem a childish or even a mean 
thing. But, after all, what are we but grown-up children! 
Why should we pretend, and put on spiritual airs? Why 
fear to admit that we do not like pain, that we want to be 
happy? Constituted as we are, we cannot help it. Let us 
then at least be honest! Let us admit that religion's 
assurance of pains and rewards in a future state is sufficient 
inducement, if believed, to make us conform more nearly than 
we otherwise might to the ideal conduct. The trouble is 
that it is no longer believed. Heaven and hell have vanished 
in their turn, as the Valhalla of our Norse forebears vanished 
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qhen Christianity arose on the twilight of the ancient gods ; 
and we are left, as Mr Kidd among others has lengthily 
informed us, Without rational sanction for morality. We are 
in need of something that shall be to theological Christianity 
what that Christianity was to the followers of Odin. We 
await a new Paulinus to tell us—as in Bede’s pathetic little 
story he told Eadwine and his court—whither flies the soul 
when it passes out into the dark. And it is not altogether 
mere selfishness. It is often on behalf of others that we most 
strongly feel that justice is not done here, and that another 
stage of existence is needed to square things up. Also, we 
have a kind of instinctive conviction that, quite apart from 
moral desert and payment, there is a bigger meaning in our 
existence than this life manifests to us, and greater powers in 
our own selves than we are at present able to make use of :— 


“,... if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


But does she go on? ‘That is the question. 


II. 


The appeal to revelation and metaphysic is now obsolete. 
The case must be tried at the bar of science. The science of 
the nineteenth century disclaimed the power to deal with the 
question directly, but thought that the notion of survival of 
death was indirectly rendered absurd by the establishment of 
regular concomitance between mental and cerebral changes. 
However, we have now changed all that. We know now 
that science cun deal directly with the problem of death, while, 
as to psycho-physical parallelism, it is now recognised that 
this parallelism—even if it were much more complete than is 
yet proved—is no argument for materialism.’ 

There seems to be a strong probability that this branch of 


1 Cf. F. C. S. Schiller’s Riddles of the Sphinx, p. 295; Professor James’s 
Human Immortality ; and Bergson’s Matiére et Mémoire for anti-parallelism. 
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scientific investigation will play a very important part in the 
religious and philosophical life of the twentieth century. Fo, 
the last thirty-one years the Society for Psychical Research 
has plodded along, sadly hampered and abused by the over. 
credulous for being too sceptical, and by the ignorant over. 
incredulous for being too believing ; and the results of its quiet 
labours are already rather astonishing, particularly the latest 
developments, which seem to indicate that some of the 
Society’s recently deceased members are carrying on a 
vigorous campaign of communication from “the other side,”! 
There is no need to repeat here any summary of the evidence, 
which is extremely complex, and very difficult to estimate: 
but it is noteworthy that some of the more sceptical among 
the investigators—old hands who are keenly alive to the 
various alternatives of fraud, telepathy, etc.—have been greatly 
impressed, and almost convinced, by the recent phenomena, 
It may also be said, without fear of contradiction, that no 
serious inquirer has ever yet been known to investigate with 
any thoroughness in these regions, without coming to the 
conclusion that things do happen which orthodox science 
cannot explain. The investigators may differ among them- 
selves as to whether the true explanation is “ spirits,” telepathy 
from living minds, clairvoyance, or something as yet unnamed 
(or a mixture of some or all of these), but they are agreed that 
some supernormal explanation is required. And it seems 
extremely likely that any such explanation will involve, even 
if it does not directly affirm, the supposition of man’s survival 
of bodily death. If so, science will have made religion rational 
once more. The man in the street will listen, for the religious 
teacher will give him solid, scientific reasons for devoting some 
attention to soul-culture. He will prove to him that dollars 
are not everything, and that the man who builds for this life 
only, is taking a short-sighted view of existence. ‘The far- 


1 Proceedings S.P.R., vols, xx. to xxvi. inclusive, Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1909 
(summary of vol, xxii, and comments, by Mr G. W. Balfour and Principal 
Graham). Also New Quarterly, Jan. 1909, article by Mrs Verrall. 
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seeing, practical man, once he is convinced that, ultimately, 
the race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong, but 
that virtue, character, are the things which lead to the ultimate 
prizes—once having seen this, he will shape his course, at least 
to some extent, accordingly. ‘The horizons have receded ; the 
former limits are limits no longer; there is further territory 
to take into account ; and from being entirely this-worldly he 
will become, at least partially, other-worldly. 

And this, “enlightened selfishness” though it be, is at 
least an improvement. It is a selfishness of a better kind. 
It aims at a spiritual instead of a material welfare. It brings 
with it philanthropic endeavour, conducing to mitigation of 
others’ sufferings, to charitable judgments, to righteousness 
and sweetness. It is therefore not to be undervalued, 
imperfect though it is." 


III. 


Thus far we have tacitly assumed that religion, in order to 
recapture the modern man, must be rational, must be able to 
give scientific evidence for the things not seen, must offer 
some kind of proof of the continuance of man’s spirit into a 
post-mortem state the conditions of which will depend on our 
use of the life that we now have. ‘Two questions here arise. 

(a) Granted survival, is there moral continuity, as religions 
assert? Is sin punished, and virtue rewarded? We need 
proof of this, as well as of mere survival, before the psychical- 
research evidence can have any compelling moral influence. 
In answer to this, we may frankly admit that the evidence for 
moral continuity is at present much smaller than that for 
survival. We have had enough to do to prove survival, and 
our efforts have been almost entirely directed to the securing 


1 Tf, as offset to our request for rewards, we are willing to suffer the 
consequences of our sins, there seems much less “meanness” in the attitude 
than in that of an Evangelical who accepts the old theory of the Atonement. 
As Sir Oliver Lodge remarks, none but a cur “will ask for the punishment 
to fall on someone else, nor rejoice if told that it had already so fallen” 
(Man and the Universe, p. 220). 
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of evidence of identity, or, as in the “ cross-correspondences,” to 
the proof that some mind external to the automatists is con- 
cerned. Moral continuity, then, is presumed rather than 
proved ; though it may be proved later on. 

(b) Is religion necessarily bound up with belief in surviya] 
of bodily death, or indeed with any particular intellectual 
opinion or opinions? Is not the religious state of conscious. 
ness essentially different from intellectual processes and con- 
clusions? Are we not committing an ignoratio elenchi— 
hitting the wrong target—by labouring at our psychical- 
research proofs of survival, in the interests of religion? These 
proofs may affect conduct, through self-interest (though, as a 
matter of fact, creed affects conduct much less than is 
commonly supposed), but they do not change the man himself, 
He is not necessarily any better, inwardly, for the mere 
knowledge that post-mortem reward and punishment is a fact. 
No amount of intellectual knowledge can take the place of, or 
will necessarily bring with it, spiritual elevation of character— 
i.e. real goodness. The two things are distinct. 

Here it becomes apparent that it is desirable to have a 
definition of “religion,” and this is a difficult matter. ‘The 
usual etymologies (of Cicero and Lactantius) are of little 
assistance. Kant’s “morality considered as a divine com- 
mand” is too theistic, and moreover seems — in Arnold's 
phrase—insufficiently “touched with emotion.” Max Miiller’s 
“perception of the infinite,” etc., is suggestive but unsatis- 
factory, the “infinite” being a purely negative term, and thus 
a true Unknowable and Unperceivable. Myers’s “ response 
of the soul to all that it knows of cosmic law” is good, but 
perhaps lays too much emphasis on knowledge; for the 
religious man, gud religious, is not thinking of law or know- 
ledge. For present purposes, let us take Professor James's 
definition of religion as an affair of “inner unhappiness and 
need of deliverance on the one hand, and mystical emotion 
on the other” (Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 431). 
According to this, it is a feeling of unrest, of being somehow 
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wrong and out of tune; merging into a more or less ecstatic 
feeling of rest, of attainment, as of one who is put right and is 
im tune. 

It is interesting to note the ubiquity of these psychological 
facts. ‘They are not by any means confined to Christianity, 
nor even to organised religions of any kind. John Stuart Mill 
attained a mild sort of regeneration, after a period of typical 
uneasiness and melancholy, by reading Wordsworth. Some 
may even reach it through mathematics.' The best examples 
are, however, to be found in Christian literature ; and of these 
Professor James gave in the Varieties an excellent selection. 
As further illustration, let me here quote a rather good case 
which I happened to read about just recently : 


“Suddenly something happened to me. What it was or how it came I 
had no idea, but somehow an inner eye seemed to be opened in my soul, and 
Iseemed to see that after all God was a fact—the bottom fact of all facts— 
and that the only thing to do was to find out all about Him. It was not a 
pious feeling such as I had been looking for, but it was a conviction—just such 
a conviction as comes to one when a mathematical problem is suddenly solved. 
One does not feel that it is solved, but one knows it, and there can be no 
further question,” ? 


Hannah Smith was brought up in a Quaker atmosphere, 
but was unable to get up the proper religious feeling. From 
sixteen to twenty-six her religion was “nothing but a religion 
of trying to feel.” Then came the illumination or conversion 
just described. Continued study of the Bible resulted in a 
further flash of revelation that God was somehow or other in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, ‘There need be 
no searchings within or raking up of one’s inward feelings to 
make things right with God. Christ had made them right, 

1 “This condition of Inspiration, direct Intuition, or Enthusiasm—some 
approach to what is meant by ‘seeing God’—is but transitory, and may be 
rare, but it can be induced by a great variety of instrument. A few attain it 
during the contemplation of law and order enshrined in a mathematical 
expression, or in some comprehensive philosophic formula; but to many the 
transfiguring and revealing experience is heralded by the song of birds, by 
sunshine upon grass, by the wind in tree-tops, or by the wild solitude of 
mountains ” (Sir Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe, p. 123). 

? My Spiritual Autobiography. By Hannah Whitall Smith. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell & Co., 1908. 
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and we had nothing to do but accept it all as a free gift 
from Him.” 

As already indicated, it is noteworthy that the mystic up- 
rush follows the line of least resistance. The revelation clothes 
itself in the familiar symbols. 'To Quaker Hannah Smith it is 
God and God-in-Christ ; to Unitarian Emerson it is God only, 
or an impersonal Something which fills him with peace and 
joy,’ like the Presence which Wordsworth felt (Tintern Abbey, 
etc.); to Plotinus it is the unnameable One, and communion 
is the “ flight of the Alone to the Alone.” Theistic belief is 
not an essential, as Buddhist mysticism shows. After Gotama’s 
struggle towards attainment comes the familiar ecstasy : 


“This is uniformly described as a mental state of exaltation, bliss, insight, 
altruism, The different Suttas emphasise different phases, different facets, as 
it were, of this condition. But they regard it as one and the same upheaval 
of the whole mental and moral nature—will, emotion, and intellect being 
equally concerned. Thus one Sutta (the Mahdsaccaka) lays stress on the four 
raptures, and the three forms of knowledge; another (the Dvedha-vitakka), 
on the certainty, the absence of doubt; another (the Bhayabherava), on the 
conquest over fear and agitation; another (the Ariya-pariyesand), on the bliss 
and security of the Nirvana to which he then attained.” ? 


Further :— 


“ And no one of all the experiences described in these accounts is, in the 
canonical books, confined to the Buddha, Each of them is related, in other 
passages, of one or other of the men and women who afterwards adopted the 
new teaching, and fell under its influence. These conditions are constituent 
parts of the state of mind called Arahatship, They all recur in the standard 
description, repeated in so many of the Dialogues, of the manner in which 
Arahatship is reached. And the sum of them is, in this connection, called 
Nirvana, one of the many epithets of Arahatship.” ® 


IV. 


Religion, then—at least in its most general aspect, as 
described by Professor James—is not necessarily associated 
with any particular intellectual conceptions. It is a state of 


1 “Crossing a bare common, in snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded 
sky, without having in my thoughts any occurrence of special good fortune, | 
have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. I am glad to the brink of fear... . I 
become a transparent eyeball; I am nothing; I see all; the currents of the 
Universal Being circulate through me ; I am part or particle of God ” (Nature). 
2 T. W. Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, pp. 35, 36. 3 Ibid., p. 37. 
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consciousness, produced in a totally inexplicable manner. It 
appears or does not appear, and all is said. It is allied to 
inspiration rather than to reasoning. Alles ist als wie geschenkt, 
as Goethe says; and we have little or no control over the 
business. 

But, though we cannot control these states of mind in any 
direct or certain way, we can perhaps make some attempt at 
judging them. And, though judgment will not affect 
mysticism in any direct manner, it will influence the pheno- 
mena indirectly ; for all minds are more or less susceptible to 
the general atmosphere. Moreover, there is a tendency here 
and there, on the part of some who have rebounded from ex- 
cessive rationalism, to encourage the mystic vision by various 
methods which are said to be efficacious. This tendency is 
largely the outcome of our increased knowledge of Buddhism, 
Yoga, and Oriental mysticism generally. It is particularly mani- 
fest in America, where the publications of the New Thought 
school—led by Horatio Dresser and R. W. 'Trine—have met 
with an astonishingly favourable response. It seems therefore 
very desirable that some evaluation of mystical states should 
be made, in order that we may discover, if possible, whether 
they ought to be cultivated or discouraged. 

To this end, two things require to be done. (1) Other 
psychological states, analogous to mystical ones, should be 
examined, and their value estimated; this should help us in 
classifying mysticism, in somewhat the same way as a known 
substance may help us to guess the constitution of an unknown 
one, if the form of crystallisation is the same. (2) The mystical 
experience must be submitted to the pragmatic test. 

(1) The one feature common to these experiences is, as we 
have seen, a feeling of peace, attainment, vision, conviction 
that “it is all right.” This kind of state can be produced to 
some extent in most people by artificial means which the 
modern conscience does not commend. Thus produced, we 
call the state—in advanced stages— drunkenness. Other 
drugs besides alcohol are capable of bringing about a similar 
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result, e.g. Indian hemp, laudanum, and other stimulant. 
narcotics. The same revelation, often in such vividness as to 
affect the whole after life, may be obtained in states of partial 
anesthesia by chloroform, ether, or nitrous oxide, as Professor 
James points out, quoting the experience of Mr B. P. Blood! 
Further, the mere fact of ecstatic exaltation may be produced 
not only by physiological means, but also by hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and even by psychological stimuli of low order, 
without definite suggestion from without. Harriet Martineau 
tells us in her Autobiography that when a little child she had 
played cards and had won twopence. “'The pavement hardly 
seemed solid when we walked home—so elated was I,” she 
remarks ; “the very sight of silver and copper was transporting 
to me without any thought of its use” (vol. i. p. 25). A 
typically mystical state, though of low intensity ; yet produced 
by no specially worthy object. In such cases we assume no 
influx of the divine. We record the fact, but we draw no 
inference. Why then should we draw inferences from, or 
attach special importance to, similar states when they are 
associated with what are considered venerable objects—God, 
Jesus, Virgin, 76 &v am\ovv, and what not? The psychological 
state proves nothing. Ecstasy, a supreme happiness and 
consciousness of at-one-ment, does not prove that all is 
really well with the experient, any more than melancholia 
proves that all is really ill. The mystic of course cannot 
help his subjective certainty, any more than the sufferer 
from religious mania can help having the conviction that he 
is eternally lost; but we must accept neither as proving any- 
thing about the real state of affairs. ' 
(2) The mystic consciousness must be pragmatically tested. 
What are its fruits? Are people better (as it is usual to 
suppose) after these illuminating experiences? We accept 
their statement that they. feel better, but is the feeling enough ! 


1 Varieties, p. 384. Sir William Ramsay, in partial anesthesia, “saw” the 
truth of Berkeleyanism (Proceedings S.P.R., ix. p. 236), Cf. Tennyson's 
trances, T'he Ancient Sage, and Memoirs of Alfred Tennyson, ii. p. 473. 
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Has their character benefited? Do their interrelations with 
their fellow-beings show greater approximation to what the 
general consensus of opinion calls the ideal conduct (roughly, 
high altruism) than before ? 

These questions are not easy to answer satisfactorily. The 
revivalist and the convert will give an unhesitating “ Yes” to 
all of them, but revivalists and converts are not usually 
philosophers, and we cannot accept their opinions without 
confirmation. On the whole, it does not seem that we can 
come to any conclusion on the matter, without carefully 
collected data which are not yet available. Dr Starbuck’s 
Psychology of Religion indicates the kind of statistics required. 
We want biographies of converted or illuminated individuals 
—full biographies, from birth to death—in order that we may 
judge the sum total of the effect of the experience. Failing 
this, it would be interesting and instructive to have the 
opinions of careful and unprejudiced observers (if such there 
be) as to the cases known to them. Let them observe their 
friends and acquaintances; comparing, in the twice-born 
cases, “ before” and “ after,” and also comparing the once-born 
with the twice-born. And, demanding this, I am_ perhaps 
called on to practise what I preach, and to give the results of 
my own observation. 

I must premise that my circle of acquaintance is not large 
enough to supply data for any generalisation, and that I 
entirely refrain from drawing conclusions. 1 merely state the 
results of limited observation, and am prepared to see those 
results overbalanced by the observations of others whose 
surroundings are different. This said, I go on -to affirm, 
without hesitation or doubt, that the definitely twice-born 
people known to me are not specially admirable characters, 
as compared with the once-born. The obvious retort is that 
this opinion is due to my own unregenerateness ; sinner does 
hot appreciate saint; a hero is not heroic to his valet, not 
because the hero is not a hero, but because the valet is a valet. 


And so on. But it is not a matter of mere subjective likes 
Vou. XII.—No. 2. 24 
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and dislikes. It is a matter of objective fact. I find that the 
twice-born—the converted ones, the saints, the “ professors ”— 
are less trustworthy in carrying out promises, in telling the 
scrupulous truth, in punctilious justice and honesty in the 
minor affairs of life, than the once-born. It so happens that 
I count among my friends several very vigorous anti-religion- 
ists. One is a Haeckelian; another is more of a Huxleyan, 
I dissent from their philosophy in many points, and I am not 
prepared to maintain that they are the sweetest-natured 
among my acquaintances. They are a trifle too assertive and 
combative ; readier to smell religion—in order to jump on it— 
than ever was inquisitor to smell heresy. But, while admit- 
ting their lack of mellowness and depth, I affirm their excep- 
tional trustworthiness. To either of them a promise is a 
sacred thing. Make an appointment with one of them, and 
you know that he will punctually be there, though the 
heavens fall and he has to scramble over the débris. They 
are as reliable as the force of gravity, both in their fulfilling 
of promises, the justice of their actions, and the veracity of 
their statements. In these aspects (and surely they are very 
important ones) they are the most admirable of men. 

Turn now to the other side of the shield: consider the 
converted. Among these brethren I find great (yea, even 
smug) respectability, great regard for externals, regular attend- 
ance at public worship, much emotion at revivals and prayer- 
meetings, much quoting of Scripture, and much spiritual pride. 
But exceptional honesty and veracity I do not find. Still, I 
do not charge them with deliberate lapses, though it needs a 
robust charity to give them such large benefit of the doubt, in 
many cases known to me. It seems to me rather that their 
deviations, their little meannesses and unveracities and dis- 
honesties, are the result of their general mental build. Their 
religious temperament carries with it moral instability. Having 
their heads in the cloud, they are unable to see the gross earth. 
Rapt in their mystic contemplation, they sometimes neglect to 
pay their bills or keep their promises. “It’s so easy to forget 
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, little thing like that,” as the comic song has it, when the 
mind is occupied with higher things. 

It follows as a natural consequence that in business 
dealings the unregenerate are preferable to the “ professors.” 
A wool-buyer friend of mine who lives in Turkey has a 
similarly strong preference for Turks as against Armenians. 
The former (Moslems) are found to be passably honest. The 
Christian Armenians would manage to steal butter out of a 
dog’s throat. 

But, even if my data were sufficient to generalise from— 
which they are not—the case would not be settled. For my 
friends the “ professors” might have been worse still if they 
had not been converted ; and, on the other hand, my Haeckelian 
friends might become much better than they already are if 
they could be regenerated. It is therefore impossible to judge 
from these people whether or not a conversion or second birth 
is morally beneficial. 

It may be claimed, however, that many converts at revival 
services do exhibit a change of character which is an improve- 
ment. Drinking habits may be abandoned, and chapel-going 
adopted. Whether the man is really improved, is less certain. 
Sometimes he becomes a canting rogue, very vocal and 
plausible. Sometimes he seems to have merely changed his 
method of intoxication; for, in Wales particularly, religious 
services seem to have an emotional character which becomes 
almost frenzied. Still, the new method is cheaper, and the 
convert’s wife and family will probably benefit, whether he 
does or not. But, in short, we cannot tell, with any certainty, 
whether the “religious consciousness” is pragmatically good 
and desirable or not—whether it is evolutive or degenerative. 


V. 


Thus, at the end, reason abdicates. I, personally, being 
a once-born subject, may incline to suspect that mystical 
emotion is morbid and pernicious, like hashish-ecstasy, opium- 
dream, or “anzsthetic revelation.” But I cannot prove it, 
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any more than the mystic can prove his point. In other 
words, if you like, the conviction on both sides is intuitive. 
Each has as much right to his opinion as the other, | 
confess, with regret, that the mystic is much more confident 
than I am, and therefore happier. But, as already remarked 
in a different connection, that is no proof of his real rightness, 
In fact, it is rather the other way. Most of us know a few 
people who are exceptionally sure that they have the whole 
truth on this or that matter, and it is a continual source of 
astonishment to them that other people fail to see it. They 
are generally very happy people—naturally enough—and | 
confess to an occasional spasm of envy in talking to one of the 
fraternity. ‘To an irreverent and unfeeling world they are 
popularly known as cranks. 

As to the future of religion, then, reason can tell us 
nothing. For, in great measure, religion is a matter of sub- 
liminal uprush, and we do not know the laws of its manifesta- 
tion. The spirit bloweth and is still; and in each case we 
know not why. May it not be, however, to hazard a specula- 
tion, that the inspiration which formerly manifested itself in 
the mystic emotion of religion may be in course of changing 
its mode of manifestation? Instead of appearing as emotion, 
it may appear as ?zntellectual energy. Is not such a guess to 
some extent supported by the trend of history? There is 
probably less religious emotion in Christendom per head at 
the present day than ever before. And there is certainly an 
increase in average intellectual acquirements and _ powers. 
Does it not seem—here I admit to airing my Aberglaube— 
that a Suso, a St John of the Cross, a Boehme, a Marguerite 
Marie Alacoque—who was so ecstatic that she “ wasn't any 
good in the kitchen” and who supplied an insoluble problem 
to the good nuns as to what on earth was to be done with her 
—does it not seem that these emotional folk are much less 
admirable characters than the once-born Darwins, Huxleys, 
and Sidgwicks, who, though having no “religion,” yet held 
sternly on in the way of rectitude, conforming to a standard 
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higher than many of the twice-born ever reach? As Myers 
says, the intellectual virtues are now become necessary to 
alvation. The maxims of the savant are as morally binding 
4s the maxims of the saint. The exercise of intellect is a 
higher duty than any cultivation of “ union with the Divine.” 
The savant’s sincerity, his unremitting, uncompromising, toil- 
sme search for truth, is a grander thing than the passive, 
drunken raptures of Marguerite Marie Alacoque. Moreover, 
his results are greater. Copernicus and Darwin are better 
religious teachers (in the best sense of the word) than Plotinus 
and St Teresa; for they enlarged and systematised our con- 
eption of God’s universe, and thus glorified Him. It is of 
course true enough that there is much intuition in science 
itself; discoveries are made by happy flashes of genius. The 
“scientific uses of the imagination”—in Tyndall’s phrase— 
are great. But the orientation is different. Also the savant 
has more faith than the mystic,—more faith in the possibility 
and power of knowledge. And this is contributing to the 
linking up of peoples and the beginning of a Brotherhood of 
Man, such as individual mystic emotion would never bring 
about. Does not then the savant represent a higher stage of 
evolution than the ecstatics who have reached a “cosmic 
consciousness” which may be no more than an auto-hypnotic 
hallucination of feeling, devoid alike of beneficence or truth ? 
If so, religion (as the word is defined by Professor James) will 
cease to exist, and we shall be better off without it. Some- 
thing called religion will continue in being, though what it will 
beno man can say. It seems to me, however, that it will be 
somehow specially concerned with the new realms which our 
psychical science is now discovering. Science is far from 
“bankrupt.” It has a new earth to its credit, and it is now 
adding a new heaven. It is religion (in the mystical sense) 
that is bankrupt; for in the twenty-six centuries between 
Gotama and Hannah Smith it has no progress to show. 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 


Braprorp. 

















BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
IDEA OF GOD. 


HENRY C. CORRANCE. 


ALL systems of thought must pass through the fire of criticism, 
in order that the dross may be destroyed and whatever living 
principles they possess strengthened and purified. It is safe to 
prophesy that the work of our greatest living philosopher will 
not escape this common fate, nor is such immunity desirable, 
But the criticism must be of the right kind. Bergson’s philo- 
sophy is so complete in itself, its various strands so intercon- 
nected, and so fruitful in its results, that any partial and 
one-sided objections which do not take account of the system 
as a whole, will not only fail to touch his main positions, but 
will be quite ineffective in their more immediate and restricted 
reference. In fact, as the work of this great thinker is dis- 
tinctly a constructive, rather than negative, criticism of 
previous theories, it can only be met by a counter-theory 
occupying the same ground and attempting to solve the same 
problems. 

His conclusions are so radical, and so destructive of what 
may be called the vested interests of past philosophy, that 
it was certain they would not remain long unchallenged. 
Some very ancient weapons have already been furbished for 
the attack. Among others, of course, the familiar and facile 
charge of “abstraction” has been made against him. It is 
always easy to bring this charge against any philosophy ; since 


all are necessarily abstract in their degree, owing to the 
374 
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fundamental nature of words and thought. But it is a 
weapon without point, except the character and results of 
the abstraction are explicitly recognised and exhibited. Even 
in the case of Kant, against whom such a charge has most 
frequently and effectively been made, there is this justifica- 
tion for abstraction as a method, that he thus enables his 
readers to see the different parts (or rather “ principles”) of 
the mental apparatus, even though the separation between 
them can only be purely arbitrary. It is the method of the 
surgeon who isolates portions of the human anatomy which 
are never separate in life. But the error of Kant consisted in 
taking these abstractions as definitive, and as ending, therefore, 
ininsoluble antinomies. Bergson’s use of abstraction, on the 
contrary, is the exact opposite of this. It is that of the 
clockmaker who instructs his apprentice by taking a machine 
to pieces, and then putting it together in such a way that it 
goes better than before. If the inadequacy of this illustra- 
tio were not recognised, it would be misleading, for no 
philosopher has been so steeped in the wholeness of mind and 
matter, in the sense of that unity of life and consciousness 
which includes mechanism but is superior to it. He sets out 
with the plain and oft-repeated warning that such abstrac- 
tions are not to be taken definitively, but only provisionally, 
in order to make us recognise the distinctions which lie in the 
bosom of that unity, but have been obscured by the point of 
view of previous philosophy. 

He makes, for instance, no such absolute distinction, as he 
has recently been accused of making, between the time and 
space categories and duration. Only, according to him, this 
distinction represents a deep difference in the nature of things, 
the non-recognition of which has led to many of the troubles 
of philosophy in the past. The spiritual element, as the origin 
of all things, partakes of both these principles in their degree 
and order. Mind does not, as it were, impinge upon matter 
and become flattened out in a broad surface, but already 
contains within itself the tendency to spatial perception. 
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Similarly, though extension is the distinguishing property of 
matter, yet the more its inner constitution is penetrated, the 
more it becomes resolved into pure motion, and, ultimately, 
into the spiritual principle of duration. It is at the meeting- 
point of these two opposite movements that perception arises, 
Quality, like quantity, is due to the interaction of mind and 
matter ; but, in this case, the second is the more passive factor, 
Perception, by means of the afferent nerves, gathers vibratory 
motion, the universal basis of active matter, into varying 
rhythms of consciousness. Quality is thus much nearer to the 
intimate nature of mind than is quantity. Men have sought 
to measure the strength of their sensations and feelings by ex- 
ternal standards, but there is really no such common measure 
between minds. The mind can only be conscious of certain 
qualities in its own states, and the strength and peculiar char- 
acter of its feelings can only be known to itself. 

It is impossible, within the limits of an article, even to 
summarise Bergson’s theory of the connection of the various 
mental powers with the brain, on the one hand; and that 
between these powers and the conscious self on the other, as 
elaborated in Matiére et Mémoire. But this very slight sketch 
may, perhaps, be enough to indicate the line of thought by 
which Bergson seeks to explain the general relations between 
mind and matter, that stumbling-block of philosophy, and to 
illustrate the bearing of his main principle upon the question. 

He brings the same principle to the solution of that old- 
standing puzzle, the relation between motion and space, the most 
popular form of which is that of the race between Achilles 
and the tortoise. Space is divisible, but motion indivisible. 
Movement is a rhythm, the rhythm of duration. We measure 
movement as we measure time, by applying to it the category 
of space; the only means by which any measure, in the 
quantitative sense, is possible. The moving object passes 
through so many points in space, and we say it has covered 
so much ground, so many inches, so many miles. But the 
movement, as such, is quite distinct from the space that has 
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heen traversed. In fact, it is not only distinct, but the exact 
opposite, since extended space is a series of stationary points. 
The fallacy of the ancient puzzle consists in treating the move- 
ment as if it were itself divisible and therefore motionless. 

Again, he applies the same principle to the solution of the 
age-long problem of determinism and freedom. The deter- 
mining element of consciousness consists in the spatial 
categories. In the earlier stages of conscious life such deter- 
mination is absolute: mental activity is limited to reflex 
action. But, as life rises in the scale of existence, until 
it reaches self-consciousness, liberty of action becomes wider 
owing to the greater variety of choice offered to reflection, and 
the greater variety of means of accomplishing its ends, which 
it has gradually developed. And, among self-conscious beings 
themselves, the more they live on the surface, the more will 
they be the slaves of circumstances. But it is not only 
sensation and perception : it is also spatial ideas which deter- 
mine the mind. And, as every thought, in order to be distinct, 
must tend towards spatialisation, abstract notions remaining 
empty formulas until they are supplied with some content, it 
is difficult to see how the mind can free itself from the tyranny 
of mechanical and spatial notions. 

Once more the same principle intervenes. The mind, 
owing to the necessities of action, cannot avoid the use of 
spatial concepts. In fact, as we have seen, these concepts, or 
rather the tendency to spatialisation, is an element of the 
mind itself and not imposed upon it from without. At the 
same time, the durational element in mind is distinct even 
from the spatialised time category, and certainly from all other 
spatial concepts. 

Here, then, we have the essential nature of mind; and the 
more the mind is able to do violence to its racial habit, 
necessary as this is to its ordinary life, the more it is able to 
withdraw into itself and realise this essential character of its 
own nature, the greater will be the degree of freedom to which 
it will attain when it goes out once more from itself in action. 
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According to Bergson, it is only at certain supreme moments 
that approximations are made to full liberty. In the ordinary 
way, actions, and even thoughts, are largely determined ; 
though, the greater the degree of self-realisation and self. 
recollection, the more are the spatial categories subject to the 
ego and used in the cause of freedom. 

Here, again, must be noted an unfair criticism to which 
Bergson has been subjected. It has been said that his scheme 
leaves no room for determination by the higher motives and 
emotions, more especially religious and moral. This is a mis- 
representation. He would not deny for a moment, because 
it would be strictly in accordance with his philosophy, that 
such ideas as, ¢.g., love, justice, truth, when imposed ex- 
ternally on the mind, influence conduct by the force of 
authority. It is by fear, or, at least, by external impressions 
of goodness forcibly suggested to the mind, that a child is first 
taught, and the action becomes free only in proportion as such 
ideas are assimilated and appropriated. The mind becomes 
free in proportion as the choice becomes deliberate, and the 
strain between the rival sentiments and passions ceases, 
Dogmatically taught morality is a form of tyranny, even 
though necessary. The individual who gives rein to all his 
bad passions is, so far, more free, even though such action will 
not ultimately issue in freedom. Yet an Anglican bishop has 
said, apropos of liquor prohibition, that he would rather see 
Englishmen drunk and free than slaves and sober. 

Freedom consists in the spirit making the sentiment its 
own and becoming identified with it. Thus Bergson wnites 
on page 126 of the Essai sur les données immédiates de la 
conscience (the quotation is from the original, the important 
words being in italics): “It is, then, a rude psychology, the 
dupe of words, which describes the mind as determined by 
sympathy, aversion, or hatred, as if these were so many forces 
pressing upon it (he does, however, allow elsewhere that we 
are obliged provisionally to apply spatial images to mental 
facts). These sentiments, provided that they have attained 4 
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suficient depth, represent, each one of them, the entire mind, 
in the sense that all the content of the mind is reflected in 
each one. ‘To say, then, that the mind determines itself under 


the influence of one of these sentiments, is to recognise that it 


determines itself entirely.” 

Then it has been said that Bergson’s view of freedom 
destroys the belief in all finalism whatever. This is not so. 
It is true that his view does preclude any finalist scheme 
which is an absolute forecast of results. But those who object 
to this view must show, what no maintainer of absolute 
fnalism has yet been able to show, that liberty, in any real 
sense of the word, can be consistent with their theory. If 
they cannot show this, there seems no alternative to deter- 
minism but the solution proposed by Bergson, founded on one 
and the same principle of the distinction between duration 
and space. 

It will at least be clear, from these examples of his doctrine, 
that, whether Bergson’s theory be true or false, it is certainly 
not “abstract” in the wrong sense of the word. In fact, it is 
the most concrete of any of the philosophies. For it combines 
together idealism and realism, subjectivism and externality, 
intuition and intellect, motion and rest, determinism and free- 
will, reflection and action in a way that has never been 
previously effected ; and that without making any forced or 
unnatural concretion of irreconcilables, but on a single, 
transparent principle which, whether disputed or not, is at 
least clear and consistent throughout. His philosophy, though 
concrete, forbids the glozing over and confusing of real 
distinctions, such as that between duration and eternity. 
These two ideas cannot be compared from his standpoint, the 
one being founded on a real inner experience, in which all 
preceding moments are gathered into the present, and the 
present is always pressing on to the future; the other being 
a mere abstraction, detached from, and inconsistent with, 
life. In eternity there is neither past nor future. In dura- 
tion the future is yet unborn and the past exists only as 
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it lives in the present. The idea, then, of God as a Being 
Who gathers up all succession, past, present, and future, in 
one simultaneity of consciousness, amounts to nothing more 
than the complete and absolute spatialising of duration. No 
jugglery of logic can ever unite such totally and essentially 
opposed ideas as those of succession and simultaneity. 

And although, of course, Bergson’s philosophy, as does 
even natural science, and as any universal theory must inevi- 
tably do, transcends experience—yet it is founded on it, and 
never contradicts it, as many of the older philosophies have 
done. Far from his philosophy is any word-juggling with 
supposed essences and existences, which are beyond the ken 
of the mind which imagines them. His very idea of God 
itself is not explicitly stated or argued, but disengages itself 
necessarily from his theory as a whole. And it is in this 
ultimate question that his main principle is most fruitful. 

Plato’s theory of the mystical sanctity of universals has 
ruled all subsequent idealist thought down to Neo-Hegelianism. 
It makes a double appeal to man’s nature, to his instinctive 
desire for rest and stability in a world of change, and to his 
logical sense of complementary contrast. This attitude of 
idealism, therefore, has met a deep need of man’s nature. It 
offers a “here and now,” a “being” in contrast to the stream 
of “becoming.” In various shapes and categories, such as 
form and substance, it has presented man with that standing- 
point of unchangeableness and eternity which he desires. 
Bergson’s philosophy turns this assumption inside out and 
upside down. His theory, which is at least self-consistent, and 
explains, as we have seen, by a single principle, several radical 
antinomies inherent in the older view, argues that universals, 
so far from being a declension from some perfect archetype of 
thought, are really no more than abstractions from spatial 
categories. He thus connects them, no longer with the 
highest, but with the lower, categories, with those which limit 
the freedom of the spirit by imposing on it the external 
conditions through which it must act. Therefore, as we have 
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already seen, it is necessary that the spirit, in order to realise 
its freedom, should withdraw itself as far as possible from all 
spatial determinations: it must even make the supreme and 
heroic effort of attempting to realise that its time-category is, by 
atransference of the outer to the inner, also spatial, and that, 
however inevitable this may be, owing to the necessities of action, 
the real life of the spirit is already outside time as well as space. 
That life is perpetual movement, a duration, a movement 
entirely sud generis, measured not by time but by the living 
experience, a sense of timeless flux, a rhythm of thought and 
action, in which the whole past and present interpenetrate, 
though only certain memories rise to the surface of conscious- 
ness, The inner life of the spirit is thus brought into the 
strongest contrast with those static categories which represent 
the spirit’s descent into matter; a descent which meets a 
similar movement coming in the opposite direction to, but of 
the same nature as, its own. No philosophy could thus be 
more radically and diametrically opposed, than Bergson’s, to 
the whole course of past idealism. His boldness in thus 
attempting to reverse the process and development of ages 
can be justified only by results. 

It is the main object of the present paper to point out and 
emphasise the revolutionary effects of such a doctrine upon 
that metaphysical conception of the Deity which has been 
built up, out of the spatial categories, in the course of Christian 
centuries. It will probably be a long time before the far- 
reaching and radical nature of that doctrine is fully appreciated 
even by those who admire M. Bergson’s philosophy. For his 
negative criticism is not so conspicuous as that of Kant, inas- 
much as it does not attack any specific and traditional argu- 
ments for theism. And yet he is really far more radical than 
Kant. But, while Kant’s strength and value lay chiefly in his 
negative criticism, it is the positive and constructive side of 
Bergson’s scheme which stands out most prominently. To 
this his most radical criticisms are subordinated, and, therefore, 
his system as a whole is far more a vivid and original apologetic 
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for theism than a criticism of the grounds on which it has 
previously been maintained. 

Yet is his weapon none the less, but the more, keen and 
searching because at the first it is not felt. It will be like 
the sword in the fable of the Eastern magician, which was so 
keen that it passed through the body of his opponent without 
the latter being aware of it. But the moment he shook himself, 
he fell to pieces. 

But, even if the old idealist philosophy is overthrown, 
popular conceptions will survive it long, since the principle has 
sunk deeply into the general consciousness. Nor is this sur- 
prising when it is considered that all practical life and action 
must be dominated by, and adjusted to, spatial categories, 
Hence a popular tendency to fossilisation of thought corre- 
sponds to the philosophic elevation of symbols into permanent 
and abiding realities. It is from this deeply rooted and 
inevitable principle that has sprung the use of idols to 
represent God. It is from this that have arisen all anthropo- 
morphic notions. Hence, too, even more than from narrow- 
ness of outlook, comes the popular worship of fixity of ideas, 
Many years ago the present writer remembers being told 
of a certain Anglican clergyman, known to himself and the 
narrator, who had been living so long in the same parish 
that his flock had come to respect his views, although they 
did not believe in them. If anyone holds an even obviously 
false view long enough, this is called consistency ; whereas, 
from the same popular standpoint, a mind which moves with 
the times, and adjusts itself to the changing conditions of 
environing thought, is dubbed “changeable.” This idolising 
of immobility of thought is a perversion of the true ideal— 
consistency of character. It is that element in the human 
mind which, though essential to its nature, and necessary 
when properly directed and subordinated, affords a point of 
support to all infallibilities and dogmatisms. 

The popular mind contains all the elements of philosophy 
in confuso, as is necessarily the case considering that the great 
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realities of experience, which is the only sure ground of philo- 
sophy, are the same for all. Therefore it contains and recognises 
theelement of change as well as abidingness. ‘There can be little 
doubt, however, that the latter tendency has been exaggerated 
through Platonic and Christian idealism sinking down, in the 
curse of many generations, into the general consciousness by 
means of popular teaching and hymns. The contrast is drawn 
most clearly in such lines as :— 


“ Change and decay in all around I see: 
Oh! Thou, Who changest not, abide with me!” 


If anyone will throw his mind back beyond the time when 
he received definite and dogmatic Christian teaching, and can 
remember the way in which the idea of eternity then pre- 
sented itselfto him, he will find, perhaps, that he had a vivid 
conception of it under the form of everlastingness, that is, 
eternal duration. It was the “for ever and ever” of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the “ while endless ages run” of the hymn, not “the 
eternal moment,” a metaphysical conception which he would 
not have then been able to appreciate. 

But the popular mind is uncritical in its conservatism, as 
inits radicalism, and consequently it identifies these two very 
disparate ideas. It takes many generations to make deep 
impressions upon that mind, and when once they have been 
made, it is still more difficult to change them. It is easier to 
cause their total rejection than to modify them. The meta- 
physical idol, built up out of logical abstractions, has sunk 
deeply into that general consciousness, and is far more difficult 
to break than one of wood or stone. Besides, it has been 
identified with the moral ideals of Christianity, with all that is 
implied by religious and moral sentiment, which gives it great 
strength and prestige. And it thus comes about that both the 
moral and metaphysical aggregates are either accepted or 
rejected as a whole. The charge is not untrue of the general 
public that the rejection of dogma, and especially of this 
metaphysical notion of God, involves also the rejection of 
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Christian morality, though there are many instances on either 
side which show that this connection is not necessary or 
absolute. 

And, indeed, it is recognised, even by those who think but 
little, that the cerftring of these moral ideals in a Perfect and 
Personal Being is the very crux of Christian theism, especially 
with the now enlarged knowledge of natural history and 
archeology. Bergson’s theory of God concerns only meta. 
physics. It does not touch the moral question at all, and 
so avoids the difficulty. And in this respect the absolutist 
philosophy is on the same footing. It is theologians who, for 
the practical needs of faith and worship, have, in the course of 
ages, succeeded in welding together in the mind of the popu- 
lace the moral and metaphysical aggregates. But, in one sense, 
Bergson carries the war further, into the very heart of the 
intellectualist conception of Deity, into such current formulas 
as “The Unchangeable” and “The Eternal,” the strictly 
metaphysical character and non-religious origin of which is 
little suspected by the large majority of those who make them 
a matter of faith. 

Bergson’s Creator is immanent in nature, but not, like 
the God of Pantheism, identical with it. He is continually 
trying to express himself under conditions which are more or 
less opposed to his freedom, and which he is only partially 
successful in overcoming. Yet he is ever “making all things 
new” in a sense which is in direct contrast and contradiction 
to the static philosophy. He lives in duration, not in 
“eternity,” and, therefore, at least his liberty is not self- 
limited by any absolute finalist scheme. There is finalism in 
the universe, but it is in no sense rigid or determinate. It 
consists of the forward spring (élan) of the spiritual and 
life principle, by which it seeks, apparently, to realise itself; 
though, like a winding river, it cannot go direct, but encounters 
many obstacles which divert it from its course. Thus life is 
full of surprises, and can never be anticipated, because no two 
moments are ever the same, but every new moment is coloured 
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and qualified by the whole past which lives in it, and itself 
enters into and qualifies the past. The work of creation is 
ever proceeding, and Bergson’s God is truly a living God. 

So far, then, from the static categories of “here and now” 
expressing reality, they are merely abstractions from it. The 
idea of eternity, in the sense of unchangeableness, is opposed 
to life. The “being” of the metaphysician is no more than 
an abstraction of that ‘ becoming ” which is reality itself, just 
as the photograph of motion can give no more than fixed 
positions. 

It is true that Hegelians and Neo-Hegelians endeavour to 
include life in the static categories, but this is mere logical 
jugglery, and bears no relation to life as we experience it. 

At the same time, Hegel is, in some respects, the best 
of the whole line of absolutist philosophers, because he 
recognised the limitations of the mere universal. Nothing 
can be finer than the starting-point of his philosophy, where 
he places the category of “ being” at zero and makes positive 
reality commence with “becoming.” But, thereafter, he 
attempts to make empty categories do a work they were 
never intended to do—yield the movement, concreteness, and 
experience of life, and, by this extreme, exposes the weakness 
of the whole position. His absolute represents either mere 
logical finality or a gigantic abstraction of human self- 
consciousness. 

This radical contrast, then, between duration and space 
must, when once the prepossessions that obscure it have been 
dissipated, remain as a permanent possession of thought. 

Yet, the strong, instinctive desire in mankind for stability 
and permanence must have some cause and seek some 
satisfaction. Surely this will be found, if Bergson’s conten- 
tions are right, no longer in static concepts, but in the deep 
and abiding sense of the identity and permanence of personality. 

Yet it has been charged against Bergson’s theory by a 
recent writer in the Hissert that self-conscious personality 


is precisely what it abolishes. The more, according to this 
Vou. XII.—No. 2. 25 
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philosophy, he argues, the mind realises its own essentia] 
nature, the more must it be plunged into an abyss of nothing. 
ness. It looks very much as if the critic had read Time and 
Freewill, but not Matiére et Mémoire or L’ Evolution Créatrice, 
For this is simply a travesty; depending, as it does, on the 
assumption that Bergson denies the essentially spiritual origin 
and character of the spatial categories. It has already been 
pointed out that he does nothing of the kind. What he 
actually does is to place those categories in a subordinate 
position to duration, thus reversing the respective places they 
occupied in the old philosophy. The two are, indeed, the very 
warp and woof of consciousness, as we know it. Our memories, 
by which alone the sense of identity and individuality are 
preserved, are, so far as they are distinct, necessarily spatial, 
We cannot imagine consciousness without this element, and if 
Bergson denied these facts, which he does not, this accusation 
would be just. 

It is true that he draws a clear distinction between dura- 
tion and space, and between the corresponding mental 
faculties, intuition and intellect; making some form of 
intuition the most original and intimate principle of mind. 
And intuition, though an ever-present factor, is most active 
and fruitful on those rare occasions when the mind is best able 
to withdraw into itself and realise its own nature and freedom. 
Hence all ebullitions of genius, the thoughts and ideas which 
have moved the world. But, at the same time, he insists no 
less strongly upon the necessity that intuition, in order to be 
fruitful, must interact with intellect. Otherwise it sinks into 
mere blind instinct, mere mental habit, such as is found in 
the lower grades of life, performing a very limited number 
of habitual acts, in which the means have become perfectly 
adjusted to the end. It cannot get outside this narrow circle. 

Intuition, on the other hand, has the direct insight of 
instinct, with its range widened in proportion as it is united 
with intellect. In the procession and development of the life- 
principle, its original unity has suffered division into different 
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orders of existence, owing to the necessities of that struggle 
towards self-realisation to which reference has already been 
made. The most conspicuous of these divisions has been the 
specialisation of instinct in certain species of animals, while, in 
the main line, man’s intellect has been developed at the expense 
of instinct. His instinctive intuitions are rare and infrequent 
compared with the ordinary and roundabout process of infer- 
ence. According to Bergson’s theory these are differing forms 
of the primitive and original world-consciousness, which was 
neither the discursive intellect nor intuition as we know them, 
but something which contained the two, and possessed their 
dual chara: teristics 7x posse. ‘That original form was, however, 
much nearer to intuition than intelligence. But the latter is 
the most in evidence and the most constant, because it has 
developed by the necessities imposed by the interaction 
between the inner and the outer, the self and its object. To 
this origin are due both its strength and its weakness: its 
strength, when applied to mechanical and practical purposes ; 
its great limitations when turned to reflection and speculation. 
Here it is that intuition goes clearer and truer to the goal, 
though it needs the balance, range, and expression which the 
intellect can alone supply. But man has found intellect so 
much the most valuable faculty he possesses for practical pur- 
poses, that he has used it for the solution of questions it was 
never intended to solve, by reason of its nature and origin, and 
he has ended by hypostatising his own abstractions. 

Here, then, Bergson leaves the question of God, since he 
does not seem, so far, to have any wish to go beyond, in his 
speculations, what the facts of experience warrant. His idea 
of the task of philosophy appears to be that it should keep 
strictly on “scientific” lines. Its scope is at once wider, 
deeper, and more general than that of any science, since it 
aims at organising the whole of experience and thought. 
But that is no reason for its attempting to fly above the 
atmosphere of experience and fruitlessly beat its wings in the 
vacancy of space. Let it rather descend to life, thought, 
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matter, action, and renew its vigour by seeking to overcome 
the old difficulties, which the past thinkers have found in- 
soluble only because they went to work on the wrong lines 
from the first. 

If reason can tell us anything about the Ultimate, it can 
only be on the lines of experience. Bergson’s idea of God is 
not reached by seeking to establish what is, after all, however 
subtle and even self-deceiving the sophistry, nothing more 
than a preconceived idea. He abhors all such finalism as 
this, which he shows to be the very opposite of liberty. 

But, when he has reached a certain point, his idea of God, 
as already noted, disengages itself naturally from his thesis, 
and “drops like an overripe fruit.” It distinguishes automati- 
cally between what we can know about the absolute through 
experience of the self and the world, and what is due to mere 
speculative imagination. At the same time, though he 
recognises that he cannot, on philosophical grounds, make an 
affirmation of Christian theism, yet neither, on the other hand, 
does he make any denial. The facts certainly do not warrant 
the affirmation of a self-conscious and personal individual in 
the only sense of which we have any experience. The nature 
of the Ultimate must ever transcend our categories. 

Yet, though his philosophy thus escapes that acuter form 
of antagonism between the ideal and the actual, which is 
inherent in traditional theism ; it will not be able ultimately 
to evade the task of attempting to reconcile the moral ideals 
with their brutal antecedents and environment, to which they 
are, to a great extent, so diametrically opposed, and offer, on 
the whole, so ineffectual a resistance. 


HENRY C. CORRANCE. 


ParuaM Hatt, Surroik. 
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SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF BERGSON. 


THe Rev. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS. 


In England we should probably have heard little of Syndical- 
im if the Government had not prosecuted the printers and 
editor of the Syndicalist newspaper. The Syndicalist was but 
an obscure sheet whose existence was known to very few. 
The result of the prosecution was that the movement obtained 
a tremendous advertisement out of all proportion to its size. 
I believe the number of syndicalists in England is very small. 
And their Syndicalism is but a diluted form of the French 
movement. 

It is in France that the real nature of the movement has 
to be studied. Nor is it by accident that Syndicalism was 
born in France, as Lagardelle points out. It is there the 
proletariat have seen most plainly the failure of democracy to 
alter the relation of classes, and it is there also that revolu- 
tionary and heroic traditions make the atmosphere in which 
Syndicalism could be born and bred. Italy comes next. In 
the view of syndicalists, German democracy is reactionary. 
lt has no revolutionary tradition to give it a masterful 
inspiration towards independence. We will then turn to 
France to study the real nature of Syndicalism. Even there 
we find that, like every other “ism,” it is compounded of 
different elements, and advocated by men whose opinions 


differ on some important points. Its great organisation is 
389 
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the ‘‘ General Confederation of Labour,” which was formed in 
1895, and aimed at getting rid of politicians, and secur 

what is called “direct action” and “direct control.” It js 
independent of all parties, and free from all tutelage of State 
or municipality. It is based on an intense class-consciousness, 
and is organised definitely for a class-war. The very breath 
of life to it is that capital and labour are deadly enemies, and 
are incapable of reconciliation. The organisation proceeds 
from simple to complex. First you have the syndicate, which 
is an aggregate of workers; then comes a union of syndicates; 
and then a general federation of unions. Each part is autono- 
mous. In the syndicate are those of the same or similar 
trades or industries. The grouping is spontaneous, not follow- 
ing a prearranged plan. Any workers whose interests are 
identical with those of a group can join the group, without 
considering any conception or theory, philosophical, political, 
or religious. We are told that one characteristic of the 
syndicate is that it does not limit its action to claim only 
for its members; it claims for all workers. Pouget calls this 
“profoundly social.” We must remember, however, that it 
does not take in society, but only the working class. The 
General Assembly is supreme. Its council of about ten, 
with secretary and treasurer, have only power to execute its 
decisions. A union of syndicates or of labour exchanges 
(labour exchanges in France are entirely controlled by the 
working people) is a union of groups in the same town or 
region. The great business of the organisation is the class- 
war. It must so act as to intensify working-class feeling 
against the employing class and the wage system, against all 
the forces of exploitation manifested in capitalism, and against 
all forces of oppression held by the State, such as the army; 
it must eliminate the modern State, because the modern State 
is the upholder of the present system. Syndicalism at its 
height proclaims war on the Parliamentary system, and 
“Down with democracy!” is one of its rallying-words. No 
hope of deliverance lies in electing labour representatives to 
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Parliament. ‘They soon lose their fighting nerve and become 
conciliators; they soon surrender to the influences that play 
upon them from the upper and the middle classes, and forget 
their old enthusiasm. A Labour Party in Parliament, there- 
fore, becomes a hindrance to what the syndicalist regards as 
the only possible emancipation for the workers. ‘The one 
thing to do for this emancipation is to enter upon a deadly 
war for the elimination of the employing class, and of all the 
forces that tend to support it. The syndicate must keep the 
employer in dread, restrain his insatiable desires of exploita- 
tion, secure from him every possible improvement of condition 
while he remains, and dispatch him at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The daily work of the syndicate is of two kinds—mutual 
protection and resistance. The French syndicates have 
passed the stage of living for mutual help in the way of 
money benefits. What they do in that way, Pouget tells us, 
is only a cloak to hide illegal resistance to employers. This 
attitude differentiates the French syndicalists from those of 
England, where a great deal is made of “ benefits.” In France 
they relegate such work to a very insignificant place, because 
they look upon it as likely to dilute the fighting force. Rich 
labour unions are shy of strikes; their officials are cautious 
about spending money. Something of the sacredness of 
property attaches to the funds of a union, and the organisation 
is weakened by it for the class-war. Of anything that does 
this the syndicalists fight shy. 

The one qualification to enter the syndicate is to be a 
wage-earner, one of the exploited class. There is no other 
condition of membership. According to Pouget, even the 
ideal which gives to the confederation its power is not to be 
made an indispensable act of faith, or a creed-condition of 
membership. ‘The confederal ideal is not a theoretic doctrinal 
formulation ; it is the declaration of a social necessity, fatally 
opposed to capitalistic society ; it is the logical resultant of the 
cohesion of the proletariat on the ground of economic interests, 
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The main weapons with which this class-war is to be 
fought are the strike and sabotage. Sabotage, however, is 
condemned by Sorel, who may be called the philosopher of 
Syndicalism. It is undisguisedly and boldly advocated by 
Pouget and others in the C.G.T. Pouget says that the 
maxim of Syndicalism is: “For bad pay, bad work.” |t 
makes itself effective now by a slackening of production, now 
by bad work, and again by attacking the instrument of 
production, such as damaging a machine. In commerce it 
will often spoil the thing sold in order that the seller may 
lose his custom. The object of sabotage is to hit the master, 
not the consumer. Pouget defends it and says: “Sabotage 
is in the social war what guerilla fighting is in national wars,” 
There is no sanctity in laws. It is held that the laws have 
been made in order to defend what is, and it is therefore 
necessary to go outside them to obtain anything. They give 
us what they take to be examples of the efficacy of sabotage; 
e.g. the hairdressers’ assistants in Paris put a caustic ingredient 
in paint that was to be used for shop fronts which caused it 
to deteriorate quickly. In three years nearly two thousand 
shops were treated in this way, with the result that the 
masters granted shorter hours of labour and a weekly day of 
rest. The method is recommended all round. If it were 
adopted all round, society would collapse. That is what 
the syndicalists want. The main weapon of this class-war, 
however, is the strike, sectional strikes being preliminary to 
the great general strike which is to overturn society and make 
possible a new economic world. Great emphasis is laid upon 
the moral value of strikes, quite apart from any material 
benefit gained by them. They are splendid drills for the 
feeling of solidarity and common interest, and they thus 
prepare the proletariat through the discipline of common 
action, and through the intensification of their hatred of the 
employing class, for the one great strike which is to end the 
present order. Now, if you ask for details as to how this 
general strike is to be carried out, and how the world is to be 
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reorganised after it, the syndicalist maintains that you are 
asking unnecessary and unreasonable questions. The questions 
themselves are due to a false culture whose prestige must be 
mined. It is the culture of intellectualist philosophy and 
gience, 2 culture which believes in the possibility of deducing 
practical programmes from scientific propositions, which believes 
that things will work out according to systems and theories, 
made beforehand, and that nothing can be done without them. 
The syndicalist, however, maintains that historic movements 
do not corroborate this opinion. Says Sorel: “There is an 
indefinite number of systems of social economy or of sociology ; 
the projects of the reform of society have been innumerable ; 
the enunciation of great laws of history will fill several rubbish- 
carts; and the ill-success of their predecessors does not dis- 
courage the makers of theories.” He wonders whether it is 
not a sign of mental alienation among our contemporaries 
that they insist on pursuing the phantom of a science which 
always forsakes them and always deceives them. The excuse 
that sociology is a young science he regards as too poor. 
There is no way of foreseeing the future in a scientific manner, 
nor is it possible to prove that certain hypotheses are superior 
toothers. We must act against those things which we feel 
to be wrong with all our power, and let the future grow out 
of our acting. Intellectualist philosophy is radically incom- 
petent to explain great historic movements. Not dogmas 
and formulas, not vain discussions on the future society and 
endeavours to map it out beforehand, not a compendious 
plan of social organisation, not these are wanted. What is 
wanted is a sense of the necessary war, and the fire of it, a 
philosophy of action which gives the first place to intuition, 
and which claims that the simplest worker engaged in the 
battle knows more than the doctrinaires of all the schools. 
Syndicalists know by instinct that the spontaneous creations 
of life will always be more rich than the most marvellous 
inventions of the makers of systems; and an ardent proletariat 
must claim the right to creative action, and must not be 
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hindered by intellectual theories or sociological inferences, 
No one must inquire how men will arrange their future good 
fortune ; all that is necessary is the revolutionary apprentice. 
ship of the proletariat. 

Sorel will not discuss the details of any plans for the 
general strike. He says: “Strikes have engendered in the 
proletariat the most noble, the most profound, the most 
moving sentiments they possess; the general strike groups 
these in a composite picture, and, by bringing these together, 
gives to each its maximum intensity ; appealing to the most 
acute memories of particular conflicts, it colours with an 
intense life all the details of the composition present to 
conscience. We obtain thus an intuition of socialism which 
language cannot clearly express, and we obtain it in a symbol 
instantly perceived ” (quoted by Bouglé, Revue du Mois, April 
1909). Indeed, Sorel’s favourite word for the general strike 
is “myth.” He maintains that it does not matter whether 
the details of the myth will come true or not, and it is not 
useful to reason on possible incidents that may occur in the 
social war. What is wanted in the myth is a sort of con- 
centrated whole, a unity embodying the social aspiration in 
a fiery centre, and giving precision to revolutionary thoughts, 
It does not matter that the general strike may be only a 
partial reality or only a product of the popular imagination. 
The whole question is whether the general strike embodies 
all the socialist ideals of the revolutionary proletariat. It is 
necessary to think of the passage from capitalism to socialism 
as a catastrophe, the process of which escapes description. The 
value of the general strike idea is in supplying motive power for 
the revolution. Myth has always been indispensable to revolu- 
tion, Sorel argues. The myth is different from Utopia. It is 
not a description of things, but an expression of will, whereas 
Utopia is an intellectual product. The myth incites men toa 
fight for the destruction of what exists ; Utopia leads to piece- 
meal reform. The myth is the expression of the convictions 
of a group in the language of movement. The belief in the 
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Second Advent did its work for the early Christians though 
itnever came off. The general strike idea will do the same 
thing, though it may never come off. In this opposition to 
theorising the syndicalist claims to be applying the Bergsonian 
philosophy. Sorel refers to Bergson as one of the masters of 
contemporary thought who has many times put us on our 
guard against the errors which spring from traditional philo- 
sophy, and asks if the time has not come to abandon the old 
Greek methods of seeking reality, which must be found in 
the mobile and the continuous. Sorel maintains that the 
criticisms of Bergson have their application above all in 
sociology. In the eyes of syndicalists, the College of France 
may co-operate with the labour exchanges. An unexpected 
harmony reveals itself, to use Bouglé’s phrase, “between 
the flute of personal meditation and the trumpet of social 
revolution.” Thus they invoke Bergson’s philosophy to cry, 
“Down with intellectualism!” As Bergson maintains that 
movement is an indivisible whole, so Sorel claims that the 
general strike should be considered as an indivisible whole ; 
no detail of execution is of any interest, and one is in danger 
of losing something of understanding this whole when an 
attempt is made to analyse its parts. 

In this way we are warned off questions as to any details 
of how the general strike is to come off, or is to be conducted. 
Indeed, one of the syndicalist’s objections to democracy is that 
democracy favours general culture, and makes reform de- 
pendent upon an intelligent appreciation of what is wanted, 
and how it is to be got, by the workers in general. The 
syndicalist looks upon this as a snare and a delusion. All 
that is necessary is to infuriate the workers against the masters 
and against the State, so as to make the present system un- 
workable and bring about the final catastrophe. It is im- 
possible to say in detail what will happen afterwards, just as it 
isimpossible for nations who embark on a war to say what 
sort of government is going to be set up after the war. The 
aim of the syndicalist is to put all industries in the power and 
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under the control of those who work in them; to destroy the 
modern State and municipality, and to let the syndicates be 
the nuclei of the new governing bodies. From the ruins of the 
middle-class world will spring up an economic federalism, 
which will give full liberty of development and of satisfaction, 
and the syndicates will be the constituent cells; there will be 
groups for production, groups for distribution, and groups for 
exchange. Syndicalists oppose the conception of State social- 
ism, which, they say, by its centralisation will mean tyranny, 
and leave the wage-system untouched. Their idea is the 
workshop without the master, and the government very much 
localised, carried on directly by the people concerned, and not 
by representatives ; the only function for representatives would 
be that of an executive. 

It will be seen that all this is described in merely vague 
and general terms, and they refuse to go into further particulars, 
or to discuss how their scheme would be likely to work, or 
whether, indeed, it is possible or not. If we ask how these 
groups are to be related, how markets are to be secured, how 
foreign affairs are to be conducted, what is to happen to what 
are now called the middle and the upper classes, they put us 
off, and tell us to beware of the snare of intellectualism. The 
Balkan war would serve the syndicalist as an illustration of 
what he means. It was not necessary to inform all the people 
of future plans, but only to infuriate them against Turkey. 
Nor could anyone say what sort of society would be recon- 
structed after the war. 

One more point before we proceed to criticism. We 
would like to know in what way the syndicalists are preparing 
men for the change they contemplate. And here they speak 
of anew morality. The workers must be guarded from the 
ideas and the morals of the enemy-class. Ordinary education 
gives men middle-class prejudices. Therefore they should not 
receive ordinary education. Moralists do not usually reason 


on what there is of fundamental truth in the individual; they . 


judge according to judgments which society has drawn up in 
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advance from different types of society. A commercial type 
of society will have one set of judgments, and its laws will be 
famed accordingly. The syndicalists argue that when that 
type of society is destroyed by catastrophe, and a new type 
emerges from its ashes, the new type will bring with it a new 
morality. Sorel does not think that the history of moral ideas 
yields any kind of unity when their contradictions are fairly 
faced. He would justify violence towards the present order 
because there is nothing eternal about this order, or about the 
morality it enjoins. He quotes Bureau to the effect that the 
soft and effeminate character of men is more dreadful than 
their sentiment of independence, even when the latter is 
exaggerated and brutal. A stab given by a man who is 
morally honest but violent is a social evil less grave, and more 
easily curable, than the excesses of luxury of young people 
reputed more civilised. Sorel thinks that it is not necessary 
that there should be a great development of brutality and 
bloodshedding, and the propagandists of the general strike 
should work to make the maintenance of socialism compatible 
with the least brutality possible; though he seems to think 
that ancient society, with its ferocity, compares favourably 
with modern society, which has replaced ferocity by cunning. 
There was a sincerity, a living sentiment of justice, a pious 
respect for the sanctity of morals, among ancient peoples which 
are now replaced by falsehood, chicanery, and hypocrisy. This 
justifies some measure of violence to overthrow them. The 
syndicalists claim that they are creating a higher ethic than 
that of the modern State. Those who advocate sabotage 
would seem careless about the character of their men, but 
Sorel emphasises the moral worth necessary to perfect pro- 
duction, and the need, therefore, of caring for ethics. The new 
school, according to him, thinks the moral progress of the 
proletariat as necessary as its material progress, but it descends 
to the depth of the problem; it is not content with vague 
recommendations on religious duty; in its insatiable desire 
for reality, it seeks to get at the roots of moral perfection, 
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and would know how now to create the morality of future 
producers. He would therefore have the man produce well 
now. Another element in their ethic is this. Syndicalists 
are not servile like democrats; they do not aspire to high 
social places ; they know that they should always remain jn g 
way of life extremely modest. Putting their confidence in 
the movements of masses, they do not reckon on Napoleonic 
glory, and they leave to the middle classes the superstition 
of great men. What the character of the new morality is to 
be does not seem to me quite clear, except that in the mean- 
time they do call for this subjection of the individual to the 
interests of the mass. When they speak of the moral results 
of strikes they mean their effect in waking up and intensify. 
ing class-feeling, and making people believe that better condi- 
tions are possible. That, I think, must suffice as a description 
of Syndicalism. I must confess to be rather in a fog regarding 
Sorel’s conception of the general strike. He does not seem 
to mind whether it will ever come off or not; it is a myth, 
and its function is to intensify class-feeling. But I cannot 
see how the intensification of class-feeling, if it does not result 
in revolutionary action, such as a general strike, can secure 
the transference of the machinery of production from the 
present owners to the workers. Sorel quotes the myth of the 
Second Advent among the early Christians. They believed 
that their Messiah was coming back at the end of the age to 
make a new world. He did not come, but the myth had 
made their Christianity very intense, and it would not have 
done it if they had preached the doctrine of a gradual evolu- 
tion into goodness. It was the myth of a catastrophe that 
made the Church. So it may be with the general strike, Sorel 
seems to think. But the reply is obvious. The myth of the 
Second Advent did make Christianity very intense, but it did 
not recreate the world by catastrophe, there was no universal 
upheaval, no sudden change in the type of society. Likewise, 
the myth of the general strike may make those who believe in 
it intensely class-conscious, but unless it comes off it cannot 
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transfer the workshops to the workers. I do not say this result 
would follow, even if the strike did come off, but at anyrate 
the transference could not be effected without its occurrence. 
This is a somewhat ironic situation, viz. that the very apostle 
of action is trusting in the efficacy of a myth that may never 
become action, and therein the denouncer of theory is certainly 
theorising. 

Further, are not the syndicalists making an unfair use of 
Bergson? They are putting the efficacy of action against the 
use of intellect; they seem to say: ‘“ Never mind what you 
think; make your feeling tremendously intense, and act 
according to feeling, then see what you think.” This does not 
sem to me to be the position of Bergson at all. It is in 
regard to the discovery of the nature of reality that Bergson 
insists on the inadequacy of the intellect, and even there it is 
only inadequate, not false. Even the intellect discovers true 
aspects of reality, though, owing to its limitation, we must fall 
back upon the immediacy of spiritual intuition if we are to 
seize the reality itself. ‘The intellect was not given for con- 
structions of the absolute, for formulating theories of the 
ultimate reality. But Bergson maintains that the function of 
intellect is to guide action. The intellect is to consider the 
relations of things, and to represent in ideas beforehand things 
to be done, and glean wisdom for the doing of them. Bergson 
never meant to give intellectual work no place in the practical 
life; on the contrary, he meant that the practical life was the 
sphere for intellectual work. Action takes place, according to 
Bergson, on the surface of reality; vague intuition is not the 
best guiding power there, its function is to reach beneath the 
surface ;—on the surface the intellect is to be the general. The 
syndicalists seem to me to have mistaken the meaning of 
Bergson. 

We must, therefore, in spite of their warning us off, dare 
to use our intelligence in judging of their proposed action. 
When we do, I think we shall find that they are aiming at an 
impossible thing. They aim at cutting a class clean out from 
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the heart of the nation, and making it an independent entity 
and unity. But is this possible? Is it a possible accomplish- 
ment in feeling to begin with? Is not every class bound to 
the nation by strings that cannot be cut? No doubt identity 
of economic interest can create a considerable class-feeling, 
but to isolate this interest as if it were the one reality in the 
life of the class, and to make it the propeller of the whole 
activity of the class, is, as Bouglé rightly thinks, a feat that 
cannot be accomplished. Wide as the gap may seem between 
the lowest class and the highest, one must remember that 
there are intervening classes, and there are undefined border. 
lands with all sorts of relations and interests, and at the bottom 
of all common human feelings and sympathies, and an identity 
of response to the great joys and the great sorrows of life, 
With the same heavens above them, and the same earth 
beneath them, and the same essential heart in their breasts, 
there are unities that lie beneath difference of circumstances 
which would prevent the class-feeling based on economic inter- 
est from becoming the sole and deciding factor of life. 

Again. Suppose the class could be isolated and unified, 
it still could not continue to exist except in constant inter- 
action and daily transactions with other classes. In other 
words, society would have to be reorganised. “Society,” as 
Bouglé says, “is not a workshop, and, in reorganising, Syndi- 
calism will have to make concessions to Parliamentarism, to 
humanism, to the idea of general solidarity, to everything, 
indeed, which it denounces and detests. Political machinery 
would be found absolutely necessary, and the workshop with- 
out a master, z.e. without authority somewhere concentrated 
and symbolised, would not be practicable. It would be found 
that positive action was dependent as before upon perpetual 
compromise.” 

On the evils of sabotage we need not dwell. That seems 
like making for an ideal society, and ruining on the way the 
men who are to constitute it. ‘To me the end and the method 
of Syndicalism seem impossible and undesirable. 
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But the movement must not therefore be cheaply dis- 
missed. Much of its criticism of the present conditions of 
the labour world is true, and very scathing. And in connec- 
tion with this the demand that we shall study economics in 
the concrete, i.e. that we shall look into actual present con- 
ditions in the light of what man thinks and feels and needs, 
and not in the light of mere economic theory, is a just demand. 
It is something like the demand of Ruskin that political 
economy should not be merely the science of wealth but the 
gience of man. We have worshipped far too long at the 
shrine of supply and demand in economics. We must learn 
to alter the demand when it is not a good one, and refuse 
to supply it when it is a bad one; we must cease to deify 
economic law, which is very largely a deduction from common 
practice. 

Even the syndicalist criticism of morality is worth con- 
sidering, for it is true that some of our morality is very 
superficial, and belongs much more to passing phases of 
thought than to any eternal truth. The way in which the 
doctrine of contentment with one’s station in life is sometimes 
preached, the duty of deference to superiors, are examples 
of this. 

Nor is the syndicalist protest against patriotism utterly 
unreasonable. When we see patriotism exploited for the 
purpose of anti-internationalism, at the expense of throttling 
social reforms at home, there is room for protest. At the 
International Peace Congress recently, an Italian lady of the 
Peace party could not bear to have Italy blamed for its descent 
upon Tripoli; she flung her peace principles to the wind, and 
defended the war, though she admitted that she and her party 
had done all they could to prevent it. Why did they try to 
prevent it? Because they thought it was wrong. Yet the 
moment it begins they think it is right. Patriotism swamped 
internationalism. The same thing happened in our own 
country during the war in South Africa. This is juggling 


with morality, and rather than join in the cry, “ My country 
Vou, XII.—No. 2. 
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right or wrong,” I would sympathise with the anti-patriotic 
attitude of the syndicalist party. I would, however, call it 
“the higher patriotism,” for I do not believe that any man 
can love his country worthily who does not love truth and 
righteousness more. Working men in all nations are going 
to respond less and less to the old cry of patriotism, because 
they see that it generates a passion that tells against the unity 
of mankind. 

Once more, the syndicalist’s criticism of democracy cannot 
be lightly dismissed in these days when democracy is becoming 
a sham in our own country. With the extension of the 
franchise it does not follow that the people will have any 
more real power. The executive is counting for more and 
more, and unless a change takes place the main affairs of 
State will be managed almost without any reference to the 
people’s will. 

Another fact about Syndicalism is worth notice. It is 
part of a significant reaction against a listlessness of life that 
followed upon the advent of Darwinian science. In a vague 
sort of way the doctrine of the survival of the fittest weakened 
many wills. If the fittest would always survive, then what 
was, i.e. what had survived, was evidently the fittest: let it 
be. The inference was a doctrine of laisser-faire. There is 
a reaction against that theory in the world of thought. 
Syndicalism is part of the reaction on the field of practical 
life. It is good in so far as it means that men believe in their 
power to create what they want. If a new social order is 
needed, the human will is capable of creating it. That isa 


glorious and a true belief. It is pusillanimous merely to 
accept a social order which one feels to be unjust, with the 


idea that because we have evolved into it we cannot work 


ourselves out of it. Bergson’s emphasis on the will to create 


finds its echo on the industrial field in Syndicalism. 

But this entails the responsibility of choosing what to 
create, and there, I think, syndicalists have gone wrong. We 
have a tremendous power of creation; in fact, we can create 
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what we wish. But that makes it supremely important that 
we should wish the right thing. 

Again, and lastly, Syndicalism is worthy of consideration 
asareaction from past efforts at social reform whose results 
have been very disappointing. It is quite true that, in spite 
of all trades unionism, and labour representation, and ameliora- 
tive legislation by middle-class government, poverty is the 
tragic fact over a large area of human life. Real wages in 
many industries are even less then they were, and the possess- 
ing classes have a wonderful way of diverting the good that was 
intended to relieve the lower classes, as well as of shifting 
their own burdens to their shoulders. We should not fail to 
learn, from the fact that Syndicalism has come into existence, 
that the one outstanding demand is that the conditions of 
human life must be improved. It is easy enough to show 
certain wrongs in Syndicalism, but it is infinitely more 
important to remove the greater wrongs which brought it 
to birth. 

T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS. 


BriGHTON, 














CERTAINTY IN MATHEMATICS 
AND IN THEOLOGY. 


CHARLES W. COBB, 
Professor of Mathematics, Amherst College, U.S.A. 


It is a common error to suppose that mathematics differs 
from all other subjects in the possession of a peculiar certainty. 
On this account the layman regards mathematics with pro- 
found respect, though he feels that its ways are not his ways 
and that its devotees have little to share with the rest of 
mankind. 

Among others who hold this error are certain of the clergy. 
On a single Sunday, not long ago, I heard two sermons from 
different pulpits bearing on mathematics. The first was con- 
cerned with matters such as truth and love that could not be 
defined, and so the preacher held that his method of treatment 
was bound to be opposed to the method of mathematics. The 
second sermon was concerned with statements about God and 
eternal life that could not be proved, and here, too, the methods 
of mathematics, and rational processes generally, were declared 
worthless. 

Now, it is my purpose first to explain mathematical method, 
and then to show that this method is in place in the study of 
theology and ethics. And if the thesis seems unusual to the 
point of being picturesque, one may notice that it is the 
method of mathematics to which reference is made and not 
the content. We shall hardly put geometry in place of the 


Gospels, nor substitute for the litany the theory of errors. 
404 
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But the fact that he is dealing with the undefined and 
uproved is no reason why a student must abandon mathe- 
matics, for without these “primitive” elements mathematics 
annot make a beginning. If we define a thing we define it in 
tems of something else, this in terms of something else, and 
¢ on. Then evidently some term or terms must be left 
undefined. So, in a rigorous treatise on geometry (Hilbert’s) 
we find the terms point, straight line, and between undefined— 
the very terms which a layman would think easiest to define. 
We say that the points A, B, and C, are in a straight line, and 
that Bis between A and C. We may even go so far as to 
represent all this by a figure, 





A B C 
though we know that the points as represented are not points 
at all, and that the line is far from straight. And with this 
strange beginning we go on to study geometry with renewed 
satisfaction, and are grateful to Hilbert and the rest who have 
shown us these undefined things. 

Again, if we prove a proposition in mathematics we prove 
it by virtue of some other proposition, so that at least one 
proposition must be left unproved. And from what has been 
said about the undefined and the unproved, we may interpret 
that charming statement of Bertrand Russell’s, “ Mathematics 
isthe science in which we never know what we are talking 
about, nor whether what we say is true.” 

As an example of the unproved proposition in geometry, 
take Euclid’s axiom that in a plane, through a given point A, 
there is only one straight line that will never meet a given 
straight line B C. 





A B 





B C 
A moment’s study of the figure will convince one of the 


truth of the axiom. An hour's study leaves one in some doubt 
about it. To a mathematician the statement is not evident at 
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all but is simply an unproved proposition with certain logical 
consequences, and there is good evidence that Euclid 
regarded it. 

The popular mistake about the axioms of mathematics js 
to conceive of them as self-evident, and herein mathematics jg 
supposed to have its main advantage. But what is self-evident 
at one time is not self-evident at another. Mistakes in this 
respect are shared by mathematicians and non-mathematicians 
alike, for it is self-evident at one time that the earth is flat and 
at another that every continuous function has a derivative. 
The essential concerning the axioms is not that they are self. 
evident but that they are unproved. 

It might seem, then, that we had opened the door to wild 
speculation and inaccuracy. But such is not the case. It is 
against this sort of thing that the door has been closed. For 
the “primitives” must be few in number and their logical 
consequences must explain the phenomena with which we are 
dealing. Then, in spite of the fact that, as the Frenchman 
says, “There is nothing there that you have not put there,” 
it may be difficult by means of a few primitives to put enough 
there. If anyone thinks it an easy task to pick out a few 
primitives which will explain the phenomena of mathematics, 
let him try it. Mathematicians will testify that the problem 
is one of extreme difficulty. For the few things are left 
undefined in order that the many may be defined, and the few 
unproved that the many may be proved. After a certain pout 
in the discussion, everything must be defined, everything 
proved, and the demand for precision is inexorable. Along 
with freedom at the outset goes rigour in the execution, and 4 
premiss carelessly adopted will surely be revealed in the light 
of its consequences. 

But someone will say, “ If the many are defined in terms 
of the few undefined, what is the meaning of the whole?” 
Here we are confronting a paradox. There is no doubt that 
the meaning of the few is derived from the many. So Veblen 
says, leaving point undefined, “This implies that the reader is 
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fee to carry in his mind any image of a point which he can 
reconcile with what is said about it.” Or, in the words of 
Whitehead and Russell, ‘The primitive ideas are explained 
by means of descriptions intended to point out to the reader 
ghat is meant; but the explanations do not constitute 
definitions because they really involve the ideas they 
explain.” 

And now some Philistine asks, “ What is the use of the 
whole process? How are mathematicians better off than any- 
one else?” Perhaps they are no better off. They like to 
know what terms are left undefined and what assumptions 
are made in a discussion, and they take all possible care to 
avoid contradictions, on the ground that it is not dangerous 
to hold any one notion but only to hold two contradictory 
notions. Whether anyone agrees with them or not is, in 
the last analysis, a matter of taste. 

But if anyone does agree with them, a clergyman for 
example, he is a mathematician at heart, no matter if the 
content of his thought is far removed from the content of 
mathematics. To illustrate, let us make a beginning first in 
mathematics and then in theology, using the same method in 
both. In geometry we proceed in an orthodox fashion if we 
leave undefined the terms point, line, and the relation on, and 
announce as unproved the proposition “If A and B are 
distinct points, there is not more than one line on both A and 
B.” The reader may find the proposition self-evident, but 
that is not the important thing about it, as we have shown. 

Now, suppose that we concern ourselves with the idea of 
God. Is it necessary that God should be defined? Not at 
all God may be the very term which we prefer to leave 
undefined. Let us leave human being and love also undefined, 
and choose as unproved the proposition “There exists a God 
who loves every human being.” The proposition may be 
more or less evident. Some would consider it trivial, some 
would give their lives to maintain it, but that does not concern 
us. For us the proposition is unproved and is so stated. It 
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is a starting-point. Whether it is well chosen or not depends 
on its consequences. 

To illustrate further, we may extend our field in geometry 
by the following definition, ‘‘ Two lines intersecting at a point 
form an angle,” thus defining a new term by means of oy 
primitives. And, passing from theology to ethics, and re 
membering that the choice of primitives is to a degree 
arbitrary, we may define right conduct by the undefined terms 
love and clear thinking, and say, “ An act is right in so far as 
we love and think clearly.” If the definition does not help 
us to explain the phenomena of conduct, we adopt another 
definition or leave right conduct undefined. The same 
primitives are not always chosen by different writers on 
mathematics; for example, Hilbert leaves straight line un- 
defined, while Veblen defines it in terms of point and order, 
Pieri in terms of point and motion, Peano in terms of point 
and distance. 

If the foregoing analysis is sound, it may aid in correcting 
the error mentioned at the outset of this paper. The mathe- 
matical content that has been used is commonplace. It is 
the sort of thing which we call well-known and which is too 
little taught. 

CHARLES W. COBB. 


Amuerst COLLEGE. 
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THE JOHANNINE APOCALYPSE. 


Tue Rev. J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
late Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


Tur theory suggested in this article may be thus summed up :— 

1. The Apocalypse contains records of actual visions of the 
Apostle John, spread over the years 68 a.D. to 97 A.D. 

2, These visions were coloured by familiarity with apoca- 
lyptic literature. 

3. Some of the records were circulated during the author's 
lifetime, but they were incorporated with others about the 
year 100 a.D. by an editor who added a preface and a post- 
script, and turned the records of the separate visions into a 
single work of literary art. 

This theory meets the chief difficulties connected with the 
date, the authorship, the spirit, and the history of the book. 
Let us look first at the problem of the date, a point concern- 
ing which critics are much divided. Some parts of the book 
seem clearly to have been written in 68 a.D.; other parts at 
least as late as 98 a.p. This is not surprising if the actual 
visions were separated from one another by decades and 
recorded immediately after their occurrence, but not put 
together until about the year 98 a.D. 

The question of the authorship is similarly disputed. On 
the one hand, it is shown that all direct early evidence attri- 
butes the book to the Apostle. On the other hand, it is 
pointed out that the whole spirit of the Apocalypse is so alien 


to that of the Fourth Gospel, that it is hardly conceivable 
409 
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that the same man should have written both books, This 
argument appears to me unanswerable. I cannot conceive of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel setting to work to write an 
Apocalypse at all; still less such an Apocalypse as this one. 
But if he simply recorded his visions, it would naturally be 
done in a very different style and spirit from his proclamation 
of the Logos doctrine and his recollections of the life and 
teaching of his Master. A similar conclusion is reached if 
we study another branch of the controversy that rages round 
the question of the authorship of the Apocalypse. The attri- 
bution of the book to a second “ John” was probably made to 
escape from the difficulty of regarding it as the work of the 
Apostle. This attribution of the Apocalypse to “John the 
Elder ” is first found well on in the third century, and comes 
from a very untrustworthy source. We ask in vain for any 
explanation of how it came to pass that this “ John the Elder” 
is never heard of in this connection till a.p. 255, especially if 
he had a right to speak with the sort of authority which the 
writer of the Apocalypse assumes. If we regard the preface 
and the postscript as his, he claims something like infallibility. 
In any case, he speaks to the Church in general, and to the 
Asiatic Churches in particular, in language which no one but 
an apostle, and no apostle but one of the greatest, could be 
expected to use. If our theory be accepted, this difficulty 
disappears. ‘The author of the main body of the work is that 
disciple whom Jesus loved; one of the Pillar Apostles, and 
ultimately the sole survivor of the Twelve. Of the work of 
such a man, recently deceased, we can well imagine an ardent 
and devout disciple-editor saying: ‘ Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy” (Rev. i. 3); 
and it is at least conceivable that he should say: “I testify 
unto every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of 
this book, If any man shall add unto them, God shall add 
unto him the plagues which are written in this book” (Rev. xxi. 
18). Weshould search in vain through the other works of the 
inspired writers for anything in the least like this. The words 
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would indeed seem unbecoming if a man, however inspired, 
applied them to his own writings, and we feel that the Beloved 
Disciple would be especially unlikely to utter such curses ; 
but both preface and postscript are natural enough as an 
aditor’s additions to the highly valued work of such a master 
as St John. 

The theory of an editorial preface is confirmed by a change 
of person. The opening verses say that this revelation was 
sent by God “unto his servant John, who bare record of the 
Word of God.” ‘This is a natural description of the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel, and of the Epistle in which the Logos idea 
isso prominent. It would be a far less natural description for 
aman to give of himself. Compare it with the ninth verse, 
where we have, not “ John,” but “I, John”; or even with the 
fourth verse: “John to the seven churches.” The latter 
would be a natural opening. It is the form used over and 
over again by St Paul. But I think that anyone who carefully 
reads the first three verses of Revelation will see strong 
internal evidence that they are editorial additions, and that 
the author’s own work does not begin till verse four, even if 
it begins then. 

Let us next apply our theory to one of the problems 
connected with the letters to the seven Churches (Rev. ii., iii., 
and iv.). These letters are addressed to the “angels” of the 
Churches. Once more the critics are puzzled and divided. 
Who were the angels? Were they officials of the Churches, 
or were they guardian angels, or was the word “angel” used 
metaphorically for the spirit, the prevailing spirit, of each 
Church? All these suggestions are quite unsatisfactory. We 
have no evidence that any Church officials ever bore such a 
title. It would be more inappropriate to permanent local 
officials than to apostles or missionaries, who as messengers 
might conceivably be called angels. Moreover, the letters 
are clearly not intended for the officials, but for each Church 
as a whole. The chief local minister might be more or 
less responsible for the faults and virtues of his congrega- 
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tion; but there is no hint here of such transferred responsi- 
bility. What, again, are we to make of such a message ag, 
“ Behold, the devil is about to cast some of’ you into prison” 
(Rev. ii. 10)? As a message to the Church of Smyrna this jg 
simple enough, but it is only by straining the words that they 
can be appropriately addressed to an official. The difficulty 
of supposing the “angels” to be guardian angels is even 
greater. Why should the writer rebuke guardian angels for 
the defects of those they guard? Ramsay has shown us that 
if the letters were addressed to the Churches, a messenger 
would naturally have carried them round in the very order 
which the writer adopts: Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, etc,; 
but if they were addressed to guardian angels, there would be 
some difficulty in delivering them to the addressees! As for 
the third suggestion, that “angel” is a metaphor for “ prevail- 
ing spirit,” I will only say that it is a very far-fetched way 
of reconciling facts with words. But on my theory all the 
difficulty vanishes. Nothing would be more likely than that, 
in a vision, the Churches should appear personified as angels, 
and that the vision-seer should address them as such. On 
awakening from his ecstatic trance, the Apostle would naturally 
write down what he remembered of the vision and send it in 
the form of a circular letter to be read in all the seven 
Churches. The record would naturally include the personifi- 
cation of the Churches as angels. Coming as part of the 
record of a vision, this would not present any difficulty; and 
in the record of the vision afterwards used by the editor the 
personifications would naturally be retained. 

It is of course an essential part of my theory that the 
author should have been familiar with apocalyptic literature; 
but this would naturally have been the case with St John. 
In his enforced exile and solitude on Patmos he may well 
have re-read many apocalypses. What could be more 
natural than that his visions should be coloured with 
apocalyptic references? Again, the banished Apostle, from 
his little island, would anxiously watch the critical events 
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from which his beloved Churches had suffered, were suffering, 
and would soon suffer still more. The lonely exile was not 
to be intimidated by the whole power of Rome. The Son of 
Thunder met the persecutors of Christians and the deifiers of 
emperors with a blast that has reverberated through the ages. 
His pictures of Babylon, of the Beast, of the Dragon and the 
rest, stamped the reign of brute force with an indelible stigma. 
Sometimes his fulminations are directed against Nero, some- 
times against later emperors, down to Domitian. The 
ingenuity and diligence of commentators have identified many 
of the political references, but my present point is simply that 
his embodiment and personification of the principalities and 
powers with which he had to contend are more likely to have 
arisen before his imagination in actual visions than to have 
been the product of a deliberate artistic adoption of a prevalent 
literary form. 

That this form, as we have it, was due to an editor 
rather than to the author, is confirmed by a detailed study 
of the book. There are breaks in the arrangement that 
would hardly have occurred if the work had been a deliberate 
work of art. This is evidenced by the fact that so many 
competent critics have regarded the book as composite. 
Weizsicker, Sabatier, Schoen, Volter, Vischer, Harnack, and 
Weyland, widely as they differ from one another, all hold in 
effect that the author of Revelation incorporated therein the 
work of other men, and introduced these in such a way as 
often to interrupt his plan. ‘This is certainly a plausible view, 
but it seems to me less plausible than the theory that an 
editor, having to deal with a number of records, arranged 
them, so far as he could, so as to produce a single book, with 
acertain unity of structure, but could not satisfactorily work 
in all his materials, and so was obliged either to omit much 
or to break the symmetry of the work. In dealing with the 
Visions of his master, St John, a pious editor would naturally 
prefer the latter alternative. 

Certain curious repetitions and apparent inconsistencies 
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point in the same direction. The final judgment of the 
hostile powers is described in Rev. vi. 12-17. In Rey. xiv, 
it is spoken of as over, but in xiv. 14-20 and in xvii, 1¢ 
it is again described. In xviii. 2 it is again spoken of as past, 
but in xviii. 4-24 it is again predicted. This presents no 
difficulty if we regard the book as a series of separate visions, 
arranged and connected by an editor; but it is most unlikely 
that an author, writing consecutively, would thus pass back- 
wards and forwards between the prediction of an event and its 
accomplishment. 

In the descriptions of heaven we find other inconsistencies, 
natural enough in a combination of separate visions, but 
hardly possible in a continuous production. Heaven is some- 
times like the court of a great king. God is seated ona 
throne surrounded by loyal subjects and worshippers (Rev. iv.), 
Among these, the martyrs are expressly included, but presently 
we are told (vi. 9) that these martyrs are “under the altar.” 
Further on God appears to be hidden in the Holy Place of 
a temple, where no man can enter because of the smoke 
(Rev. xv. 5-8). In the New Jerusalem, on the contrary, 
there is no temple. It would be easy to multiply such cases 
of inconsistency ; but enough have been given to illustrate 
the view that we have here a series of separate visions, woven 
into one consecutive revelation. It would be absurd to 
suppose that the author could not have given a consistent 
account of his conception of heaven; but no such consistency 
was to be expected in separate visions, coloured by separate 
apocalypses, myths, and Old Testament passages. Respect 
for the apostolic author would probably prevent the pious 
editor from attempting to harmonise them. 

The mysterious episode in chapter xii. is an obvious 
interpolation, and its introduction can hardly be explained 
except on the assumption that the editor had here a separate 
vision, which he wanted to introduce somewhere, and yet could 
find no suitable place for it without a serious interruption of 
the general development of the work. This strange episode 
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gems to be suggested by a solar myth — Babylonian or 
Egyptian or Greek,—and it is likely enough that St John 
was acquainted with some Hebrew version of such a myth, 
and associated it, in vision, with the troubles of the Church. 
Thus the flight of the mother of the sun-god is made an 
allegory of the flight of the Mother Church of Jerusalem 
from the doomed city before its fall (Rev. xii. 6). This may 
be compared with the Greek myth of the flight of the 
pregnant mother of the sun-god Apollo, and her persecution 
by the python. So, too, her adventures and persecutions 
after her child’s birth (Rev. xii. 13-17) may be compared 
with the Egyptian myth about the birth of Horus. This 
apotalyptic vision is of “a woman with the sun and moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” 
A dragon stands by her side, to devour the child as soon as 
it is born. It proved to be a man child, who was to rule 
all nations. Immediately after his birth “the child was 
caught up unto God,” and the woman fled. War follows 
in heaven, and the dragon, cast down to earth, persecutes 
the woman. She receives eagle wings, that she may fly into 
the wilderness. Thither the serpent follows and tries to 
drown her, but the earth saves the woman by swallowing the 
river which the dragon had spewed out of his mouth. The 
dragon then goes away to make war against those of her seed 
“which keep the commandments and hold the testimony 
of Jesus.” Obviously this vision does not agree in detail with 
our records concerning the birth of Jesus Christ. Whether 
the mother be the Virgin or the Church, the allegory is at 
least vague. Why should the Child be represented as caught 
up to God immediately after his birth? My answer is, of 
course, that the vision was suggested by a myth, but was 
coloured by the dreamer’s preoccupation with the persecu- 
tious of the Church that were going on, and especially by the 
flight of Christians from the doomed Jerusalem, and the ill- 
treatment of the Gentile Christians. There is no reference 
to the Crucifixion or to the Resurrection ; but the Child has 
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ascended to his Father, and the dragon that persecuted him 
is now persecuting his followers. There is evidently no 
attempt to invent a consistent allegory of the Gospel story 
or of Christian theology. 

In contrast with the inconsistencies of imagery and 
allegory, we may note the underlying consistency of idea; 
for this strengthens our belief that the materials of the book, 
as distinguished from its form, came from one and the same 
man, even though the arrangement of it came from another, 
Throughout, the revelation is of Jesus Christ, with his two- 
fold purpose of overthrowing the powers of evil and establish- 
ing a perfect society upon earth. Evil is primarily associated 
with Rome, both as the persecuting tyrant and the worshipper 
of emperors. It would of course have been idle for the 
Christians to have rebelled against the Empire, even if behind 
it there had not been the powers of Satan. Backed by the 
dragon, the beast is for the present irresistible. Christians 
must bravely endure martyrdom and firmly resist all tempta- 
tion to apostasy ; but above all they must have faith, and look 
forward confidently to the victory of Christ and the overthrow 
not only of Rome but also of Satan. Meanwhile the Churches 
must look to themselves (Rev. ii., iii., and iv.), making them- 
selves as far as possible images of the New Jerusalem, for 
they too are subject to the just judgment of Christ. Let 
the Churches purify their morals and their worship, and so 
await the coming of their Lord. He is arrayed in a garment 
sprinkled with blood, and his Name is called the “ Word 
(logos) of God” (Rev. xiv. 18); “the first and the last” 
(Rev. i. 17; ii. 8; xxii. 18); “which is, and which was, and 
5 épydpevos” (i. 8). What could be more in the spirit of the 
Fourth Gospel ? 

We must next allude to the prominence throughout the 
Book of Revelation of the number seven. ‘There are seven 
spirits, seven Churches, seven trumpets, seven plagues, seven 
bowls, and so on. This fact has been used as an argument 
for the unity of the book, and might therefore be used against 
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the theory of separate visions. But it is only necessary to 
suppose that the symbolic significance of the number was 
strongly felt by St John, to understand its recurrence in vision 
after Vision. 

The following list of separate visions may be tentatively 
suggested, though some of these are perhaps compounded by 
the editor out of several of the seer’s dreams :— 


Vision I, The seven Churches. 

Vision IT. Heaven as the court of God. 

Vision III. The seven seals. In the course of this we 
have incorporated— 

Vision IV., the sealing of the saints (Rev. vii. 1-17), and 
the editorial (viii. 1-5), to connect Vision V. with 
Visions III. and IV. The subject of Vision IV. 
naturally suggests its interpolation in the midst of 
Vision III. 

Vision V. The seven trumpets, in the midst of which are 
interpolated— 

Visions VI. and VII., the crowned and persecuted mother, 
and the two beasts. 

Vision VIII. The lamb surrounded by saints. 

Vision LX. In chapters xiv. 6 and xvi. 1 we have prob- 
ably one or more visions, modified by the editor so as 
to form a transition to— 

Vision X. The seven bowls. 

Vision XI. The curse on Babylon. 

Vision XII. The destruction of the beast. 

Vision XIII. The destruction of the dragon. 

Vision XIV. The day of judgment. 

Vision XV. The New Jerusalem. 


It is likely enough that some of the visions were circulated 
immediately after their occurrence. ‘Thus the letters to the 
seven Churches were no doubt sent round to the said Churches 
in the form of a circular letter. The more political visions, 


being intended to sustain the Church under persecution, would 
Vou. XII.—No. 2. Q7 
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also have been circulated at once—passed from hand to hand, 
and perhaps from Church to Church. As an illustration of 
this, take the references to Roman Imperialism, and Nero jn 
particular, under the image of the beast. Look first at the 
thirteenth chapter. The object of the writer is to sustain his 
fellow-Christians under persecution and temptation, and at 
the same time he knows that his own life is too valuable to be 
sacrificed. So his message must be clear to his hearers and 
yet not clear to Imperial officials. The beast comes up from 
the sea, because to a Jew of Palestine the sea was the west, 
St John in his youth may well have “stood upon the sand” and 
seen Roman ships appearing on the horizon, apparently “com- 
ing up out of the sea.” The phrase would suggest nothing to 
a Roman, but everything to a Jew. The beast has ten horns, 
all crowned with diadems, a reference to the ten great pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire, each of which seemed to a Jew 
a sort of kingdom. On each of his heads are names of blas- 
phemy, for Nero and later emperors claimed to be divine. It 
was the dragon who gave him his power and his throne. 
Every Jew knew that the dragon symbolised the devil. 
“The whole earth wondered at the beast,” and indeed Nero’s 
great ambition seemed to be that he should be wondered at, 
as fiddler and actor-manager no less than as emperor; and 
men “worshipped the beast ... and there was given to 
him a mouth speaking great things.” Nero was perhaps the 
greatest braggart that ever sat upon a throne. “And there 
was given to him authority to continue forty-two months”— 
the exact period between the beginning of Nero’s persecutions 
and his death. “And it was given unto him to make war 
with the saints and to overcome them. ... And all that 
dwell on the earth shall worship him, everyone whose name 
hath not been written in the book of life of the Lamb that 
hath been slain from the foundation of the world.” To a 
Roman this would be senseless jargon. To a Christian the 
meaning was clear. he test of Christianity was to be a 
refusal to worship the new-fangled god whom the Roman 
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Senate had set up. But to remove all possible doubt, we 
have the famous statement that the number of the beast was 
x hundred and sixty-six. A Jewish Kabbalist would naturally 
transliterate the Greek form for “the Emperor Nero ” into 
Hebrew; and, applying his Kabbalistic system, this would 
give him the six hundred and sixty-six. 

Let us pass on to chapter xvii. Here we have plain 
references to the widespread belief that Nero was not really 
dead, but would return in triumph. ‘The beast that thou 
sawest, was and is not, and is about to come out of the abyss 
and to go to perdition.” F urther on, the seven heads of the 
beast are interpreted. We are told that they represent seven 
kings, of whom “five are fallen, and one is, and the other is 
not yet come.” ‘The beast is no longer Nero, but the Roman 
despotism. Nero is simply one of the heads. The writer of 
the Book of Revelation regarded him as the fifth emperor. 
This vision was during the reign of the sixth. The seventh, 
though “not yet come,” was at hand. ‘This enables us to 
date positively one at least of the visions, as Galba, the sixth 
emperor, only reigned for a few months—June a.p. 68 to 
January a.D. 69. On the other hand, the vision in chapter vi. 
seems to contain a clear reference to an edict of Domitian 
(4.D. 92), or rather to the revocation of his edict, which can 
hardly have been earlier than a.p. 93. The object of this 
edict was to limit the production of wine. Its revocation 
would naturally lead to the conversion of arable land into 
Vineyards, to a raising of the price of necessaries and a 
lowering of that of luxuries. This is expressed in Rev. 
vi. 6: “A choenix of wheat for a denarius, and three 
cheenikes of barley for a denarius, and the oil and the wine 
hurt thou not.” No doubt the high price of wheat and barley 
was due to other causes than the revoking of the edict of 
Domitian, but the seer, as champion of the poor, points 
correctly enough to one tendency of the new Imperial policy. 
It will not, I think, be necessary to give further illustrations 
of the fact that parts of the book are as early as A.D. 68, and 
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other parts as late as a.p. 93. The book can hardly have taken 
its present form before a.D. 95, and most of the visions probably 
came between a.D. 90 and a.D. 96. 

The chief objection to the whole theory grows out of the 
linguistic differences between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. The former, in the words of Dr R. H. Charles, 
is “ written in correct and flowing Greek, and there is not a 
barbarism, a solecism, or a provincialism in the Gospel ; whereas 
the Greek of the Apocalypse is inaccurate, disfigured by 
unusual and foreign words, and even at times by solecisms,” 
I submit, however, that these differences of diction may be 
explained by the different circumstances in which the books 
were written. That a Jewish peasant should have attained 
to such a mastery of Hellenistic Greek as we find in the 
Fourth Gospel is no doubt wonderful. Such a man, how- 
ever, in recording his visions, might well relapse into in- 
accuracies and barbarisms of diction which he avoided in 
the more studied, leisured, and careful work involved in the 
writing of the Fourth Gospel. The difference is not greater 
than the difference between the polished English in which 
Robert Burns learned to write, and the peasant dialect in 
which some of his more spontaneous lyrics continued to be 
written. If we rejected the Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel we should of course escape the difficulties 
connected with the differences of diction, style, and spirit ; but 
I do not consider such rejection necessary. We know how 
the Coleridge who saw the Vision recorded in Kubla Khan 
wrote philosophically on philosophy; and how the Carlyle 
whose English was pure and limpid in John Sterling also 
achieved the amazing diction of Sartor Resartus. We know 
how Dante hated, with a hatred like the Apocalypt’s, and 
yet loved with a love like the Evangelist’s. We hesitate 
therefore to deny the possibility that one man wrote both the 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel. 

J. E. SYMES. 


Lonpon. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


«A NEW LIGHT ON THE RELATIONS OF PETER 
AND PAUL.” 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1913, pp. 190, 191.) 


In an understanding criticism of my essay on this subject, Mr Richard 
Bell puts his finger on the crux of the argument. Seeing that there must 
have been some point of contact between the Christology of the Jerusalem 
Christians and that of Paul, he reasons that this must have been the 
(assumed) belief of the former in the Resurrection of Jesus. If so, one 
must further assume—as Mr Bell probably does—that the appearances 
of the Risen Lord were historical. As it is both unscientific and dis- 
ingenuous merely to evade this issue, I will state frankly that, regarding 
the Resurrection as an impossibility, I cannot treat it as an actual occur- 
rence. From this standpoint it is an a priori improbability that the 
Easter faith should have originated among the companions of Jesus 
(supposing the Jerusalem Church to have contained such), and this 
hypothesis was supported by an examination of the documents, for my 
study showed that the said faith was actually lacking among the writ- 
ings of the Jewish Church and was first introduced by Paul. The point 
of contact between the dogma of the two was their common belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah. 

Mr Bell further argues that as Paul was a Jew he could not have been 
so very much under the sway of Greek ideas. Spinoza, too, was a Jew, 
but his philosophy is not the child of rabbinical speculation. Paul lived 
in a Greek city and habitually spoke and wrote Greek, so that he could 
hardly have escaped a deep tincture of popular Hellenic culture and 
religion. The researches of Wrede, Briickner, Reitzenstein, Norden, 
Murray, Carl Clemen, and others, have constantly added to our know- 


ledge of Paul’s debt to Greece; the only question, as Mr Bell himself 
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admits, is how far this influence extended. In taking stock of Paul’s 
thought, it must also be remembered that by his time Judaism itself had 
borrowed much from the children of Javan. The New Testament asser. 
tion that Christ died and rose “according to the Scriptures,” indicates 
that the idea of a suffering and rising Messiah was current in certain 
Jewish quarters. Indeed, it may be found, more or less distinctly, in 
Psalm xxii. (of: Briggs, Psalms, i. 191; Reinach, Orpheus, p. 232, English); 
Testament of Levi xvi. 3; Testament of Benjamin iii. 8; Wisdom ii. 18 ff; 
4 Ezra vii. 30. Perhaps it is also in point to quote James v. 6, which js 
not, as practically all scholars from Luther to Bacon have recognised, a 
reference to the Passion, but is a proof of the currency of the general idea 
of the sufferings and death of the ideal Just Man. 

Mr C. E. Pike attacks my thesis by adducing the testimony of 
Revelation xi. 8 to the crucifixion of the Lord, and by quoting Renan 
to prove that the Apocalypse, far from being Pauline, “breathes out a 
terrible hatred against Paul.” But is Renan’s word final on this point? 
He is supported by Kostlin, Baur, Schwegler, Volkmar, Holtzman, 
Hilgenfeld and Hausrath, but he is contradicted by Neander, Ritschl, 
B. Weiss, Gebhard, Weizsicker, J. Weiss, and Ramsay. Fortunately, our 
estimate of the testimony of the verse in question is not dependent on the 
decision of so doubtful a point as the attitude of the book as a whole to 
Paul. Many scholars now see in the Apocalypse a compilation from 
diverse sources. Two of the very greatest contemporary authorities, 
Canon R. H. Charles (Encyclopedia Britannica) and Professor J. Weiss, 
find in the passage containing this verse a fragment from an alien source 
incorporated in the whole by the final redactor. It is perfectly possible 
that opposite views of Paul’s gospel may have been taken by the author 
of this pericope and by the author or authors of other portions of 
Revelation as we now have it. And it is perfectly plain that the man who 
calls Jerusalem *‘ Sodom and Egypt” breathes out a terrible hatred not of 
Paul, but of his adversaries the Jews. It is true that other verses (i. 18 
and v. 9) speak of the death of “the Son of man” and of “ the Lamb,” 
but the wording is vague, and, as evidence of an historic fact, worthless, 
Can anyone see in the terrifying vision of i. 13 ff. a picture of the 
“historic Jesus”? 

In weighing my argument the reader should remember that it is but 
one of many which can be and have been adduced to disprove the 
historicity of the Passion. For the others I again refer to the works of 
W. B. Smith and Reinach, to which must now be added the translation 
which M. Reinach is doing me the honour to make of my article. It will 
appear, with additions of his own, supporting my thesis, in the Brussels 
Bibliotheque de Propagande. 

PresErvED SMITH. 


AMHERST. 
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«DOES CONSCIOUSNESS ‘EVOLVE’?” A RESTATEMENT 
AND AN INVITATION. 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1913, p. 521.) 


Proressor Jacks’s “reply” is partly a restatement of the argument which 
my discussion attempted to meet, partly a summons to consider a further 
difficulty rising out of the position I took up. I appealed to the justifica- 
tion that any intelligible view of History furnished of my contention in 
favour of the evolution of consciousness. On the contrary, Professor Jacks 
replies, “ The theory of an evolving consciousness renders History a priori 
impossible.” This is the old point, and if the theory of an evolving con- 
sciousness is literally a theory of pre-formation, it is, I agree, unanswerable : 
History appears as merely a senseless expansion, in the form of time, of a 
reality lying previously compact in the brain or whatever corresponds to 
the brain of the absolute. It is not likely, however, that a theory which 
rests on the necessity of conceiving of a reality beyond time should have 
adopted so naive a conception of eternity as a mere antedating of time. 
The idea one may suspect to have come rather from critics who have 
recognised neither the real meaning of the distinction of time and 
eternity nor the grounds on which it has been maintained by idealists from 
Plato to the present time. Be that as it may, my discussion was intended 
tomake these grounds clear by the aid of Professor Jacks’s own illustration, 
and I must merely repeat that, apart from some increase of purpose, some 
increasing organisation of the elements of life strictly analogous to the logical 
organisation of the elements of thought and knowledge, and resting like it 
on the assumption that particular events in consciousness have their value 
in their relation to a whole which is neither a particular nor an event, 
progress and achievement are unintelligible and History becomes a mere 
record of unmeaning change. Professor Jacks again supports his criticism 
by asking how the immanent logic that on this theory is supposed to 
govern men’s thoughts and actions succeeds in one place, fails in another: 
how it comes to a halt in Spencer while it has free course and abounds in 
Hegel, and why idealists do not spend less time in refuting Spencer and 
more in accounting for him. I do not know that idealism more than any 
other philosophy is called on to account for Mr Herbert Spencer, but I 
should not consider it a superhuman task to show what the influences were 
which enabled that philosopher to take one step, e.g., in the logic of 
freedom, but left him stubbornly blind to the next. 

Professor Jacks’s second point is far more difficult. Admitting the 
logical principle—the “spirit of the whole”—working in the parts or 
psychical centres, hampered by their limitations, and having to wait their 
time, how are we to conceive of its relation to them? “How has this 
psychical medium managed to detach itself, in the first instance, from the 
sway of the immanent logic, and that so completely that it can obstruct 
the course of the immanent logic itself? Has the immanent logic no part 
in the origin of this obstruction?” Though this is a new point, I have 
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no desire to shirk it. I would rather broaden it. It is only a particular 
form of the wider question of the relation of the Universe as a whole 
to time and change. May I, without embarking on the discussion of s 
large a problem, here take space for an explanation and an invitation? 
Intelligible and answerable as I believe the question in one sense to be, 
it may easily be formulated in such a way as to make it unintelligible 
and unanswerable. ‘This is done when we hypostatise one of the aspects 
of reality, and conceive of it as detached from and obstructing another from 
without. To take the present antithesis: there are no “thoughts, fedl- 
ings, volitions” into which “logic” does not enter and which have not 
some traces of internal organisation. There is no bare psychical to be set 
in opposition to a bare logical, or standing to it as created to creator, 
What we have is always one form of organisation opposing another, a les 
developed (I am sorry I must insist on the term) a more developed form, 
It is this that makes at once the joy and the tragedy of the world. If 
it be answered that we are only increasing the paradox by trying to 
conceive of the Universe as self-differentiating and self-obstructive, I might 
reply that it is a paradox involved in all the great Western systems of 
philosophy from Plato to Lotze, and that Bergson, in his treatment of the 
relation between the vital impulse and the material conditions in which it 
manifests itself, does not escape it, but only emphasises it. I prefer to 
note that we seem to me to be at the present moment in a more favourable 
position to resolve it than ever before. We must, I believe, insist on the 
idea of the whole, under whatever name, as the constructive principle of 
our world. But we must equally insist that the value of the construction 
is not to be measured statically in terms of an already existing perfection 
in the whole, but by the energy and solidity of the individual contribution 
to it. If we reject mere change in time as of no value except as a condition 
of something lying beyond it, we must insist on individual development as 
the unconditioned, or the highest form in which the unconditioned reveals 
itself to us. To establish this position, and with it to provide the justifi- 
cation and the clue to the direction of human progress, seems to me 
the chief need of the present day, and is an enterprise in which I venture 
to suggest, on the basis of some such understanding as I have sketched, 
idealists and their critics might profitably unite. 
J. H. Murrueap. 


BirMINnGHAM. 





SOME LAYMEN’S NEEDS. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1913, p. 17.) 


‘a 


Tue search for a right conception of the Source and Goal of our being 
which Sir Francis Younghusband advocates is certainly most needful, 
and is to be pursued on all sides and independently of all preconceptions. 
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ticular But real progress can only be made by conserving such truth as we have 
whole already gained, and I think there is much more in the Christian conception 
- of so of God than he finds in it. The great word in the Sermon on the Mount 
ation ? is this: “ Ye therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect $ 
to be, living in love to all, “ be the sons of your Father who is in Heaven.” Can 
igible we get anything higher than this ? It is the thought of God as the all- 
spects perfect ethical Being, and the ideal for man is to be a true son of that 
from heavenly Father by being like Him in character. ‘The ideal is infinite 
- feel. and cannot be transcended. The term “ Father ” is to be interpreted 
e not by the best that is in ourselves: “ What man is there of you who, being a 
be set father,” etc. Nor is God thought of as a “distant” Being. He is the 
eator, “heavenly” Father as distinguished from our “earthly” fathers. ‘The 
a less «Father ” with whom Jesus lived in constant communion was always near 
form, to Him and to His disciples: “ Pray to thy Father who is in secret,” He 
. If said, that is, “always nigh to thee, and never more so than when thou art 
ig to alone with Him.” The term “ Father” is the most appropriate that we 
night can apply to the Source of our being, using human language as we must. 
ns of We do not require to go “ back and back” in its application ; we are using 
f the it directly of “ the ultimate Source of things.” He is “separate” from us, 
ch it of course, for we are certainly not He; but, according to Jesus, He is at the 
ar to same time within us, an “energy that is playing through us.” We have 
rable thus already in Christ’s thought of God and His relation to us that “ more 
| the perfect conception ” of which Sir Francis speaks, “ of a Power working both 
le of in us and from above us,” in our conception whereof those other elements 
ction which he mentions may well be embraced in harmony with the central truth. 
tion It would occupy too much space to refer to other elements in Sir 
ition Francis’ criticism of the Gospels, but to one more I may be allowed to 
ition advert, because of its importance. Jesus, it is said, bids us love our 
it as neighbour as ourselves and do unto others as we would have others do 
veals to us, which was good for the time, but not high enough. Many men 
stifi- and women have “loved their neighbours, not merely as themselves, but 
) me far more than themselves,” and have given up their lives for them. But 
ture Jesus taught expressly that we are not to love our “neighbour” only, 
hed, but our “enemies”; and is it not in Him who devoted Himself to doing 

good to others, and ultimately sacrificed His life for their sakes, that we 
have the supreme inspiring example of such higher love, so that He could 
say, “that ye love one another even as I have loved you”? Whether He 
said this in so many words or not, it is strange that His own example of 
self-sacrifice should be forgotten. 
W. L. Wa ker. 
SuetTr.eston, Giascow. 
II. 
ing Txosz who had read and profited by Sir Francis Younghusband’s Within 
ful, would instinctively turn to “Some Laymen’s Needs” for further consolation 
ms, and inspiration. 
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Incisive as is the article, was there any need to weaken it somewhat b 
such questionable opinion as “for no other reason” in the sentences, “« Th. 
rich man was sent to hell for no other reason that we are told than that he 
was rich. And the poor man went to heaven Sor no other reason than that 
he was poor”? Whoever imagined that this was the underlying idea of 
the Abraham-Lazarus illustration ? 

I submit that it is these very statements which give the “static” 
party an opportunity for discounting the “dynamic” party. It is a pity, 
as it impedes evolution in ecclesiastical dovecotes. 


Tueopore P. Brockienvrsr, 
GIGGLESWICK-IN-CRAVEN, 





“THE SOCIAL VALUE OF LOGIC TEACHING.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1913, p. 912, and October, p, 192.) 


Dr Scuitter’s rejoinder to my review of his Formal Logic is the genial 
suggestion that I show myself therein so incompetent and dishonest a 
reasoner that my employment as a Professor (which, by the way, I am not) 
of Logic constitutes a public scandal—part of the “social problem” which 
gives the sub-title to his book. 

I did not, in the first place, ask him what he meant by a social problem, 
To have done so would argue me incapable of understanding plain (ex- 
ceedingly plain) English. The words “ Why social?” simply introduce, 
as anyone can see, an explanation of what he does mean, illustrated by 
quotations. 

I do not “begin with a clear petitio principii” by using the phrase 
delenda est logica. Whatever Dr Schiller’s definition of Formal Logic 
may be, it is quite clear—and, if that had been possible, his rejoinder would 
make it clearer still—that he is speaking throughout of Formal Logic as at 
present taught. The phrase used above does absolutely describe Dr Schiller’s 
attitude to this; it contains no assumption whatever that my “ own concep- 
tion of Logic is the right one.” A small point, but one which characteristic- 
ally illustrates Dr Schiller’s methods. 

Another logical crime charged against me by Dr Schiller, iterated and 
reiterated (without proof) throughout his rejoinder, is that of irrelevance 
or ignoratio elenchi. And he asserts that I do not “give an account of 
the aims and arguments of the book,” nor “attempt to estimate them 
judicially.” It would be hard to formulate a statement more flagrantly at 
variance with the facts. Having studied with great care the line of 
argument by which Dr Schiller justified his remarkable views, I was forced 
to the conclusion that their cogency depended in every case on the same 
initial fallacy—an unwarranted exaggeration of the formality of the Logic 
he was assailing. Believing this, it was the plain duty of an honest critic 
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to make it clear. To this—the pith of the matter, as it seems to me—I 
addressed myself, and most of the review is directed to this point. If this 
is “irrelevance,” the word (assuming, of course, that it is not being used 
merely as & verbal missile) must be given a quite new meaning. 

How Dr Schiller can assert that his positions are “quite different” 
from those I controvert passes my comprehension. His whole book is a 
sustained and a closely reasoned attempt to prove that the doctrines of 
Formal Logic are so completely formal as to be untrue, and even meaning- 
less. But if his premisses are false (as I have attempted, by taking 
instances, to show), the very closeness of the reasoning will only lend 
him more surety in his false conclusion. 

The charge of “garbling,” when space does not admit of giving the 
full content, is one very easy to make, and not so easy to refute. To take 
the case alleged by Dr Schiller: his whole line of argument is based on 
the assertion that Formal Logic cuts itself off from a consideration of 
real meaning. Phrases such as: “once... the inquiry has been safely 
restricted to a simple form of words” (p. 103): “he [the Formal logician] 
condemned himself to consider forms of words” (p. 5—italics Dr Schiller’s) 
—are met with everywhere. The sentence, “It is vain, therefore, to pro- 
phesy what the real meaning will be simply by staring at the verbal 
form” (p. 26), does not assert that Formal Logic is reduced to attempt 
this: and if Dr Schiller denies that the passage is intended to suggest 
this, I of course accept his statement. All I asserted was that it did 
actually suggest this. And under the circumstances, and considering that 
the whole book teems with similar ‘dyslogistic” phrases, describing the 
acts of the Formal logician, I think the error was natural. 

Mr Alfred Sidgwick’s argument about ambiguous middle is ot course 
entirely valid as against a Logic which is absolutely formal. My whole 
contention is that Logic as actually taught is not so formal as to expose 
itself to this very searching and valuable criticism. 

Finally, though I consider that Dr Schiller’s case against Formal 
Logic does rest throughout on an exaggeration of its formal character 
which really misrepresents it, I have avoided the use of such phrases as 
“a tissue of misrepresentations”: because such phrases suggest, and are 
usually meant to suggest, deliberate falsification. I have made no such 
charge against Dr Schiller, and I must protest warmly against the very 
strong suggestion that my review is open to that charge. 


W. E. Tanner. 


University or Bristot, 











SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Proresson G. DAWES HICKS. 


Hecet’s Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences was designed to work 
out the conception of philosophy as a systematic and unified whole, 
Whilst each of the parts of philosophy was ‘a real totality, rounded and 
complete in itself, yet it inevitably burst through the limits imposed b 
its special medium and gave rise to a wider circle. The title of Hegels 
book is adopted for the series of volumes that are appearing under the 
general editorship of Professor Windelband and Dr Arnold Ruge, because 
notwithstanding the tendency of the present age to extreme specialina- 
tion, the object of these volumes will be to show that the idea of unity 
and timelessness is involved in the very notion of philosophy, and that 
its various paths lead one and all of them towards this idea. Each 
volume of the Encyclopedia will deal with one of the main departments 
of philosophy, and will consist of exhaustive articles on fundamental 
aspects of that subject by well-known European and American thinkers, 
The English edition of the work is edited by Sir Henry Jones, and the 
first volume, on Logic, has just been issued (London: Macmillan, 1913). 
It includes three articles on “The Principles of Logic,” by Professors 
Windelband, Royce, and Couturat, and single articles on “The Task 
of Logic,” by Professor Croce, “The Problems of Logic,” by Professor 
Enriques, and “The Transformation of the Concept of Consciousness in 
Modern Epistemology and its Bearing on Logic,” by Professor Losskij of 
St Petersburg. Miss B. Ethel Meyer is responsible for the translation of 
five of these into English. The volume as a whole shows in a singularly 
conclusive manner the vast range of material that falls within the province 
of modern Logic, and the relatively subordinate position therein occupied 
by the traditional Formal Logic. Professor Croce maintains that Logic 
“concentrates within itself, in a more or less developed form, the whole of 
philosophy, and coincides with it.” Professor Windelband, who follows in 
the main the leading of the Critical Philosophy, regards Logic as the 
428 
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hilosophical doctrine of knowledge, or the theory of theoretical reason. 

He reiterates the view he has defended at length in other writings that 

there are but three fundamental philosophical sciences—namely, Logic, 

Ethics, and Atsthetics,—corresponding to the fundamental psychical 

activities of knowing, willing, and feeling, and to the forms which human 

culture has taken—namely, science, morality, and art. In an interesting 

yay the author sketches, under four heads, the various aspects of knowledge 

with which Logic, as thus conceived, would be called upon to deal. By (a) 

phenomenology of knowledge he understands the sum-total of the empirical 

phenomena which constitute the given presuppositions of Logic. Here the 

relation of psychology to Logic is discussed, and the distinction between 

the two points of view is clearly and lucidly stated. Whilst Logic cannot 
be indifferent to inquiries as to the way in which judging and knowing as 
sychical activities have been developed, yet it is primarily concerned not 
with the origin but with the truth or validity of ideas, and in respect to 
the latter question any answer that may be given to the former is quite 
irrelevant. ‘There are logical principles of Psychology (as of every 

science), but there are no psychological principles of Logic.” A doctrine 
of judgments is what is meant by (4) Pure or Formal Logic, and judgment 
as the fundamental function of perception is the evaluation of a relation 

between ideas, an act of the synthetic consciousness which is judged 
according to its truth-value. Pure Logic culminates in the treatment of 
the relation between judgments, i.e. in a theory of Categories. Windelband 
distinguishes between reflective and constitutive categories, the latter 
being those which, like causality, are thought really to subsist between 
objects; the former those which, like equality, although determined by the 
special qualities of objects, subsist at first as relations in consciousness and 
only for consciousness. As a kind of comparative morphology of science, 
(c) Methodology has to deal with the application of the principles of Pure 
Logic to the different aims of the special sciences. A fundamental line of 
demarcation is here to be drawn between those sciences in which the aim 
is the discovery of laws and those which are primarily concerned with par- 
ticular events, between the natural and the historical sciences. The critical 
method of (d) the Theory of Knowledge is directed to answering, in the 
light thrown by the theories and results of the sciences, the question as to 
the relation of knowing to reality. Windelband contends that after 
avoiding all metaphysical and psychological misinterpretations of such 
terms as “the valid” and “ consciousness-in-general,” what remains for us 
is nothing else than the sum-total of the interconnexions and relations 
between existents. These are not themselves existents, either as things, 
or as states, or as activities; they are only actualised as contents of the 
process of knowing. ‘The valid is the form and order under which that 
which exists is determined. The form and order are not brought about 
by the existent, nor does knowing produce them, but as there are no 
existents which do not exhibit this form and order, so there is no process 
of knowing which does not make use of them. The analysis of knowledge 
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comes to a stand before the problem of the relation between validity and 
existence. If metalogical speculation proceeds further, it can take no other 
path than that of a spiritualistic metaphysic and conceive of the formal struc. 
ture of the valid as a spiritual order. But between such a world-ordering 
spirituality and our human spirit there would be about as much similarity 
as obtains between canis signum coeleste and canis animal latrans, The 
valuable and important articles by Professor Royce and Professor Couturat 
deal with the developments of modern Logic which we owe largely to Peano, 
Frege, and Russell. Professor Royce predicts that the Theory of Order 
will be a fundamental science in the philosophy of the coming time, and 
discerns in its problem an inexhaustible topic for future research. Pro- 
fessor Losskij first explains the view of consciousness which he has 
developed in detail in previous works. Consciousness is the sum-total of 
everything which stands in a certain unique relation to the Ego; a 
relation which may be indicated by saying that everything which the Ego 
“has” falls within the sphere of consciousness. Calling what the Ego 
“has” the content of consciousness, the assertion may be made that every 
fact of consciousness depends for its existence upon at least three factors— 
the presence, namely, of an Ego, of a content of consciousness, and of a 
relation between the two. The content may be either an expression or 
modification of the Ego (as, for example, joy, wish, etc.), or it may 
confront the Ego as something alien to itself, as something “ given” to it 
(as “red,” “hard,” etc.). For the theory of knowledge the second kind 
of content is the more important, and it may be either psychical or 
physical in character. The fact that the content is “given” does not 
imply any causal interaction between subject and object ; the relation that 
subsists is that between knowing and the known. Knowledge of the 
object is gained by a process of comparing and distinguishing and not by 
means of an impression or affection of the mind. Judgment is a singling 
out of subject and predicate and their interrelation from the totality of 
the contents of consciousness; or, in other words, the act of judging is 
an act of analysis, which seeks to lay bare the synthetic necessity of con- 
nexion between the “given” contents of consciousness. If the individual 
knowing, instead of following out the objective synthesis, himself effects a 
synthesis, thinking gives place to fancy or other subjective activities, and 
the assertion has no longer any logical ground. The author admits that 
much work still remains to be done before Logic can become completely 
transformed in accordance with the view he has here presented. But 
those of us in England who have been arriving at results very similar to 
his will welcome this independent piece of work on the part of the Russian 
thinker. 

In the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (New Series, vol. xiii., 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1913), subjects of very varied character are 
discussed. Mr Bertrand Russell’s Presidential Address, “On the Notion 
of Cause,” begins with a very drastic criticism of the law of causality as 
usually stated by philosophers, which he maintains is false and is not 
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employed in science. Instead of stating that one event A is always 
followed by another event B, scientific laws assert functional relations 
between certain events at certain times, which Mr Russell calls determin- 
ants, and other events at earlier or later times or at the same time. Noa 
priori category is involved ; scientific laws make their appearance as purely 
empirical facts and are not necessarily universal, except in a trivial and 
sientifically useless form. A system with one set of determinants may 
very likely have also other sets of a quite different nature; a mechanically 
determined system may, for example, be also teleologically determined. 
The reasons for supposing volitions to be determined are strong but not 
conclusive. Even if volitions are mechanically determined, freedom in 
the sense revealed by introspection may still be a fact. To a symposium 
upon the question “Can there be anything obscure or implicit in a 
mental state?” three interesting papers are contributed. Mr Henry 
Barker maintains (a) that psychological implicitness is a sheer fiction, and 
that the distinction between the explicit and the implicit has no psycho- 
logical application whatever ; (b) that, while the distinction of the clear 
and the obscure, on the contrary, is actually based on psychological facts, 
it nevertheless expresses those facts in an unpsychological way. Obscurity 
in a mental state as such must be an obscurity which comes somehow 
between the subject and the object (that which is actually experienced), 
and not between the object and the thing. An object cannot be half in 
consciousness and half not, or there only to half the degree it might other- 
wise be. When it is said to be there in a dim way, the real fact is that 
something else is there which, under the altered conditions, corresponds 
to the same thing or is produced by the same stimulus. Professor 
G. F. Stout, on the other hand, contends that within the field of conscious- 
ness there are contents which are not separately discerned, that there may 
be experience of difference without judgment of difference, and that in 
this sense it is legitimate to speak of implicit consciousness. Professor 
R. F. A. Hoernlé is, on the whole, in agreement with Dr Stout, and urges 
that on Mr Barker’s view a psychologist would seem to be precluded from 
dealing with the development of experiences at all. ‘There are two papers 
on Voluntary Activity—one by Professor Hoernlé entitled “The Analysis 
of Volition,” and the other entitled “The Nature of Willing,” by the 
writer of this Survey. Both agree that the experience of willing is highly 
complex in character, and is analysable into simpler constituents, but that 
in its character as a whole it has a uniqueness. Three of the papers deal 
with different aspects of the philosophy of Bergson. Miss Karin Costelloe 
discusses the question “ What Bergson means by ‘Interpenetration.’” She 
interprets Bergson as meaning that the more what changes has durée (that 
is, the tendency towards interpenetration, in which the nature of what comes 
after only finds its explanation by reference to what came before), the 
less the change admits of being divided up into a succession of similar 
events, or “ parts ” which can be classified. Miss L. S. Stebbing writes on 
“The Notion of ‘Truth in Bergson’s Theory of Knowledge.” Intuition, 
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according to Bergson, is the sole philosophic faculty, because by means of 
it the knower can plunge into the flux of reality, and know that reality 
from within by being one with it. Thus, truth is identified with reality ; 
and such identification, it is argued, is fatal to any theory of truth. Onl 

by admitting the non-existential character of truth and its dependence 
upon the distinction of knower and known can it be maintained that truth 
is complete, even though it be about another. It may then be complete 
just because the knower in knowing is no longer the part that he is as an 
existmg knower. Professor Arthur Robinson deals with “ Memory and 
Consciousness.” He contends that Bergson’s treatment of memory fails to 
do justice to the function of meaning in remembering, and encounters 
serious difficulties through an analysis which rests on the presupposition 
that everything which can be called structure falls to the side of matter, 
Moreover, unconscious memory, in which our past exists just as it 
happened, is not necessary to explain the fact that we can think of the 
past. And can the past exist just as it happened in a universe which is 
essentially continuous change ? 

The philosophy of Bergson still continues to be widely discussed in the 
periodicals. In an article on “Some Antecedents of the Philosophy of 
Bergson” (Mind, Oct. 1913), Professor A. O. Lovejoy traces anticipa- 
tions of Bergson’s conception of “real duration” in the writings of 
Ravaisson, Dauriac, and Noel. Under the title of “Life and Logic,” 
Dr H. Wildon Carr (ibid.) replies to the criticism of Bergson to be found 
in Dr Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures. In the first place, Dr Carr repudiates 
the description of Bergson’s theory of indeterminism as a “guidance theory” 
in Bosanquet’s sense of the term. It is one and the same reality which, 
according to the theory, lived and known from within is freedom, and 
viewed from without is necessity. Freedom means simply that the uni- 
verse is open to the movement, change, becoming which is ultimate reality 
as we know it immediately and intuitively. That same reality, when we 
intellectualise it, is complete determination. In the second place, Dr Carr 
insists that Bergson’s account of logical process follows from his theory of 
the intellect, and that therefore the opposition between his account and 
Dr Bosanquet’s is not a disagreement of fact but of interpretation. In the 
third place, Dr Carr argues that the real issue between Bergson’s view and 
Dr Bosanquet’s as to the nature of the Absolute centres upon the question 
whether the Absolute is timeless or is in time. If Dr Bosanquet is to 
rebut the charge that the Absolute as he and Mr Bradley conceive it 
involves the notion of a reality of which it may be said that for it tout est 
donné, he must show that in logic we have not only speculative but real 
activity, an activity that creates. But, on the assumption that Absolute 
is Experience, yet not experience as it develops in time, but self-subsistent 
and eternal, all is given in the Absolute, and freedom is appearance only. 
Professor C. E. Cory criticises Bergson’s “Theory of Intellect and Matter” 
in the Philosophical Review (Sept. 1913). He tries to show that the hard 
and sharp distinction between mechanism and life is not consistently 
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adhered to by Bergson, but is repeatedly relinquished in favour of the view 
that there is continuity between them. Mr N. Clark Barr objects to 
«The Dualism of Bergson” (Phil. R., Nov. 1913). Life and matter, he 
thinks, if they are not after all to be separate entities whose dualism is 
final, must be processes constitutive of a Self, though that Self may not be 
personality completely fulfilled, because its plans and purposes themselves 
w, Bergson is in danger of hypostatising activity itself. 

In an able paper on “Idealism and the Reality of Time” (Mind, Oct. 
1913) Mr Hugh A. Reyburn argues, in reference to Dr Bosanquet’s 
Giford Lectures, that idealism cannot afford to adopt the view of time as 
for us breaking the continuity of the whole, but as appearance only. A 
static whole, a conception which excludes succession, cannot be the Absolute. 
For the aspect of succession is not merely a hindrance to totality, it may 
bea means to it. Hegel recognised the necessity of including the lower in 
the higher, and he tried to make the externality of nature contributory to 
the concreteness of spirit. And Dr Bosanquet’s view would be more con- 
vincing if he had regarded the individual as real not merely in spite of finite 
teleology, but also partly because of it. To do this, however, he would 
need to be in earnest with the reality of time. Mr J. W. Scott, writing 
on “Idealism as Tautology or — ” (Phil. R., Sept. 1913), tries to 
show that the line of argument which realists are at present most tempted 
to pursue, is an attack not on idealism but on Berkeley ; and that however 
successfully it may reduce this Berkeleian idealism to tautology or paradox, 
it thereby only reaches the point from which idealism—the idealism which 
it thinks it has been attacking—takes its start. The concern of the 
idealist is to show not that the universe is psychic but that it is complete, 
that it has an articulate structure, such that the more a man’s mind 
becomes adequate to it, the better that mind becomes. I confess, how- 
ever, I do not see on what ground Mr Scott claims the principle he 
thus enunciates as specially distinctive of idealism. An acute criticism 
of the doctrine of “Degrees of Reality” (Phil. R., Nov. 1913) appears 
from the pen of Mr Bernard Muscio. The metaphysical argument 
which employs this notion is, he contends, based on an assumption con- 
cerning the nature of the universe, which assumption philosophy is 
byno means compelled to make. If we have any reason to believe that 
the universe is, for example, spiritual, we must find this reason in some 
analogy from parts to whole. We could not first discover the universe as 
4 whole to possess a certain quality, such as “spirituality,” and then 
proceed to investigate in what degree certain of its parts possess this 
quality. That would be to reverse the process of knowledge. If it be 
urged that the fact that certain finite experiences are “ higher” than others 
implies that the Universe is the “highest experience,” the question how 
this is known must be pressed. Such an implication could only rest on 
some ultimate judgment of faith, and cannot be supported by rational 
argument. M. Radulescu-Motru examines the Kantian idealism in an 
elaborate article on “La Conscience transcendentale ” (Rev. de Métaphys. 
Vou. XII.—No. 2. 
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et de Morale, Nov. 1913). Kant, he maintains, in the construction of his 
philosophical edifice gave too much attention to the cement, or the 
relations between the elements of experience, and too little to the material 
elements. The author’s main criticism is that in the conception of the 
transcendental unity of apperception two unities are included : on the one 
hand, a unity of the individual consciousness which is based upon the 
supposed identity of the psychological ego; and, on the other hand, a 
logical unity which is based upon the numerical identity of a super- 
individual consciousness (Bewusstsein iiberhaupt), and that he provides no 
means of transition from the latter to the former. 

The first volume has appeared of an important book which is to 
consist of four volumes by Professor Oswald Kiilpe, entitled Die Realisirung: 
Ein Beitrag zur Grundlegung der Realwissenschaften (Leipzig: Hiral, 
1912). It is an attempt to justify and to establish a realistic philosophy, 
such as is taken for granted by the natural sciences and by psychology, 
through means of a carefully worked-out theory of knowledge. By 
realisation, the author understands a mode of knowledge or investigation 
in which the real thing to be apprehended is presupposed as there, and 
not as having first to be made or created. Only the thoughts by which 
we seek to represent and understand the thing are formed and produced. 
This first volume prepares the way for the constructive work whieh is to 
follow by a critical survey of the arguments by which the opposed theory 
of idealism has been supported. Kiilpe distinguishes between two kinds of 
idealism—on the one hand, the idealism of consciousness (Konszientialismus, 
as he calls it); and, on the other hand, objective or transcendental idealism. 
The former is idealism of the type of Berkeley’s, and the greater part of 
the volume is devoted to its examination. It is contended that in the 
process by which knowledge of reality is built up we are continually trans- 
cending the immediate content of consciousness, and that all the arguments 
which have been advanced against the validity of such transcendence are 
invalid. As against objective idealism of the Neo-Kantian type, it is 
urged that we do not transcend the immediacy of experience merely in 
order to postulate ideal norms or values, but rather in order to constitute 
a world of metaphysical reality. In the concrete natural sciences thought 
is concerned with objects which, in virtue of their own nature, determine 
the way in which thought operates. ‘Thought, it is true, is never a process 
of mirroring or copying; it is essentially a process of defining and con- 
structing. But the process of defining and constructing is not carried on 
by chance or at haphazard ; it is controlled by the actual character of the 
material offered to it. Knowledge is in Kiilpe’s view a comprehension of 
realities not immediately given, but which are apprehended in and through 
what is immediately given. And he discerns in a critical realism of this 
kind a via media between naive realism on the one hand and objective 
idealism on the other. The subsequent volumes of this book will be 
awaited with lively interest. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 
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THEOLOGY. 
Tue Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.Litt. 


Ix The Samson-Saga (Pitman), Dr A. Smythe Palmer gives a popular and 
fyscinating study of the folk-tale of this Hebrew champion, from the stand- 
point of comparative religion. He adopts the mythological theory. “ An 
historical personage, bearing this name, actually lived and fought and rioted 
in the fields of Palestine at an early period, and enjoyed a widespread 
reputation as a popular hero among the Israelites.” But the stories, as 
we have them, reflect solar myths, ultimately of Babylonian origin. Dr 
Palmer has collected a large amount of illustrative material from all 
quarters, but it is only fair to remember that the hypothesis which he 
presents is by no means accepted unanimously by scholars. Gunkel has 
just written vigorously against the solar theory; and M. Halévy, in the 
Reowe Sémitique, xx. pp. 273-313, handles with characteristic severity 
Reinach’s recent presentation of the same hypothesis. 

On the less speculative ground of texts, Mr S. Friedeberg has published 
aclear and convenient annotated Hebrew text of Joshua (Heinemann), and 
Messrs A. B. Macaulay and J. Brebner have edited T'he Vulgate Psalter 
(Dent). Both volumes are for the use of students in the first instance. The 
latter is designed, however, for those who know no Hebrew, while the former 
concentrates upon grammatical and idiomatic difficulties. It is much to be 
desired that the Vulgate Psalter should be read in schools, and this edition is 
admirably fitted to meet the want of such classes. In The Book of Wisdom 
(Rivingtons), Mr A. T. S. Goodrick publishes a vigorous and full commentary 
on the English text, with notes and-discussions which form a valuable supple- 
ment to the editions in the Cambridge Bible by Mr Gregg and in Dr Charles’s 
Pseudepigrapha by Mr S. Holmes. Mr Goodrick takes the view that 
Wisdom is deliberately antagonistic to the teaching of Ecclesiastes, and, 
like Heinisch, refuses to favour any of the partition theories. On the vexed 
problem of the book’s attitude to Greek philosophy, he judges that the 
author drew mainly upon popular Stoicism. “We have no difficulty in 
discovering in Pseudo-Solomon a Hebrew Seneca—to a certain extent even 
aCicero,—with all their hesitations, their picking and choosing of doctrines, 
but, above all, with their real faith in the government of the world by 
God’s providence, call it coia or what you will.” In this connection we 
have to note Professor H. Wheeler Robinson’s Religious Ideas of the Old 
Testament (Duckworth). It is a small volume, but it would not be easy to 
find in so brief a compass a more thoughtful and adequate treatment of 

the fundamental religious ideas which underlie the Old Testament litera- 
ture. Dr M. Hyamson’s Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio 
(Oxford University Press) is a much larger volume, and it deals with a 
much later and more legal aspect of Judaism. ‘The Collatio, in Dr Hyam- 
son’s opinion, was written in order to instruct Christian clergy in Roman 








Law, perhaps about the beginning of the fifth century. It quotes the 
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Pentateuch, but its aim is not simply to show that the Mosaic: Law fore- 
stalled subsequent religious knowledge and jurisprudence ; its main pu 

is to teach Roman Law, which is compared and contrasted with the Law of 
God. Dr Hyamson has edited, translated, and annotated the Collatio with 
singular care; and as this is the only edition since Mommsen’s in 1890, it js 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of early Roman jurisprudence as 
well as of early Christian clerical training, even although the Collatio 
cannot be assigned, as it once was, to Rufinus of Aquileia or Ambrose of 
Milan. 

The relation of Hellenism, in some form or other, to the early Church 
has been raised by two recent writers in a way that challenges ordinary 
opinion on the subject. In the first of his posthumous Zwei Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Entwiirfe (‘Tibingen), Gerhard Loeschke argues that during 
the first two centuries the dominating influence upon faith and morals as 
well as upon Church organisation was that of Jewish Hellenism in the 
Roman Empire. In Hellenism and Christianity, Mr Gerald Friedlinder 
tries to show, upon the other hand, that Christianity owed its ethical 
virtue to Judaism, while it popularised itself among the lower classes by 
borrowing rites and beliefs from the Mystery-religions of pagan Hellenism, 
“It is not suggested that there was a conscious adaptation of Hellenistic 
legends to the person of Jesus. It was a natural process which was quite 
unintentional. Jesus was Hellenised, and in consequence he was deified.” 
Mr Friedlinder’s argument is subjected to close criticism by Mr G. H. 
Box in The Jewish Review (pp. 368-376). The larger question involved 
in his thesis, viz. the dependence of Paul’s theology upon the central ideas 
of the Mystery-cults, is discussed with care in two excellent monographs 
which criticise more or less adversely this tendency to explain Paul's 
conceptions of the sacraments and of faith from the current ideas of the 
Mystery-cults. In Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das aclteste 
Christenthum (Giessen), Dr Clemen covers the ground with characteristic 
attention to details, and concludes that these cults had no influence upon 
primitive Christianity; even Paul was unaffected by them. Professor 
H. A. A. Kennedy reaches practically the same conclusion in St Paul and 
the Mystery Religions (London), although his special subject is Paulinism. 
“In St Paul we are confronted, not with one of those natures which is 
content to be the medium of the spiritual forces of its environment, but 
with a personality which has been shaped once for all in the throes of a 
tremendous crisis, and thenceforward transforms every influence to which 
it is sensitive with the freedom born of a triumphant faith.” Whether or 
not this is the last word to be said on the problem, these two cautious, 
scholarly estimates form a timely counterbalance to the opposite view 
which writers in this country as well as on the Continent! have often 


1 The assertion of Drews and others, ¢.g. that Adonis is an early instance of the 
dying and rising god, is disproved by Stocks in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, vol. 
xxxiv. pp. 221 f. ; and there are some sound paragraphs on the unhistorical exaggerations 
of the Mystery hypothesis in J. Weiss’s paper on “Das Problem der Entstehung der 
Christentums” in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (1913), pp. 482 f. 
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popularised from Reitzenstein. Both volumes amplify the sharp criticisms 
passed by Schweitzer on the theory, and supply the reader with materials 
for forming his own judgment. 

When pushed to extremes, the theory that early Christianity succeeded 
as a Mystery-religion either tends to resolve the historical Jesus into a 
mythical notion or to separate his gospel from the religion of the early 
Church. ‘he latter tendency is shown in Loisy’s position, as reflected in a 
recent paper on Les Données de [Histoire des Religions. “Ce n’est pas a 
révangile de Jésus, c’est au mystére chrétien que le monde gréco-romaine 
sest converti. Mais Jésus fournissait au mystére chrétien un fondement 
historique et un idéal moral qui manquaient aux mystéres paiens.” A 
similar point of view underlies Professor Séderblom’s recent edition of 
Tiele’'s Kompendium der Religionsgeschichte. This admirable manual 
places Jesus Christ at the end of the section on Judaism, and then discusses 
Christianity in a later section after the religions of Greece and Rome as 
part of the religious syncretism of the age (pp. 505 f.). 

The general question which emerges from such discussions, with regard 
to the position of the historical Jesus in Christianity, is raised by Dr 
K. G. Goetz in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie (1913, pp. 
193-229). He asks, “ Geniigt der geschichtliche Jesus fiir die praktische 
Theologie und Frémmigkeit oder nicht?” Here Troeltsch’s views are 
prominent, as in Professor S. J. Case’s study on “'The Problem of Christi- 
anity’s Essence” in The American Journal of Theology (1913, pp. 541-562). 
The latter scholar doubts if Troeltsch’s view of the absolute being attained 
gradually in the course of an historical realisation of the ideal is tenable. 
Ultimately and ideally, he argues, this means that Christianity is conceived 
“as a quantity standing outside the range of the historic process. More- 
over, it is a question whether the assumption that development issues in 
an absolute, itself determined solely by the process of development, is not 
fundamentally a contradiction in terms, or, at least, an undemonstrable 
hypothesis.” Some of the philosophical data which underlie any discussion 
of this problem are stated in three useful papers on the Philosophy of 
Religion which Dr F. R. Tennant has contributed to the pages of the 
Expositor (August, September, October). 

The problem of the relation between primitive Christianity and the 
Mystery-cults has not, however, drawn all interest entirely from the 
problem of eschatology in the gospels. In the Expositor (October, Novem- 
ber 1913), Dr Albert Schweitzer has begun a study of the sanity of Jesus! 
with reference to the assertion that the adoption of Apocalyptic views 
indicated a certain mental disorder. Dr Schweitzer’s medical knowledge 
equips him for the task of examining the pathological theories of writers 
like Rasmussen and De Loosten. He indicates that the result of his 
studies has been the conviction that such writers hastily identify the 
unfamiliar and strange with the morbid. In the second edition of his 
Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-F. orschung, Dr Schweitzer does not retract any 


‘ The German title is Die psychiatrische Beurteilung Jesu; Darstellung und Kritik. 
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of his former positions; the main feature of interest is the new discussion 
of the controversy upon the existence of Jesus. But the significance of the 
eschatological teaching continues to be discussed. Thus, in the Harvard 
Review (v. 385 f.) Mr W. L. Sperry writes thoughtfully upon its fidelity 
to religious experience in the light of Bergson’s philosophy, and a large 
work has recently appeared which deals with the whole question from the 
standpoint of practical Christianity. The sub-title of Dr E. W. Win. 
stanley’s Jesus and the Future (T. & T. Clark), is “an investigation into 
the eschatological teaching attributed to our Lord in the gospels, together 
with an estimate of the significance and practical value thereof for our own 
time.” The investigation is on familiar lines; it is the estimate which is 
most characteristic. Dr Winstanley feels that the Johannine reinterpreta. 
tion of the primitive Messianic eschatology is most suitable to modem 
times, understanding by “reinterpretation ” a deeper “ appreciation of the 
inwardness of the teaching” of Jesus as preserved in the synoptic record, 
He admits that the modern idea of the Church cannot be attributed to 
Jesus. “ We have not sufficient warrant for stating that our Lord planned, 
or even within the limitation of His human experience foresaw, the Catholic 
Church of the Christian centuries.” The rock-saying of Matthew xvi. 18 
is not “part of an authentic record” (p. 277). The language about judg- 
ment and the return is realistic but only symbolical for us; “ the realistic 
machinery of the Return has passed away once for all with the outworn 
cosmology ; we can but use the old symbolism, remembering that it is only 
imagery, and regard the truth of the eternal and therefore present Judge 
which is the moral fact behind it.” This spiritualising of the eschatology 
is already found in the implicates of the synoptic teaching of Jesus, though 
he used eschatological, realistic forms. ‘The Johannine interpretation 
carries on the process of transmuting or dropping the latter until the 
ethical and spiritual principles of Jesus stand out clear. Such is the thesis 
of Dr Winstanley’s attempt to retain the eschatology as part of the his- 
torical teaching of Jesus, and at the same time to prove its inadequacy to 
the real burden of the Christian gospel for later ages. It implies that 
Jesus used the term “kingdom of God” in a larger sense than the usual 
eschatological connotation—an hypothesis which is also assumed by Mr 
G. C. Bosanquet in “ Christianity as a Gospel” (Church Quarterly Review, 
1913, pp. 150-176). 

From a different point of view Mr G. C. Binyon, in The Kingdom 0 
Righteousness (Evesham), finds the solution of the apparent antithesis 
between an eschatological and an immanent kingdom in the conception of 
the kingdom as God’s ever-present sovereignty. “In proportion as men’s 
personal lives and their civilisation come to be dominated by the reign of 
God, the kingdom may be said to come. In so far as the Divine Ideal is 
capable of being realised on this planet, the kingdom would refer, not to 
a future world, but to the future of this world.” Such a conception of the 
kingdom Mr Binyon discovers in the main propaganda of Socialism, and 
his book is an ardent religious plea for Christian sympathy with that 
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r0 da. ‘The exact bearing of the teaching of Jesus upon Socialism is 
more cautiously defined, however, by Mr C. C. Arbuthnot in the Biblical 
World (xli. pp. 146 f., “ Did Jesus teach Christian Socialism ?”). 

Professor G. B. Smith’s Social Idealism and the Changing Order 
(Macmillan) starts from the ethical change involved in the substitution of 
democratic for aristocratic ideals in society, and the consequent break away 
from the older ideal of authority in religion. It emphasises the need of 
ethical reconstruction on the part of theological progress, as opposed to a 
vague supernaturalism and an implicit intellectualism. ‘Of course, there 
are certain abiding traits and needs, as there are certain abiding conditions 
of human life; and these will continue to require certain fundamental 
moral principles. But the validity of such principles is referred to the 
needs of humanity in its present relations to the world and to society, rather 
than to superhuman sanctions.” ‘The book is constructive as well as critical. 
Its pragmatic basis for ethics and its distinctively American outlook, however, 
differentiate it from Mr Binyon’s, as the latter is differentiated from another 
Anglican’s treatise, entitled The Future of the Evangelical Party (Elliot 
Stock). Mr Herklots believes this party has a future in the Church of 
England, and therefore criticises its intellectual narrowness and other 
defects. He welcomes traces of a new spirit among the Evangelicals, hopes 
that they mean “the death-blow to our ecclesiastical contempt of Non- 
conformity” and to heresy-hunting (“the worst feature of the Evangelicals”), 
anticipates an appeal by Evangelicals to the element of culture, artistic 
feeling, and intellect in the Church, and hotly repudiates the term “ Low 
Churchmen ” as historically wrong. ‘ With the word Evangelical we have 
no quarrel, except for its awkward polysyllabic form.” Mr Herklots is 
optimistic about the Church of England if it will come round to the 
position of the Evangelical party and shake off medizval rubbish. Whether 
it will or not is open to dispute. There is a Colonial saying about the 
Church of England that “ the old Mother Church always comes lumbering 
up in the end compartment of the last slow train, next to the refrigerator.” 
Mr G. C. Bouquet quotes this in 4 Point of View (Longmans), a series of 
twenty-five addresses which are frankly dedicated “'To all non-churchgoers, 
from whom, if they will, the clergy can learn so much.” Mr Bouquet’s 
point of view is not theological, though it implies a theology, and a 
theology which is hardly that of Mr Herklots. He insists on reality and 

efficiency as notes of the Christian religion, and drives home this point 
with picturesque insistence. Both of these writers belong to the English 
Church, and this determines their attitude to theology. From a non- 
ecclesiastical point of view, the moral interests of life are stated as an 
adequate religion in The Faith of all Sensible People (Methuen). The 
author, Mr D. A. Wilson, has little faith in any metaphysical knowledge, 
and he does not see any reason why sensible people should vex themselves 
with such speculation. ‘“ Necessity is justice—the two words are merely 
different aspects of the one reality. When we see this . . . then willingly 
we spring to do what is assigned to us by Fate, not only saying but feeling 
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to our finger-tips, ‘God’s will be my will—it shall be done!’ . . . such js 
the faith of all sensible people.” 

To recur, however, to the eschatological aspect of the gospels, we ma 
note Mr B. H. Streeter’s defence (Journal of Theological Studies, 1918, 
pp. 549 f.) of his view that John the Baptist’s preaching was apocalyptic 
as well as prophetic. The eschatological element in John’s baptism js 
emphasised, in connection with the Messianic hope, as a sealing or symbolic 
act which entitled recipients to admission into the coming kingdom. It 
was in the light of this, Mr Streeter argues, that Jesus was baptized. “The 
essential meaning of the rite would be rather aspiration for the future than 
regret for the past. In that case one who needed no repentance would be 
more, and not less, inclined than others to identify Himself with the 
outburst of religious aspiration of which it was the characteristic symbol.” 
A contrary view of Old Testament prophecy is outlined by Professor 
R. H. Kennett in The Interpreter (October 1913, pp. 13-42). He in. 
geniously attempts to show that eschatological interpretation was post- 
canonical, that there was really no eschatology in the Old Testament, and 
that therefore, on the same exegetical principles, many words of Jesus which 
are usually regarded as eschatological are not such. 

In The Jewish Quarterly Review (September 1913, pp. 199-207) 
Dr S. Krauss of Vienna discusses an article on Judas Iscariot, contributed 
by Mr W. B. Smith to the Hibbert Journal a couple of years ago (vol. ix, 
pp. 529 f.). Dr Krauss shows, in opposition to Mr Smith, and also 
to Wellhausen, that there is no philological reason against the natural 
explanation of Iscariot as “man (or citizen) of Karioth,” and he protests 
vigorously against the inference, which he calls a methodological error, 
that Judas was meant to typify the Jewish people. From a different point 
of view the question of Judas has simultaneously been raised. Of the 
three essays in Dr E. A. Abbott’s Miscellanea Evangelica (Cambridge), the 
second discusses sympathetically the old hypothesis that it was Judas 
who took Peter and brought him inside the palace of the high priest 
(John xviii. 16), thus leading him into temptation. “The motives of 
Judas in leading Peter into a position of sore temptation may not have 
been malignant. They may even have been friendly. But, friendly or not, 
they turned out badly for Peter.” 

On the broader field of New Testament theology, we have to chronicle 
a new edition of Weinel’s Biblische Theologie der Neuen Testaments 
(Tiibingen), in which some sections have been revised and others amplified. 
The main positions of the book remain unchanged, however. Weinel 
defends his use of the term “ zsthetic” in a new preface, but reserves 
criticism of his critics to another place and time. Apart from Professor 
Kennedy’s work, nothing of importance has been published in English 
upon St Paul, with the partial exception of a commentary on The Epistle 
to the Ephesians (Burns & Oates), by Dr G. S. Hitchcock, to which 
may be added the edition of the Pastoral Epistles in Lietzmann’s Handbuch 
by Dr M. Dibelius. Two short introductions to the literature of the New 
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ine’s Kinlei Leipzig), and an 
eared—Dr Paul Feine’s Einleitung ( p 
0 8 ae Books of the New Testament (Edinburgh) by Archdeacon 
ang Mr L. W. Grenstedt. The former is on more usual lines than 
es “tt Dr Feine, for example, dates the synoptic gospels after 70 a.p., 
a alate the probability of an Ur-Markus, whereas - ~ — 
ap i i ls prior to '70 a.v. Both volu 
ittle trouble in dating the gospels p lume 
I he apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel, but Dr ee 
a more alive to the difficulties of the problem than Mr Grens e : 
The arly dates of the gospels are presupposed in the recent —- 
. "Papal Commission, which assert that Luke wrote a — s - 
' ivi diate all objections 
first Roman captivity, and also repu 
- ie of the Pastoral Epistles, which are dated eer = 
otivt and the apostle’s death. According to the meio Theo gic 
yoni (October 1913, p. 489), these findings or decisions “ are neither 
infallible nor put forward as such. ie 











A SOCIAL SURVEY. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 


Tue most striking utterance during the past quarter on social problems 
from the religious standpoint has been the manifesto of the “Council for 
Christian Witness on Social Questions.” The Council, which consists of 
representatives of the Social Service Unions of the Anglican, Catholic, 
Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, Primitive Methodist, United 
Methodist, Wesleyan Methodist, Friends’ and Unitarian bodies, and from 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the Student Christian, and Brother- 
hood Movements, was formally constituted in June of the present year for 
the purpose of focussing and expressing Christian opinion on the broad 
principles of social progress. This remarkable document, issued on 
24th November and signed by a large number of the best-known names in 
all the Christian Churches, urges on “Christian people the duty of 
furthering with strenuous and persistent pressure the application to our 
industry of the principle of the living wage.” Another proof of the change 
of public opinion in these matters have been the papers on social topics at 
the Church Congress at Southampton, when the arguments of speakers 
who but a few years ago would have been considered guilty of flat 
blasphemy against the established order were heard not only with respect 
and toleration but with lively sympathy. No less striking, to those who 
can discern the signs of the times, were the proceedings of the economic 
section of the British Association. The opening address of the President 
of the section, Mr Philip Wicksteed, was a plea, after Jevons, for the 
re-establishment of economics “on a sensible basis.” The closing paper, by 
Professor J. H. Muirhead, asserted that economics alone among the sciences 
had not only its particular conclusions, but the whole field and method of 
its work, questioned at the present time. The new philosophy came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil. Its test was, not the rights of the individual, 
but social well-being, which required (1) that everyone should make 
himself of economic value, (2) that needs should be supplied in the most 
economical way, and (3) that the right man should have the right place. 
Another example of the increasing belief in the duty of social and public 
service has been the campaign opened throughout England on 5th November 


by the Cavendish Association, which appeals to public school and university 
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men to devote themselves assiduously to national, public, and social service 
under the inspiration of Christianity. One specific aim, by no means the 
least important, of the Association is to encourage its members to take a « 
much larger share in municipal work. This changed attitude of mind is 
no less conspicuous in other parts of the English-speaking world. Social 
Programmes in the West, by C. R. Henderson (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, and Cambridge University Press, London), is a reprint of 
lectures delivered by the Professor of Sociology of Chicago University at 
the most important centres of India, China, and Japan during 1912 and 
1913. It is written from a definitely Christian standpoint in the belief 
that efforts for the infant, the sick, the insane, the destitute, the criminal, 
the ill-paid wage-earner are but the concrete expression of the Christian 
spirit. The same writer, in an article in the October number of the 
International Review of Missions, pleads that a Christianised sociology may 
be one way of building a bridge between the Eastern and the Western 
mind. Social Welfare in New Zealand, by Hugh H. Lusk (London: 
Heinemann), is the work of one of the early settlers of New Zealand, an 
active member of its Parliament, who maintains that the land and social 
legislation of “the little heaven down under” is an attempt to realise 
the kingdom of God, and that twenty years’ experience of the experiment 
has been followed by an economic success far greater, in proportion to the 
numbers of its people, than that of any other community in the world. 

The Life of Florence Nightingale, by Sir Edward Cook (Macmillan), 
reveals many hitherto little-known activities of a great woman, who has 
been associated in the popular mind chiefly with her work in the Crimea, 
and her later efforts on behalf of the profession of nursing. A great 
organiser, with superb practical gifts, she was also endowed with extra- 
ordinary foresight, and more than a generation ago anticipated some of the 
most remarkable conclusions of the Poor Law Commission of 1909. The 
Life of Benjamin Waugh, by Rosa Waugh (Fisher Unwin), shows what 
can be accomplished by the indomitable courage, energy, and persistence 
of a single individual, to whom, perhaps more than any other, is due the 
awakening of the national conscience of England on the subject of ill- 
treated children. 

The quarter has been fertile in attacks, frontal and otherwise, on the 
god of things as they are. A notable challenge to current assumptions 
comes from Oxford. Property: its Duties and Rights, by Professors 
Bartlet, Scott Holland, Hobhouse, Rashdall, Mr A. D. Lindsay and 
others, with an introduction by the Bishop of Oxford (Macmillan), dis- 
cusses the subject mainly from the standpoint of religion and philosophy. 
The view of the authors is that, in order to secure a juster distribution 
of wealth, the State is free to alter the laws controlling property, which 
must be brought into ethical subordination to the needs of social justice. 
The World of Labour: a Discussion of the Present and Future of Trade 
Unionism, by G. D. H. Cole of Magdalen College, Oxford (Bell & Sons), 
is an extraordinarily brilliant, original, and well-informed survey, by an 
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exponent of the “new” or “greater” Trade Unionism, of the present 
position. As regards the organisation of labour, many will look forward 
to seeing in book form the series of articles which have been appearing in 
The New Age on guild socialism and the revival of the guild system, by 
far the most original and stimulating criticism of society from the non. 
individualist side which has appeared in English in recent years, An 
unfamiliar point of view is advocated in The Theory of Social Revolutions, 
by Brooks Adams (New York : The Macmillan Co.), which maintains that 
progress comes by social convulsions occurring at periodic intervals of 
about three generations: that one of these is due now, inasmuch as 
capitalistic government, which has been in power for nearly a hundred years 
past, has collapsed, and something more flexible and human must take 
its place. 

The rationale of various sectional reform efforts has been well stated in 
several publications of the quarter. The Future of the Women's Movement, 
by Mrs H. M. Swanwick, with introduction by Mrs H. Fawcett (G. Bell 
& Sons), is a sane, well-balanced, and cogent discussion of the subject 
from the constitutional standpoint. Five chapters dealing with the 
economic problem are admirable in their penetration, restraint, and fore- 
sight. The constitutional advocates of woman’s claims will no doubt have 
noticed with satisfaction that a woman was chosen to preside over one of 
the sections of the British Association meetings, a circumstance which can 
hardly be regarded as a concession to militancy. The Story of the C.W.S.: 
the Jubilee History of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, by Percy 
Redfern (published by the Society at 1 Balloon Street, Manchester), is an 
astonishingly interesting record of the patience, faith, energy, and integrity 
needed to build up a great working-class movement, which with all its 
faults and failures has been a potent factor in the social and _ political 
education of the democracy of Great Britain. War and Peace, A Norman 
Angell Monthly, and other publications of the Garton Foundation will 
provide the public with serious discussions of the war question from the 
new point of view which Mr Norman Angell has so successfully advocated. 
In this connection attention must be called to the proceedings of the 
recent Co-operative and Trades Union Congresses, which afford additional 
proof of the fact that, whoever believes in war nowadays, it is certainly not 
the organised working classes, for in every industrial country in the world 
for the last half century the working classes, as soon as they have become 
organised and articulate, have been staunchly opposed to war as a method 
of settling international disputes. One other pronouncement of the last 
quarter from the Labour side is significant, and may have far-reaching 
consequences—the resolution adopted by the Miners’ Federation at 
Scarborough in favour of co-operative action between the large trade 
unions. 

From the non-party standpoint the politics “of all sensible men” have 
been crystallised in two volumes which are worthy of mention. The 
Elements of Political Science, by Stephen Leacock, Head of the Department 
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of Economics and Political Science, M‘Gill University, Montreal (Constable), 

‘ves a succinct and impartial treatment of the nature of the State 
and the structure and province of government. 4 Primer of English 
Citizenship, by F. Swann (Longmans), is the clearest, most comprehensive, 
and most compendious manual of its kind which has yet appeared in 
English. University Tutorial Classes, by Albert Mansbridge (Longmans), 
narrates the rise and progress of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
the most important development in the history of British education since 
the Act of 1870. 


SPECIFIC SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Many lurid pictures of the white slave traffic, which, from the point 
of view of candid persons anxious to secure reliable facts, are useless, have 
been written by sensational impressionists. In England there is a sur- 
prisingly small amount of anything that can be called evidence on the 
question, though in the United States there has been a great deal of really 
serious and valuable investigation. The most recent example is a useful 
volume issued by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Commercialised Prostitution 
in New York City, by George J. Kneeland, with introduction by J. D. 
Rockefeller, jun. (London: Grant Richards), which gives detailed results 
of prolonged inquiries by a corps of skilled investigators. The British 
Local Government Board has also issued a valuable Report on Venereal 
Diseases, by Dr R. W. Johnstone (Cd. 7029), the gist of which is that, 
owing to the remedial discoveries of Ehrlich, Hata, Wasserman, and 
Noguchi, the foulest and most deadly, because most insidious of all our 
social plagues, may be annihilated. The appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the problems presented by the prevalence of sexual 
diseases has followed as a natural consequence of the emphatic and unani- 
mous statements at the International Congress of Medicine, which repre- 
sented twenty-eight different countries. ‘Two features of the general social 
situation in England are, so far as they go, satisfactory. ‘The last annual 
report of the Prison Commissioners announces that, during the year reviewed, 
fewer people were received into prison than in any year since the Home 
Office statistical records began. Pauperism in England and Wales, 
according to a recent statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, is now at the lowest point on record. Never- 
theless, recent investigation has shown that an enormous proportion of the 
population in every industrial country, and especially in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, are not in receipt of a living wage. A 
most striking statement of this fact is to be found in The Cost of Living, 
by various writers (American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia), which maintains that the earnings of the American worker, 
rural and urban, in an enormously large number of cases are insufficient to 
maintain physical efficiency, and advocates, among other remedies, the 
establishment of a minimum wage. In the United Kingdom there has 
been much discussion of land problems. An instructive exercise would be 
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to collate carefully the proposals of 4 Unionist Agricultural Policy (Murray), 
the Liberal Land Inquiry (Hodder & Stoughton), the Fabian Society Rural 
Reform Supplement, and the interim Report on Land of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. All of these agree on the evil to be remedied, which chiefly 
concerns the position of the rural labourer, and all agree in recommending 
an extension of wages boards to cover the case of the labourer, the direct 
building of cottages by the State, the establishment of credit banks, and an 
increase of co-operation generally on the lines which have been so successful 
in Ireland and Denmark. Men and Rails, by Rowland Kenney (Fisher 
Unwin), is an able plea by one who, for part of his industrial career, has 
been a railway worker, for a more rational treatment of railway problems 
in the hope that it will lead to a more humane treatment of railwaymen, 


SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS, 


Not the least valuable of social servants is the social investigator who 
provides us with the facts from a study of which must proceed all wise 
experiments and legislation. Round about a Pound a Week, by Mrs 
Pember Reeves (Bell & Sons), gives the results of five years’ investigation 
into the condition of that stratum, by no means the lowest, of the popula- 
tion of South London, who earn from eighteen to thirty shillings per week. 
The poor pay more for housing, food, fire and light than the well-to-do— 
such are the conclusions of this and similar investigations. ‘“ Working- 
Class Households in Reading,” a report of an inquiry initiated by 
Professor A. L. Bowley (reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society), declares that 25 to 30 per cent. of the working-class population of 
Reading in 1912 fell below the standard of life set by Mr Rowntree in his 
investigations at York, whereas in York in 1900 only 15} per cent. of the 
working-class population fell below this standard: more than half of the 
working-class children of Reading, during some part of their first fourteen 
years, live in households where a reasonable minimum standard of life is 
not attained. Mr Larkin may be a stormy petrel and lacking in construe- 
tive capacity, but it is due to him more than to any other that the British 
public now knows that about 25,000 families in Dublin are living in single- 
roomed tenements. 

The best manual of general information for the social worker is 
[Année Sociale Internationale (Action Populaire: Reims), while the Year- 
Book of Social Progress (Edinburgh: Nelson & Sons), now in its second 
year of issue, is an immense improvement on the first year, and is a 
serviceable book of reference for English social workers. A good example 
of what can be done to provide information for use in a given district is 
the Liverpool Social Workers’ Handbook, prepared for the Liverpool 
Council of Voluntary Aid (Liverpool: Marples). 

From Germany (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr) comes a very interesting 
and up-to-date account of the British Settlement movement, all the more 
useful as it is by an outside observer, Toynbee Hall und die englische 
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Settlement-bewegung’, which gives a more complete account of settlement 
work than any that has appeared in English. Ancoats, Manchester, 
would be one of the most dismal districts in industrial England were it 
not for the efforts of that most original of social servants, Mr Charles 
Rowley, who after fifty strenuous years “ of work without wages,” inspired 
by the belief that “ the common man is eligible for the best,” is still 
showing that the Ancoats Brotherhood can appreciate the finest products 
of music, literature, art, science, and philosophy. 

Those who believe in State action on the large scale will find confirma- 
tion for their views in two recent events. In America the construction 
of the Panama canal has been carried to a successful conclusion by the 
direct effort of the State after the conspicuous failure of private enterprise. 
In England the Trade Boards Act has recently been extended to four more 
trades, an extension which will include 150,000 workers, mostly women. 
About one-fifth of the female workers in factories and workshops in the United 
Kingdom are within the scope of the Act, the working of which, so far 
as it has gone, has not only been of immense benefit to the employees con- 
cerned, but has increased the general prosperity of the trades to which 
they belong. Another successful development of communal activity is the 
school medical service, which, according to The Health and Physique of 
School Children, by Arthur Greenwood (P. S. King & Son), issued by the 
Ratan Tata foundation of the London School of Economics, is one of the 
most valuable agencies for the prevention of destitution and poverty. The 
work and results of school clinics are described in School Clinics at Home 
and Abroad, by L. D. Cruickshank, and of schools for mothers and similar 
institutions in Infant Welfare Centres, by Dr J. G. Gibbon (both issued 
by the National League for Physical Education and Improvement, London). 
What is being done for children of a larger growth, whose occupations 
or bad home conditions cause them to spend most of their time on the 
streets, is shown in the work of the Birmingham Street Children’s Union 
in its fifty-four clubs for children from ten to fourteen years of age, 
and its fourteen senior clubs, where boys and girls are trained to help in 
the junior clubs. That the influence of the streets may be very potent 
for ill has perhaps been more recognised in the United States than in 
Great Britain. An interesting pamphlet recently issued by the Board of 
Education, The Playground Movement in America and its Relation to 
Public Education (London: Wyman & Sons), points out the American 
view of the play movement—that in general it is a social rather than a 
merely educational work ; that it has lessened tuberculosis, truancy, and 
juvenile delinquency, and strengthened school discipline and efficiency. 
Most important for British citizens is the news that the Home Office has 
formed a new department, which will deal with all questions relating to 
children, including children’s courts, industrial schools, street trading, and 
charges of cruelty to children. This Sir John Kirk thinks may be the 
first step towards the appointment of a Minister for children. An admir- 
able account by a competent French observer of all the most recent schemes 
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for the decasualisation of the English dock-labourer is to be found in I 
travail casuel dans les ports Anglais, by Dr J. Malegue (Paris: Rosseau), 
With admirable point, the author says that the term “casual worker” 
denotes the position of the man who comes “ always and regularly to look 
for work in places where it is sometimes given him.” Largely through the 
efforts of the National Association for Women’s Lodging Houses, the 
movement for establishing hostels for poor women and girls is growing in 
all directions. Hostels have been established at Aberdeen, Manchester, 
Newcastle, York, Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield, Stockport, Salford, Bolton, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Birmingham, Wallasey, Liverpool, Worcester, 
and Eastbourne, while London has the magnificent Ada Lewis Hostel and 
the still more recent Mary Curzon Hostel at King’s Cross, where a bed can be 
had for 5d., breakfast for 3d., and dinner for 4d. The workers at the 
Browning Settlement, Walworth, London, claim to have proved by the 
homes for aged people which they have established at Whyteleafe, Croydon, 
that the State could provide both Old Age Homes and Old Age Pensions 
at a cost of 5s. per head per week less than what is now spent in the 
London workhouses. But for the best example of what can be done for 
aged people we must turn to Bruges, where there are hostels for the old, 
quaintly called God’s Houses, established in some cases as long ago as the 
fourteenth century, some in the fifteenth, some in the sixteenth, others in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and maintained partly by old 
foundations and partly by a municipal subsidy. Social students at least, 
when in Bruges, should visit these as well as the belfry and the Memlings. 


R. P. Far ey. 
(British Institute of Social Service.) 
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REVIEWS 


The Psychology of Revolution.—By Gustave Le Bon.—Pp. 336.—London : 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1913. 


M. Gusrave LE Bon has added yet another chapter to his long account of 
the psychology of popular movements. His latest work, an analysis of the 
French Revolution, does not add anything to the conclusions—or should 
we call them assumptions ?—stated in his previous books ; but it illustrates 
thenr very vividly and very ingeniously. The book begins with an excellent 
summary of his principles. All human actions are determined by one or 
more of three elements, to which are assigned the names rational logic, 
affective logic, and mystic logic. Of these, rational logic is always critical 
and negative; the other two elements are positive and active, and alone 
furnish the motive force of action. We use our rational logic to judge 
actions; and, since we cling to the belief that we are rational beings, we 
like to think that our actions, and those of other equally sensible people, 
are rationally determined. But this is a delusion: the motives of action 
are feeling and faith, and both of these are equally blind and irrational. 
In other words, the real mainsprings of conduct are affective logic and 
mystic logic. 

This crude statement of M. Le Bon’s position perhaps gives to his 
principles too general an application. He does not profess to treat of all 
human actions, but only of the actions of human beings in groups or 
masses; and the actions are then subject to a fourth element, apparently 
a kind of “ collective logic,” which renders the affective and mystic elements 
even more irrational than they naturally are. But the statement appears 
to represent his position in reference to the motives of individual members 
of groups, and also of their leaders, and may probably be taken as a fair 
exposition of his principles. If so, the principles are sound enough. 
Putting aside the misleading use of the word “logic,” we are forced to 
admit that, in most of the great issues of life, individual and social alike, 
the determining forces are feeling and faith, and that both act as unseeing 
or blind impulses, in the sense, at least, that they bring with them no 
reasoned explanation or justification of the direction in which they impel 
us. True, we express the impulse in terms of rational logic; but the 
Vou. XII.—No. 2. 449 29 
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impulse itself is irrational, and our arguments are seldom more than the 
dress in which we deck it in order to make it plausible. Further, it is not 
our actions only, but also our interpretations of others’ actions which are 
determined by these same elements. ‘The historian, therefore, can never 
be the impartial interpreter of events; he sees or feels their significance 
through the medium of his own affective or mystic elements, and expresses 
his feeling in the form of an apparently judicial estimate of the wisdom or 
folly of the agents, and a cold analysis of the results of their actions, 

Now it is clear that M. Le Bon, in so far as he admits all this, must 
be judged in the light of his own categories—even as he ruthlessly Judges 
all other interpreters. And it may safely be asserted that it would be hard 
to find any writer whose views are more obviously determined by his own 
“affective” bias. In the first place, he is really a rationalist at heart, in 
spite of his contempt for rational explanations. Worse still, he is a cynic 
and a pessimist. The “ affective” elements of mankind are, for him, chiefly 
made up of lust for blood, greed, ferocity, and all sorts of barbarity ; the 
“‘mystic” elements are always idiotic, and usually insane, delusions, such 
as Calvinism, Islamism, Jacobinism, or Socialism. To be possessed by 
strong feeling is to be possessed by a demon of cruelty; to be “saturated 
with mysticism” is to be filled with a dangerous madness. And religion 
is the most dangerous thing of all, for its usual result is to generate 
murderous hatred. 

Further, from his concentration upon the psychology of mobs (or, 
rather, from his original prejudices against mobs and their doings), M. Le 
Bon has acquired a fierce contempt for everything resembling a mob. 
And, as “the people” only means for him an enlarged form of mob, 
anything in the nature of a democracy or democratic action falls under his 
contempt. It follows that his interpretation of history is more than 
gloomy : it is abysmal in its darkness. Every nation appears to be rushing 
headlong to the hell from which its original equipment of feeling and faith 
was derived ; (we never learn how it emerged in order to be able to fall 
back); and there are only two kinds of check, which may or may not be 
operative, as accident determines. One check is “the soul of the people”; 
this is the one substratum of something better than lust and ferocity which 
can keep insanity at bay. But, though all peoples have souls, only some 
have souls which can protect them: the English are among the lucky 
ones, the Latin peoples are not. Nor is it clear. how this prophylactic 
soul is built up on the foundation of innate barbarity intensified by the 
acquired insanities of religious faith. The second possible protection is a 
Napoleon or other strong man who is also shrewd enough to understand 
mob psychology. For it is to be noted that M. Le Bon adopts the “ great 
man theory” of history, side by side with his theory of inevitable mob 
impulse. The people, in spite of its very sufficient affective and mystic 
elements, always requires some intelligent individuals to give it a lead. 
These latter supply the ferment, being themselves hypnotised by their own 
ideas ; then the masses are infected, and go mad too. But other intelligent 
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individuals may save, instead of corrupting, the mass. They too are 

ed by an idea; but it may happen that the idea is thoroughly 
undemocratic, in line with M. Le Bon’s prejudice; and in that case 
the nation will be saved. 

It would be unfair to leave this criticism of M. Le Bon’s position without 
one important qualification. His pessimism, and even his cynicism, are 
partly justified by the character of the material upon which he loves to 
concentrate his attention. Thus, in the present work, the first theme used 
to illustrate his principles is the appallingly dark story of religious perse- 
cations. In face of the facts, it is impossible to say to M. Le Bon that 
he ought not to be cynical about the “religious” or “mystic” impulses, 
except on the single ground that these facts have nothing whatever to do 
with religion. The tragic thing is that the persecutors were allowed to 
masquerade under the name of religion, and that we have so little know- 
ledge of what religion is that we allow the name to be polluted without 
any protest. But religious persecution is a contradiction in terms—as 
fagrant a contradiction as mystic hatred or saintly wickedness. M. Le 
Bon, as a purely rationalist observer, takes as “ religious” the phenomena 
which we allow to be called by the name, and then draws conclusions which 
are perfectly just and not cynical at all. His cynicism only begins when 
he refuses to admit any real distinction between the “religion” of a 
Torquemada or a Montluc and that of a St Francis. 

There is some justification, again, for the pessimism engendered by a 
close study of revolution among the Latin peoples, and of the French 
Revolution most of all. M. Le Bon has some reason for regarding part of 
this as an orgy of drunken insanity. But in this case neither our slipshod 
misuse of terms nor our ignorance of realities justifies his assumption that 
the people, in the sense of the great mass of a modern nation, is always as 
mad and as cruel as the French mobs of 1789. 

Space does not allow a detailed criticism of his treatment of the 
Revolution. But one or two points call for comment. On the one hand, 
the treatment does not inspire confidence in his method. Apart altogether 
from the obvious bias or “ affective logic” by which the author is swayed, 
there is something very unsatisfying about a psychological explanation of 
great movements which refuses to allow any real causal influence to circum- 
stances and events outside the psychologist’s province. The French people 
were roused in a way almost unheard of in history ; that is to say, accord- 
ing to M. Le Bon, their primitive feelings of savage cruelty were brought 
into sudden and effective operation. But by what were they roused? 
Just by sundry “ mystic” ideas and hypnotic words, such as freedom and 
equality, supplied by a few middle-class dreamers. That is practically all 
the explanation. The arrogance of the nobility and the sufferings of 

the masses are mentioned, it is true, as interesting concomitant circum- 
stances, while the famine and the hard winter and the ruinous floods 
vhich immediately preceded the Revolution are only once referred to— 
in an aside ! 
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Again, the psychological analysis of the motives of individuals is hardly 
more satisfactory. ‘The three men who stand out as calling for the psycho. 
logist’s explanation are Danton, Robespierre, and Buonaparte. Of these 
only one—Robespierre—is analysed at all, and the many pages devoted to 
him leave his influence as inexplicable as ever. It is significant that no 
attempt is made to analyse Buonaparte’s mentality. Is there a reason for 
this? Is it just possible that, since he alone is regarded by M. Le Bon as 
sane, the Le Bon method cannot very well be applied to him—lest jt 
should reveal him as mad as everyone else ? 

On the whole, the book must be called a most disappointing one. It 
is suggestive and stimulating, simply because it is thoroughly provoking ; 
but we feel, even more than we felt in the case of the author's earlier 
works, that he is simply twisting history into distorted forms in order to 
fit it into the mould demanded by his special theories—or prejudices, 


E. J. Unwicx. 


University or Lonpon. 





Eternal Life: a Study of its Implications and Applications.—Baron F, von 
Hiigel.—Edinburgh: T. & 'T. Clark, 1912.—Pp. xviii+443, 


Baron von Hiicet’s profoundly inspiring study in religious experience and 
its philosophical formulation arose originally, as he tells us in his Preface, 
from an invitation to contribute an article on Eternal Life to the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Much to the gain of both prac- 
titioners of the “way” and philosophical students of human life, the 
article overflowed its bounds, and hence the present volume—a work 
remarkable alike for its generous catholicity, its sane and always wholesome 
devoutness, its keenness of psychological insight, and its telling criticism 
of the forms in which the conception of the “eternal” life of the spirit has 
figured in the great philosophers’ interpretations of human experience 
The plan of the work is very simple. The main problem is clearly stated 
for us with sufficient clarity in the author’s Preface. ‘Through all the 
vital religions and all the great philosophies there can be traced the 
conviction that human life stands midway between the kind of existence 
which belongs to the abiding and permanent source of all life—the totum 
simul of pure and simple Eternity, and the mere disconnected succession of 
the “flux” of phenomena. Man’s life is never itself “out of time” in the 
sense of being an actual totwm simul; it is essentially durational. Yet 
human life as we know it is never mere succession, like the succession of 
moments of “clock-time.” In two ways “participation” in Eternity is 
an actual feature of our human life. We can rise to the contemplation of 
the underived and pure eternity of the supreme life, and, in practice, under 
the stress of this conception we can mould our own life in time in such a 
fashion that, as the reshaping of our activities advances, durational life 
itself loses more and more of the character of mere succession and takes on 
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ETERNAL LIFE 458 
the character of life in an abiding order. Precisely because Baron von 
Hiigel is so alive to the interpenetration in man of the divine and the 
ceaturely, he thus avoids the pitfalls which beset imperfect and one-sided 
enthusiasts for the “mystic way.” ‘The very difficulty of life, especially 
of the life of the Christian, arises from the impossibility of sacrificing 
cither element in the whole. Human life must never aim at the impossible 
suppression of the durational, or place its felicity in attaining a condition 
empty of knowledge, creation, and good “works”; nor yet must it, as the 
secularist would bid it, approximate to the merely temporal and successive 
by seeking absorption in many passing ends and purely phenomenal goods. 
Mere absorption in “ecstasy” and mere dissociation in the pursuit of the 
transitory are alike perversions and mutilations of our nature. The true 
life of the “spirit” is only to be found in the active direction of a life 
which, because human, necessarily has the durational form, by an ideal 
derived from our apprehension of the Eternal. The main interest of Baron 
von Hiigel’s work lies in the skill and insight with which he follows “ the 
interaction, the tension between these two elements or movements,” through 
its varied manifestations in the life of philosophers and men of science no 
less than of saints. Primarily, to be sure, the book is concerned with 
rligion and the philosophy of religion, and it is natural, therefore, that 
it should have more to say of the life of the saint and the thought of the 
metaphysician than of the “ scientific temper” ; but the deeply sympathetic 
treatment of Darwin in the chapter on “ Biology and Epigenesis” affords 
admirable exemplification of the truth that all characteristically human 
life is one in its main characteristics, and that, to the eye of true catholicity, 
the single-minded pursuit of scientific research must always be, as it was 
for Aristotle, one of the modes in which the presence of the “divine part ” 
in man reveals itself. I cannot forbear quoting, for the benefit of devout 
but ill-instructed minds which may be misled by the foolish tirades of 
“apologists” of the type of Mr Gilbert Chesterton, an exquisite saying of 
our author (p. 281): “Religion, above all Christianity, awakens and 
develops its strength in contact with the visible, especially the organic. . . . 
Here, Darwin’s rapt interest in the interrelated lives of plants and insects, 
in a bird’s colouring and a worm’s instincts, are, in their grandly self- 
oblivious outgoing to the humble and the little, most genuine flowerings 
of the delicate Christian spirit in this fierce, rough world of ours. With- 
out such love, bridging over such differences . . . such studies instantly 
become impossible, or dry and merely ingenious, or weakly sentimental.” 
Such warnings are indeed salutary at the present moment, when there is 
an unmistakable tendency on the part of widely-read popular defenders 
of “faith” either to cry down the achievements of disinterested science by 
sheer clamour, or at least to banish “ secular studies” to a sort of “court 
of the Gentiles” reserved for things common and profane. Justice will 
never be done to Christianity, neither by its official friends nor by its 
opponents, so long as both parties agree to forget the principle involved 
in the doctrine of the sanctification of the body and the resurrection of 
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the flesh, that God is the God of a whole Universe, not of a select 
spiritual part of the Universe. 

It is as much in order from such a point of view as it was to be 
expected from the personality of the author that much of Baron von 
Hiigel’s book is taken up with reiterated insistence upon the part Played 
by the ceremonial cultus of institutional religion in fostering the sense 
for eternal values in a world so full as ours is of incentives to « distrac- 
tion.” It is not merely that he dwells, as other thinkers before him have 
done, upon the essentially social character of the religious life, and the 
impossibility of maintaining it at a permanent high level except in par. 
ticipation in the wider religious life of the “community” or “church” 
(the truth which lies at the bottom of the maxim, “ Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus ”), but that, in virtue of his sound opposition to dualism, he is able to 
do greater justice than is always done to the value of the “externals” of 
cultus, its use of sense-symbolism in its various forms as a means of evok- 
ing and sustaining transcendental emotion. Thinkers in our own country 
have probably been more influenced in their attitude towards this employ- 
ment of the external than they themselves are conscious of by a Puritanism 
which is fundamentally dualistic in its contempt for the “ material,” and its 
failure to understand that “ matter ” itself, if a really “spiritual” view of 
the world is to be tenable, must be capable of impregnation with spiritual 
significance. ‘They would, no doubt, admit this as a general principle, 
but they mostly seem to forget the principle when they are confronted 
with the actual use which the historical religions have made of the 
‘“‘material.” ‘Too many, I fear, would even endorse the singular assertion 
of Kant that a rational man must naturally feel ashamed of being detected 
in the irrational act of saying his prayers. As a member of the Roman 
Church, in which the employment of the “ material” and its associations 
as aids to the evocation of transcendental emotion has received fuller 
development than in any other form of Christianity, Baron von Hiigel 
naturally deals with this aspect of his subject with peculiar authority. 
That his main position is a sound one seems, to the present writer at least, 
quite clear. If we give the name “religion” to every keenly realised 
participation in the life of “the divine,” an individual thinker may, no 
doubt, have a genuine “religion” all to himself; Aristotle and Spinoza 
and Kant are all historical instances to prove the point. But it is equally 
clear that for the permanent living of the “divine” life the environment 
of a community in which the common “religion” is the bond of fellow- 
ship is indispensable. The “ religious” side of Peripateticism hardly lasted 
longer than a generation after Aristotle’s death ; the mysticism of Spinoza 
has been a source of spiritual regeneration to solitary students here and 
there, but in its influence on the general trend of philosophic thinking 
Spinozism has degenerated into little more than a commonplace 
naturalism, while Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft 
was never anything better than a still-born religion. And it ought hardly 
to be necessary to add that it has always been the common cultus, much 
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more than agreement on matters of speculation, which has served to 
keep the sense of being many members in one body alive in Churches, 
The Mass counts for more than the definition of transubstantiation in keep- 
ing up the consciousness of brotherhood throughout the Roman communion, 
‘ust as the common flag and the common National Anthem do more than 
anything else to make the sense of unity alive in the “ British Empire.” 
And I should be inclined to agree with the view which our author expresses 
vith deep regret, that the Protestant Nonconformity of Great Britain is 
rapidly, from its very lack of the “ institutional” element, becoming little 
more than a political combine. I hasten to add that I also share his regret. 

In structure the work falls into three main parts. ‘The first is a com- 
paratively brief historical summary dealing with the anticipations of the 
conception of an eternal life in the historic religions and philosophies of 
the past, and more particularly with the contributions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures on the one hand, and the Greek mystery-religions and philo- 
sophies on the other, to the synthesis which Christianity set itself to effect 
as soon as it felt the necessity of a philosophical interpretation of itself. 
The contribution of Israel and Judah is found to consist primarily in the 
conviction of the transcendental value of “the other life of God, present 
somehow within the soul, here and now, and the unique joy and self-realisa- 
tion to be found by man’s soul in belonging to Him alone in all its acts 
and states.” 

What is contributed by Greek philosophy (especially by Plato and 
Plotinus), and indirectly by the mystery-religions which Socrates and Plato 
spiritualised, is the conviction that this life of the “divine part” carries 
within itself the implication of a persistence beyond the dissolution of 
the body, and, in fact, abiding under all the changes of the mutable 
phenomenal world. Thus “immortality” is rightly seen by the author 
to be only desirable and only justifiable by philosophy as a derivative 
consequence of the soul’s inherent capacity for participation in the “ divine.” 
As against all attempts to “prove” the “immortality of the soul” by 
necromancy and the performances of “ mediums,” Baron von Hiigel’s obser- 
vation with regard to the special services of the Hebrew Scriptures to 
Christianity is timely and important: “It is these spiritual-ethical ‘this 
life’ experiences and teachings, and not those naturalistic-magical guesses 
and practices as to a subsequent life, which heralded, prepared, and entered 
into the substance of whatever was fully abiding and fruitful in the further 
.. . teachings concerning eternal life. . . . It is not this faith in survival 
after death that is the basis of these great convictions, but it is . . . these 
great convictions that support and postulate that faith.” 

In the main Baron von Hiigel’s historical sketch appears to me just and 
duly proportioned. I may mention a few matters of minor detail where I 
find it difficult to go along with him. I could wish that he had not lent 
his authority to the ugly word “ Orphism,” a formation to which it would 
be hard to produce a parallel. “Orphicism” would be a correctly formed 
name for the doctrine of the ’Op¢uxoi or “ Orphic men,” and “ Orpheism” 
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(as a trisyllable) seems unobjectionable as a formation from the name 
Orpheus itself; but “Orphism” is, surely, an etymological monstrosity, 
(Incidentally, also, p. 25, Sabasios should not have been written for Sabazios,) 
Page 26: the Gets of a0avarifovres surely means not so much “the Getp 
whose faith made men immortal ” as simply “ the Gets who take the side 
of, or go in for, immortality.” The word d@avari€ew is—like Aristotles 
évi¢eww—formed on the analogy of undigew, Aaxwvifew, “to be a pro-Mede, 
to be a pro-Spartan,” and the like. As to the actual account of Orphic 
beliefs, can we be sure, as Baron von Hiigel assumes, that the particular 
myth of “ Zagreus” is really as old as the sixth century 3.c.? If so, why 
do we not find any explicit early allusions to it, ¢.g. in Euripides or Plato? 
Even in the Petelia and Thurii tablets there seems to be no definite allusion 
to this particular story. Page 28: the regular classical word for the 
“wheel” of birth is not tpéxos but xv«Aos, as in the Orphic verses which 
Baron von Hiigel translates on the opposite page (xixdou &’ éféarmp KT).), 
Was the author thinking of the curious, and, so far as I know, as yet un- 
explained, appearance of the “wheel” in the Epistle of James (iii. 6, ca} 
i yAwooa Tip, 6 KdTMOoS Tis Adikias 4 yAwooa KaBioraTat ev Tois méd<Cow 
MOV,  TTLOVTA SOV TO THua Kat Proyifovea Tov TpPdXOV Tig yeréceus)? 
P. 29: though Plato represents the cwua-ojua theory as familiar to the 
Pythagorean Philolaus and his circle, the actual derivation which he calls 
‘“‘Orphic” in the Cratylus, and has in mind in the well-known allusions of 
the Phaedo, is rather different. According to him, the “ Orphics” derived 
cwua from cwfew, the body being regarded as a place of safekeeping in 
which the soul is reserved against the Day of Judgment. Who the persons 
who derived cwua from oa were he does not say, though allusions in 
other writers make it likely enough that they too were Orphics. (Same page.) 
The tablets from Petelia and Thurii should hardly have been called “con- 
temporary” without anything to indicate with what or whom they are 
contemporary. As the text stands it hardly comes out that they belong 
to the later part of the fourth century. Also, I doubt about Baron von 
Hiigel’s rendering of é« xaOapwv ijxw xaBapa yOoviwy Bacidera. I think, 
and Diels appears to be of this view, that we should interpunctuate after 
xa0apa, not after #xw, so that the sense will be “ A saint I come from the 
saints.” It is the purity of the soul which is pleading its cause, not the 
purity of the goddess, which is the point to be insisted on. The thought 
is, “my purification is finished.” P. 30: it is not quite correct to say 
that “in Plato the river Ameles or Lethe brings pollution to those who do 
not succeed in crossing it.” Lethe, in the Republic myth from which the 
reference is taken, is a plain which all the souls on their way to rebirth 
have to cross; Ameles is a river of which all have to drink—nothing is said 
of crossing this river. (Since we know that one of the things which the 
soul, in the Orphic doctrine, has to do in its wanderings after death is 
to drink of the fountain of Memory, it was presumably also a part of the 
theory that before rebirth a soul has to drink of the water of Forgetting. 
This would explain why we do not remember our ante-natal adventures.) 
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ETERNAL LIFE 457 
Pp. 31: I would suggest that in all probability the “ memories” which the 
soul of the initiate was held to obtain are recollections of the proper ritual 
yords in which it will have to address the Chthonian gods when it discloses 
the great secret of Orphicism, its own kinship with the children of “ Earth 
and Heaven.” When one bears in mind the importance for primitive and 
savage beliefs of the exact utterance of ritual formule, one can hardly 
doubt, I think, that the thing remembered by the initiated soul and by no 

other is the formula, I'js mais efui «rd. itself. 

I think also that Pythagoras and his followers deserve explicit mention 
in any study of the history of the notion of eternal life. As far as one 
ean conjecture, it seems to have been they who took the first great step 
in the spiritualising of an exceedingly ancient type of “other-world” 
religion by substituting the ua®juara, the knowledge of the laws on which 
the Universe is ordered, for a knowledge of the imaginary dangers of the 
journey to the land of spirits and the rules for their avoidance, as the true 
«saving knowledge.” 

It should hardly have been stated as a known fact that Parmenides 
(p. $1) was born “ about 544 3.c.” This is the Alexandrian account, but 
Plato, who is our earliest authority on the matter, implies that Parmenides 
belongs to a time thirty years later, since he describes a meeting between 
the Eleatic, at about the age of sixty-five, and the young Socrates. (Simi- 
larly in the Sophistes he represents Socrates as conversing just before his 
death with an Eleatic who had personal recollections of what he had heard 
from Parmenides in his boyhood.) 

In the account of Plato and Aristotle, I would only note that some 
of the writer’s points turn upon views as to the chronological order of 
Plato’s works which are in some respects singular, and, as I think, definitely 
mistaken, ‘Thus I cannot, any more than most students of Plato, assent 
to inferences drawn from the assumption that the Phaedrus is an earlier 
work than the Symposium, and I am sure that it is a grave mistake to put 
the latter into Plato’s “third period.” It is a much more serious matter 
that Baron von Hiigel should charge the greatest of Greek moralists with 
“distressing insensibility to the odiousness” of peederasty. The accusation 
would hardly have been made if the writer had recollected the language of 
the Phaedrus on this vice, or had read the pages of the Laws in which 
absolute purity is demanded for both sexes. I am sure Baron von Hiigel 
will see, if he will reconsider the point, that he has heen betrayed into a 

judgment on the level of those which find nothing but perverted eroticism 
in the language of Christian mystics about the Juwdus amoris and the 
spousal of the soul with her Bridegroom. 

I may note a point or two in Chapter IV., which deals with Stoicism 
and its influence on Philo and other Jewish writers, such as the authors of 
Wisdom and 4 Maccabees. As before, it is precisely my appreciation of 
Baron von Hiigel’s general account which leads me only to mention one or 
two minor points where I cannot follow him. P. 48: the theory of a 
Semitic element in early Stoicism, though often confidently given out as 
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fact, seems to rest on no real evidence. There is ing j : 
doctrines which suggests any but Hellenic Hoi omy ca ; —— 
evidence for the Semitic origin of any of the early chiefs of th a 
beyond the not very important fact that Cittium, the birthplace wy . 
is said to have contained some “ Pheenician colonists.” That Z mn 
descended from these colonists we have no reason to suppose: his i. 
his father’s names indicate rather Hellenic origin. (Riniois. an a = 
to hazard the wild suggestion that the name of his father. Seer = 
Greek perversion of Manasseh!) It is a pity also that the Stoic me 
should be, in accord with a bad old custom, rendered by “ Rea 
What it means is rather the “constitutive formula ”—in scholastic hae 
the forma—the “law” of structure and growth in things. This i a 
we can speak in the plural of the owepyatixot Adyo or “ oa 
formule” or “ ratios” proper to the various real kinds of things ; ‘ seminal 
reasons” would be an unmeaning combination of words. The note to p, 48 
should not have been worded so as to suggest that von Arnim’s pis: 
Veterum Fragmenta has advanced no further than its first volume. It has 
been complete for some years, apart from the promised index. 

For most of Baron von Hiigel’s readers the main interest of this first sec- 
tion of the book will probably lie in his account (Chapter V.) of Primitive 
Christianity, and, more particularly, in his analysis of the presentment of 
the Kingdom of God in the actual teaching of our Lord. The subject is 
treated with an admirable sanity and from a point of view which accepts 
the main assured results of Biblical criticism without any tendency to hasty 
exaggerations. Stress is rightly laid on the point that the utterances of 
Jesus are neither systematic nor philosophical ; in form they are almost 
always answers to questions suggested by special circumstances, and they 
are “utterly exoteric”—homely, practical words to homely and humble 
folk. They are specially religious: not philosophical, nor even moral. 
Again, it is not the practice of eternal life with which most of these 
utterances, though there are some notable exceptions, deal so much as 
the advent of a future “Kingdom,” and this advent is most commonly 
envisaged in the apocalyptic fashion as sudden, imminent, and “ given by 
God” rather than “achieved by man.” Yet Baron von Hiigel properly 
refuses to accept the doctrine of an Interimsethik, or to make Jesus into 4 
pure apocalyptic dreamer. He points, naturally enough, to the presence 
in the Synoptic tradition of the sayings and apologues of the earlier period 
of our Lord’s ministry in which the coming of the “Kingdom” is repre- 
sented as gradual, and as something for which man has to prepare himself; 
or again, as something which in some way is already present in the life of 
the little band of disciples. ‘Thus we have in the apparently conflicting 
strains of thought in the Synoptic tradition the inner tension between the 
two sides of the antithesis which is fundamental in vital religion, the anti- 
thesis between the free gift and the necessity of working out our own 
salvation and doing “works meet for” repentance, or, to speak in the 
favourite phrases of current controversy, between the “ immanence” and the 
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“transcendence” of God. And it is rightly insisted that the two are 
inseparable. Divine immanence is only possible in its utter fullness because 
God is absolutely transcendent, eacelsus super omnia, a supreme personal 
spirit, not a mere form like Kant’s Bewusstsein iiberhaupt. In practice the 
fullest use of the physical and external as means to the spiritualisation of life 
is only possible where it goes hand in hand with the temper of a ‘‘ noble 
asceticism,” with “* detachment ” from all that is “creaturely.” You cannot 
really sever the first commandment from the second. Hence it is the 
supreme triumph of the life of Jesus that, while it presupposes an interior 
detachment as complete as that of Plotinus, it never aims at a life solus 
cum solo as its goal. ‘Nowhere in our Lord’s conception of this ultimate 
life is there a trace of the solus cum solo, or of the survival of the abstrac- 
tive intellect alone. . . . Everywhere these popular sayings . . . insist on 
the great fact that the inner spiritual life, to be deep and genuine, per- 
manently requires a rich variety and organisation within a strongly social 
life.” Hence the utter personal indifference of Jesus to “social reform” 
goes along with the deepest sympathy with the lives of the simple folk. 

It is suggested that the predominance of the apocalyptic mode of 
utterance in the later pages of the Gospel is psychologically explained by 
the fact that Jesus himself was living “under the stress of resistance to 
his teaching, and of the approach of a violent death and apparently 
utter defeat.” ‘This, I should say, is a true observation—in fact, the truth 
which is caricatured by Renan and other sentimentalists in their picture 
of a schine Seele driven into bitterness and injustice by experience of mis- 
understanding and opposition. But I am not sure that it is the whole of 
the explanation. When the “ Kingdom” would come was, according to the 
Gospels, a question to which Jesus expressly said he had no answer. I 
would suggest that it is probably true of all apocalyptic vision that it 
appears without any note of time, and that the language of the seers 
which seems to suggest propinquity is probably an imperfect translation of 
their experience. The sense of the certainty of fulfilment expresses itself 
in language which seems to convey the implication of nearness. Because 
the seer is assured that the vision “will come” without fail, language 
forces him to speak as if he were equally sure that the coming is 
momentarily at hand. ‘There is also the critical question, which the 
author does not raise, how far the apocalyptic utterances of the Passion 
week may have suffered in our Gospel tradition by contamination with 
current contemporary apocalypses produced by the imminence of the ruin 
of Jerusalem, 

I cannot speak here of the brief but most suggestive treatment of the 
remaining two sources of early Christian doctrine—the work of St Paul, the 
first great organiser of the Church, in supplementing the apocalyptic 
preaching of the coming Kingdom by complementary insistence on the 
present indwelling of the Spirit in the Church, and the Johannine writings 
—this “mystical life of Christ”—with their combination of Pauline 
religion and Philonian philosophical categories ; nor of the further apprecia- 
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tion, always sympathetic even when most critical, of Plotinus, St Augustine 

“ Dionysius,” St Thomas, and Eckhart as illustrative of the double 

movement towards social activity and towards “interior detachment,” and 

the loss which the service of man no less than that of God suffers from the 

attempt to suppress either direction. But I should like to say a word in 

special commendation of the study of two great philosophers, Spinoza and 

Kant, with which this first division of the book ends. I heartily concur at 

once in the delicate appreciation of the deep religious insight shown by 

Spinoza, especially in the last two parts of the Ethics, and in the severe 

judgment passed on the hopeless inadequacy of the metaphysics, and the 

endless breaches of logic which vitiate his philosophy as a whole. Spinoza’s 

intellectual prejudices in favour of a mechanical monism are utterly at 

variance with the richness and depth of his experience and appreciation of 

life. He is constantly trying to pour the new wine of a singularly rich, 
delicate, and intense inner life into the rotten old bottles of a scheme of 
categories which are only adequate to the exhibition of the merest physical 
becoming. And the pity of it is that his modern admirers usually admire 
him for the wrong thing. His ethical and spiritual insight is too often 
beyond their range, but they share his love for a neatly ordered schemati- 
sation. Hence they readily swallow the fiction that the “logic” of his 
doctrine is irrefutable, abandon everything in his philosophy which they 
see to be incompatible with his monistic premisses, and so sink into an 
empty Naturalism. ‘They forget that Spinoza’s own object was avowedly 
not the satisfaction of mere intellectual curiosity, but the deliverance of 
man from the “passions.” Their Spinozism would not—to parody Charles 
Lamb—deliver a herring. Hence Baron von Hiigel’s searching criticism 
strikes me as specially opportune. I would equally commend his careful 
study of the sources of Kant’s failure in the department of Religions- 
philosophie. I think he is probably right in holding that Kant’s failure to 
leave any place in the “religion within the limits of mere reason” for most 
of the deepest content of the historical faiths is a consequence of the one- 
sidedness with which Kant insists on basing religion on mere ethics to the 
neglect of ontology and cosmology. It is just the complexity of such a 
conception as the Christian notion of a God who is at once the ens realis- 
simum, the “first mover,” and the lover of souls, which makes genuine 
belief in such a God so potent in determining the whole of a man’s thought 
and action. For one can love the Christian God: one cannot love Kant’s 
personified categorical imperative. At best, as Kant said, we can 
respect Him; but it is not by respecting that men can be “born again.” 
Baron von Hiigel, however, is careful to insist on the real depth of Kant’s 
insight in one matter of firstrate importance: at least Kant understood 
that Evil is no mere “ privation,” but the revolt of a personal will against 
Good. “Here he rises head and shoulders above all the previous or subse- 
quent Enlightenment—indeed, above the entire Neo-Platonist strain present, 
in strange contrast with their deep Christian experience and directly 
personal teaching, even in St Augustine’s and Aquinas’s pages... - 
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This nobly truthful insight was unfortunately lost again by such post- 
Kantians as Hegel and Schleiermacher, who . . . revert to Spinoza. Yet, 
without such an insight, there is wanting a sufficiently imperative motive 
for the soul to gain the greatest livingness in its turning utterly away from 
self to God, its strength and purifier.” 

The second part of the book bears the title “Contemporary Survey.” 
Special study is given in its chapters to Fichte, Schleiermacher (as a 
typical specimen of the theologians who reduce religion to feeling devoid 
of intellectual content), Hegel and his British disciples (among whom Dr 
McTaggart in particular receives some effective criticism), Feuerbach, 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche. It is a signal proof of the 
author's delicate sense for the psychology of religion that he is much 
more alive than most either of Nietzsche’s co-called disciples or of his 
foes to the ever-present craving for a “faith” in “this clean liver and 
devoted brother.” The next chapter, on “ Biology and Epigenesis,” deals 
not only with Darwin but with the general trend and influence of 
biological development-theories on religious thought. As the title of the 
chapter indicates, Baron von Hiigel makes effective use against irreligious 
Agnosticism of the conception of organic development as epigenesis, so far 
agreeing with the main critical results of Ward and Bergson, the latter of 
whom receives, in his turn, some well-deserved admonitions on his failure 
to make the proper use of his own great conception of durée réelle. 
“Bergson,” writes the author, “has removed the mechanical obstacles to 
liberty, but he has not discovered the spiritual conditions and requisites 
for the same liberty. Indeed, by his strenuous exclusion of all permanence 
and of every aim and ideal... he has, most unintentionally, brought 
us back to that Naturalism which he had so successfully resisted when it 
masqueraded as a sheer Mechanism. . . . We get a spiritualistic beginning 
crowned by a naturalistic conclusion, a certain warmth with coldness and 
depth with shallowness.” 

Chapter XI. is given to a careful and deeply sympathetic, as well as 
searching, examination of the claims of Socialism to be able to provide 
a religious ideal and a Gospel entirely “immanent” and “of this world.” 
It is particularly interesting to note the extent to which, as Baron von 
Hiigel’s quotations show, the rising leaders of Continental Socialism and 
Syndicalism, such as Bernstein, Van der Velde, and Sorel, are beginning to 
exhibit dissatisfaction with the original endeavour of Marx to make a 
“this-world” economical ideal replace God and the eternal life of the 
spirit as an adequate object for whole-hearted devotion. Probably the most 
interesting chapter of the whole “Contemporary Survey” to the average 
reader will be that on “Institutional Religion” as seen from within the 
most “institutional” of the great Churches. Baron von Hiigel’s fine spirit 
of charity does not desert him here. On the one hand, he insists strongly 
on the positive value of the rich culture of the Roman Church as evidenced 
by her singular success, even in our own adverse age, in producing rare 
types of saintliness, such as the Curé d’Ars, Mére Marie de la Providence, 
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and the Abbé Huvelin, of the last of whom he writes gratefully and 
lovingly from personal knowledge. On the other, as he says, the wide. 
spread tendency of our age away from organised “ Church” religion cannot 
be simply explained by the supposition that men neglect the Churches out 
of sheer perversity. The modern revolt indicates real dangers inherent in 
religious institutions. The problem is precisely that Institutionalism, 
while indispensable, if the life of the soul is to flourish, does easily tend 
to give off unwholesome by-products. Yet we cannot afford to banish g 
valuable spiritual medicine because it is, like most bodily medicines, 
dangerous. Baron von Hiigel’s position as a faithful member of the Church 
in which the tension between ancient Institutionalism and modern life is at 
its acutest enables him to make a clear diagnosis of the defects which beset 
Institutionalism in religion generally. The tension characteristic of our 
age, he finds, exhibits itself in five chief antagonisms: (1) the antithesis 
between the reasonable claim of the Church to pass judgment upon the 
tendencies. of philosophies and doctrines to further or hinder the soul's 
growth in grace, and the equally reasonable demand of Science and 
Philosophy as such to develop in their own way without outside inter- 
ference ; (2) the conflict between the need, on the part of the Church, for 
reasonable certitude as to the historical facts essential to her faith, and the 
right of historical criticism to treat all alleged historical facts by one and 
the same method ; (3) the difficult problem of reconciling deep conviction 
of the importance of spiritual truth with avoidance of the methods of the 
persecutor ; (4) the problem created by the conflict between “Church's 
law” and civil law, and the impossibility that a Church convinced of 
her mission should ever consent to solve the problem by abdicating her 
functions as an ethical teacher; (5) the impasse which arises from the 
claims of a hierarchy to dominate secular politics. Here, again, the real 
difficulty is that one cannot accept either the extravagant claims of 
an ultramontane priesthood to dictate the world’s politics, nor the absurd 
demand of the “anti-clerical” that the Church shall be systematically 
silent about questions of national right or wrong doing. In the case of 
each of the five antitheses a thoughtful man sees that both parties have 
a strong case: the claims of Institutional religion cannot be gainsaid, 
but the historical mischief which has often followed their assertion is 
equally clear. Baron von Hiigel is inclined to believe that the difficulties 
may resolve themselves if faced in a spirit of truth-loving charity. The 
time may come, he hopes, when the opposition of Rome to freedom in 
philosophising and to the “higher criticism” will disappear as the old 
opposition to heliocentric astronomy and to physiological science has 
already done. The difficulty connected with “religious toleration,” he 
suggests, may disappear as the Roman Church becomes more generally 
penetrated with the sense of the presence of truth and value in varying 
degrees throughout all human faiths which is common in her trained 
theologians. He is evidently, and naturally, much less at ease with regard 
to the present tendency to seek, rather than avoid, occasions of conflict 
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between canon law and the civil law of European states, and to insist on 
claiming the absolute plenitude of spiritual and temporal power for a 
monarchical Pope. To a not unsympathetic outsider like myself the 
Pontificate of Pius X. certainly appears as an untoward epoch in which 
the great Roman Church has made grave jeopardy of much that she 
seemed to have gained under the direction of Leo XIII. Baron von 
Hiigel seeks comfort in the three thoughts that (a) the reaction towards a 
theory of the Papacy much like that of Boniface VIII. was originally 
forced on the Vatican by the violence of lay zealots like Le Maistre, Gorres, 
and W. G. Ward, and what lay zeal has done may yet be undone by the 
zal of a more enlightened laity; (0) the subjects of the Papacy cannot 
be for ever “terrified” into choosing autocracy as the only alternative to 
absolutism: they will feel, with Rosmini and Newman, that even the 
officially infallible Pope cannot be beyond “learning and receiving from 
men and through men—those very men to whom he has so much to teach 
and so much to give.” (But is not the question whether the Popes will 
henceforth be as ready to feel this as their subjects, no doubt, are?) 
Finally, (c) the situation is not yet desperate. Amidst many abuses of 
autocratic power and much anarchical revolt, there is still in the Church 
asound core of sincere and dignified loyalty and genuine freedom. The 
worst feature of all in the outlook for Institutional religion, in the author's 
view, is Rome’s unhealthy and passionate craving after the temporal power, 
a craving of which the author appears to think, as Dante did, that it 
makes it all but impossible to be a good patriot without being treated by 
the Church at least with very cold and unfeeling suspicion. This, Baron 
von Hiigel suggests, is a malady for which we cannot expect a cure in the 
ordinary course of things. Providence may allow the Curia to be converted 
by bitter experience of the ruinous consequences which will certainly attend 
on any adventure for the making real of the temporal power. Or the 
Papa Angelicus of legend may yet take flesh and blood, and may con- 
ceivably use the very plenitude of power placed in his hands by the success 
of the Curialists to undo their evil work. But it seems clear that the 
author almost despairs of any but a miraculous cure for the evil. Mean- 
while he contents himself with the conviction that so long as the Church 
is rich in the production of saintly lives she will not be abandoned to 
shipwreck. A. E. Taytor. 


University or St ANDREWS. 


The Meaning of God in Human Experience: a Philosophic Study of 
Religion.—By William Ernest Hocking, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy in Yale University—New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1912. 


Tuis is a work of striking originality and unusual compass, in which, so far 
as one may judge from its contents, a profound grasp of some of the 
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greatest post-Reformation philosophy has been deliberately combined with 
the best results of modern psychological and anthropological research and 
recent metaphysical speculation, and the whole turned in an artless and 
great way upon what the author believes the subject of ultimate import- 
ance to the present generation. - 

The author’s thought launches itself on the crest of our most recent 
wave of general philosophical tendency, and in a manner of speaking, cuts 
it through. Without asking whether the “ mere intellect,” upon which the 
last phase of American philosophy has spent its critical force, was or was 
not verily that to which the masters of idealism traced the birth of reality, 
he makes clear at least that the religious soul would look in vain for its 
God in any reality which satisfied such “intellect” alone. The central 
demand of religion, he goes so far as to say, is for the satisfaction of a 
certain “ practical and responsible feeling.” But immediately, in a massive 
argument, full of quiet insight and rich human truth, he exhibits the 
inevitable “ destiny,” first, of all feeling, and then particularly of religious 
feeling, to seek articulate utterance for itself in a theory; which means, in 
the case of religion, a search for some “unshrinking objectivity” in the 
universe, something just not one’s “own unconquerable soul,” something 
against whose infinitude that soul may feel itself, and in which it may root 
itself and be sure. Such, allowing for all the deep injustice which a short 
account perpetrates upon a great book, is the general tenor of this work 
in the first three of its six “parts.” By showing thus what the religious 
spirit expects to find in God, it clears the g.ound for submitting its main 
thesis, in Part IV., its statement of “ How Men know God.” 

It does not require a great deal of recklessness on a reader’s part, or of 
self-sophistication, to please himself by finding in the author’s treatment 
of this last-mentioned subject a rediscovery—in the manner in which really 
living minds do continually rediscover the deepest truths—of the essential 
process whereby idealistic philosophy has always sought to prove the neces- 
sity for an Absolute. What is distinctive of the author's treatment is the 
power with which that inevitable logical movement towards the Absolute 
becomes in his hands veritably a movement towards the God of religion. 
This is due, we believe, to the primitive and naive character of that which 
he uses throughout his argument as the touchstone of reality, namely, experi- 
ence, in the frank sense of the word. The question how we know another 
mind, when all we “experience” are the physical signs thereof, becomes the 
pressing problem to which “knowledge of God” is the only possible 
solution. We know other men, the author holds—in a doctrine which he 
thinks distinguishes him deeply from Royce—because, and only because, 
we first know the God who is speaking to us through Nature. Religion 
from the first is an affair between the solitary soul and the universe, 
arising with the earliest dawn of the conscious difference between what 
that soul sees in the universe and what is really in it—the difference 
between the thing there before him plainly in the light, and the Being 
behind that, in the dark. In the most primitive consciousness man, in 
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knowing, is seeing another Being’s object, seeing an object through his own 
eyes and through another’s at once. In knowing Nature, therefore, I am 
already transplanting myself into another’s centre. The “other” in ques- 
tion is God. Now this is what my fellow-beings for ever challenge me 
to do. This is what “knowing” them means. Altruism is not the 
fundamental note in this Weltanschawung. We experience other men 
(which experiencing is the essence of altruism, as Royce surely has shown) 
only because we first experience God; and they are needed, in the last 
resort, in order that we may be brought nearer God. 

It is evident how much turns upon the truth that man, in seeing, sees 
simultaneously from out Another’s point of view, that “it is impossible for 
him to be alone in this cosmos.” Which, of course, leaves the religious 
spirit inquiring still, Who is this companion ?—“ would that I knew where 
to find Him!” But by the time we have traversed the author’s closing 
sections, developing the logic of mysticism and the meaning of worship, 
and have gained a glimpse of the crowning fruit of religion in the prophetic 
consciousness that “‘I have overcome the world,” it is easier to assent to 
what one might call the message of the whole work—viz. that that inevit- 
able companion can be met face to face; and that he is the object of 
our “ whole-idea,” veritably He “in whom” we, with all our failure and 
fragmentariness, are eternally “complete.” For all down the thorn- 
strewn path of the world’s religious history there are those to be 
found who knew that Nature was God’s speech to them; and of those, 
some few could make themselves articulate and tell us what He was 
saying. Those were they who could stand far enough back from the 
world to meet the world-whole with their “ whole-idea,” and feel the 
thrill of the meeting. They were the pure in heart. And much and 
tyrannically as the world is “with” the modern spirit, such experi- 
ence is not at all impossible to us; indeed, in the author’s view, is not 
very far from us. There has been, he holds, “a genuine deepening 
of spiritual consciousness in our western world; a new appreciation of 
faith, a new love of life and its variety, a new ability to be both bond and 
free,” which manifests itself, he believes, in the fact “that cleverness and 
erudition poured out in abundance do nowadays visibly pall and fail of 
their usual effect.” And all of it has left us just on the edge, so to speak, 
of a deep religious life. ‘The thing now required,” he says, “is a simple 
thing, a common word, a slight increment of ultimate sincerity somewhere 
that can reunite our roots with mother earth. We are as well off above 
ground as we can be until we are better off below ground. What boots it 
though a man can produce out of his inner consciousness a veritable 
banyan forest if there is, in all, no growth downward? There is, I say, a 
quiet and canny maturity of conscience abroad, which knows surely what 
it does not want, a new-born thing in the world, the source of our. new 
philosophies — in particular of our pragmatisms, our realisms, our 
mysticisms—the doom of the old, the doom also of the new that fail to 
arrive at reality; the lash at the back of the thinker, and the hope in his 
Vot. XII.—No. 2. 30 
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soul.” These words from the preface indicate the breadth of aim behind 
the whole; and they will perhaps also convey something of the sustained 
and convincing eloquence of thought—not enthusiastic, but simply vast 
and strong and careless, because sure—with which the author of this work 
seeks to impart to us his sense of the obvious value of worship, and the 
certainty and nearness of God. 


J. W. Scorr. 


University or Guiascow. 





Euripides and his Age.—By Gilbert Murray. (Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge).—London: Williams & Norgate, 1913. 


Ir is most appropriate that Professor Gilbert Murray should contribute a 
volume on Euripides to the Home University Library, for he has by his 
other work, and particularly by his translations of Euripides, won the 
admiration of a large public to which this series must especially appeal : 
to those, that is, who, without possessing necessarily a first-hand knowledge 
of the subject, are anxious to make themselves acquainted with it by the 
light that can be thrown by those who have such knowledge. 

For these, and indeed for all who are interested in the Greek drama 
and Euripides, Professor Murray has written a highly stimulative study 
of the poet and his period. He always writes freshly and with enthusiasm, 
and in going over ground which has often been trodden before he is never 
trite, but always suggestive and original. He reconstructs with much 
ingenuity the life of Euripides from the scanty materials that are at hand. 
Hamlet thought it was to the credit of Polonius that he should be mis- 
taken for a fishmonger, but many admirers of Euripides may be relieved 
to learn from Professor Murray that there is probably no basis in fact 
for the favourite taunt of Aristophanes that the mother of Euripides was 
a greengrocer. 

Professor Murray takes a wide survey both of the drama and the period. 
He shows how the great age of Athens, that came of the success in Greece 
born of the success in the fight against the Persians, ended in disillusion- 
ment and the disaster of the Sicilian expedition. Much in point on this 
subject are the many references to Thucydides. It may be said that 
Thucydides wrote the great Attic tragedy, the History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Professor Murray notes the influence on Euripides and his 
work of the exhilaration of the earlier and the disappointment of the later 
times. He writes with a most intimate appreciation of the plays and 
fragments and the many-sided genius of the poet that is revealed therein, 
His conclusion on the place of Euripides is given in this passage, with 
regard to what he calls “the great revelation, or the great illusion of 
tragedy ”: 

“It is achieved, apparently, by a combination of two extremes; in 
matter a full facing of tragic facts, and in form a resolute transfiguration 
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of them by poetry. ‘The weak artist shirks the truth by a feeble idealism ; 
the prosaic artist fails to transfigure it. Euripides seems to me to have 
gone further than any other writer in the attempt to combine in one unit 
these separate poles.” 

Yet this estimate, which Professor Murray expresses in a somewhat 
diferent form elsewhere, where he says, in commenting upon the Bacche, 
that Euripides was both a reasoner and a poet and that the two sides of 
his nature sometimes clashed and sometimes blended, raises the question 
what the achievement of Euripides really was. In fact, it raises the host 
of questions that come up for debate when we consider the place of 
Euripides among the great dramatists. In writing of a poet who has been 
the subject of so much controversy, Professor Murray is singularly un- 
controversial, and the value of his book is much enhanced thereby. But 
probably a great many readers of Euripides, when they compare the views 
expressed in this book with the impressions they have received from the 
plays themselves, will feel that they dissent from Professor Murray—that, 
at any rate, they would emphasise things differently. Professor Murray 
applauds the change that has come over our study of Greek civilisation 
in the last two generations. ‘We now try to approach it,” he says, 
“historically as a thing that moves and grows—to see the Greek poet or 
philosopher in his real surroundings and against his proper background. 
Seen thus, he will appear not as a stationary ‘ancient’ contrasted with 
a ‘modern,’ but as a moving and striving figure, a daring pioneer in the 
advance of the human spirit.” 

Now, all this is very flattering to the self-esteem of the present age. 
But may not the praise be undeserved, or at least premature? The labours 
of distinguished scholars in many fields have indeed thrown much light on 
many departments of learning. But have we, in essentials, got a truer 
view of the ancients? It is difficult to take the measure of our own 
enlightenment. An uncomfortable suspicion arises that posterity may 
find as much to correct in current views as we find in the classicist view. 
At a time when so much of our literature and drama is so eminently 
self-conscious and controversial, we are naturally inclined to turn to the 
Greek poet who most obviously echoes and anticipates the problems with 
which we are occupied—the poet who has felt, as Professor Murray 
observes, “the same desires and indignations as a great number of people 
at the present day, especially young people.” It is really a question of 
emphasis, or values ; and we can have no quarrel with Professor Murray’s 
statements, though we may feel that he is perhaps too greatly impressed 
with what might not be unjustly termed the doctrinaire side of the poet’s 
genius. He discriminates indeed with great justice, as may be gathered 
from the observations here quoted, between Euripides the reasoner and 
Euripides the poet. But, after all, with the greatest poets one does not 
feel the need of such discrimination. Aristophanes is more often amusing 
for his jokes than convincing by his criticism. But there is a fundamental 
truth underlying the absurdities of his attacks upon Euripides. There is 
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much in Euripides that is beneath the substance of great poetry. Take, 
for instance, the famous “ Woman’s Right” speech of Medea. It is indeed 
remarkable, and may fairly be quoted in support of the claim that Euripides 
was a pioneer in the advance of human thought. But compare it with the 
soliloquies of Macbeth or the great speeches in the Ajaz, and it appears weak 
and sentimental. Euripides, running along his double line, misses the 
greatness of the greatest, the power of appealing to us as at once particular 
and universal. Yet of course he is a very great poet, and if he misses the 
sustained inspiration of the greatest poets, he appeals to us at times jn 
a more intimate way than any other ancient writer. “Euripides the 
Human” really expresses as well as anything that has been said of him 
the nature of his appeal. We may read a great deal which many at any 
rate will find baffling or irritating; but when he comes to the tragic 
moments, Euripides gathers up our interest and moves us profoundly, 
And this is, in effect, what Aristotle says of him, with whose criticism 
Professor Murray concludes his book: “ Even if faulty in various ways, 
at any rate clearly the most tragic of the poets.” This is Professor Murray's 
translation, and it rather flatters Euripides, for Aristotle calls him the 
most tragic, with a somewhat special application, in allusion to his unhappy 
endings. And we hope we may not appear ungrateful for Professor 
Murray’s excellent study by suggesting that the “faulty in various ways” 
feebly represents that part of Aristotle’s criticism which is censure, and that 
the reading of Euripides confirms the justice of Aristotle’s divided view. 


LawrENcE Sotomon. 
University Cotiece, Lonpon. 





A History of Freedom of Thought.—By J. B. Bury, M.A., F.B.A. 
(Home University Library).— Williams & Norgate, 1913. 


In this small volume of some 250 pages Professor Bury has set out to 
tell us the story and the vicissitudes of freedom of thought, which “in any 
valuable sense includes freedom of speech.” After delimiting his problem 
to the conflict between authority and reason—we hear nothing whatever 
of the existence or value of the rational motives which induce us to believe 
a given authority in matters which are not against, but beyond, our capacity 
of reasoning—the author takes us quickly through the history of Greece 
and Rome. In antiquity “reason” was “ free,” and Professor Bury sums up 
his chapter in the following words :—“ If we review the history of classical 
antiquity as a whole, we may almost say that freedom of thought was like 
the air men breathed. It was taken for granted, and nobody thought about 
it. If seven or eight thinkers at Athens were penalised for heterodoxy, in 
some and perhaps in most of these cases heterodoxy was only a pretext. 
They do not invalidate the general facts that the advance of knowledge 
was not impeded by prejudice, or science retarded by the weight of un- 
scientific authority. . . . Opinions were not imposed except by argument; 
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you were not expected to receive some ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ like a little 
child, or to prostrate your intellect before an authority claiming to be 
infallible.” ‘This summary strikes us as a little rapid, and a little enthusi- 
astic. Other eminent historians, while yielding to none in their admiration 
for his ideals of Greece, have given us a more sombre picture, or better, one 
in which the light was occasionally obscured by a cloud. Having dealt 
with antiquity, we pass on to consider the Middle Ages, which are classed 
and dismissed under the general rubric “ reason in prison”; the Renaissance 
and Reformation, in which we find a prospect of deliverance ; the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in which the “emancipation” of reason was 
effected by the growth of rationalism ; and so on to the present day. In 
an epilogue, Professor Bury gives his “‘ justification of liberty of thought.” 
The closing words run as follows :—“ Meanwhile, nothing should be left 
undone to impress upon the young that freedom of thought is an axiom of 
human progress. . . . It is true that children are sometimes exhorted to 
think for themselves. . . . It is assumed that he (the child) will reason 
from principles which have already been instilled into him by authority. 
But if his thinking for himself takes the form of questioning these principles, 
whether moral or religious, his parents and teachers, unless they are very 
exceptional persons, will be extremely displeased and will certainly dis- 
courage him. It is, of course, only singularly promising children whose 
freedom of thought will go so far. In this sense it might be said that 
‘distrust thy father and mother’ is the first commandment with 
promise... .” 

Now, it is obviously quite impossible to follow the author through the 
whole tangled story of the history of Europe. Moreover, in such a work 
the facts are on the whole less important than the general principles of 
the writer who groups the facts to defend his theses. After all, the 
emphasis and importance of facts must naturally depend upon the prin- 
ciples and general outlook, on the Weltanschauung und Gedankenwelt of the 
historian. And Professor Bury’s main ideas stand out with unmistakable 
clearness. To begin with, Christianity is “mythology.” “ During the last 
three hundred years,” we read at the beginning of the sixth chapter, “ reason 
has been slowly but steadily destroying Christian mythology and exposing 
the pretensions of supernatural religion.” In fact, Professor Bury makes 
it clear that he deems Christianity the enemy. He goes out of his way, 
for instance, to show that “the researches of students of anthropology 
and comparative religions—such as Tylor, Robertson Smith, and Frazer— 
have gone to show that mysterious ideas and dogma and rites which were 
held to be peculiar to the Christian revelation are derived from the crude 
ideas of primitive religions. That the mystery of the Eucharist comes 
from the savage rite of eating a dead god. . . .”. In making such state- 
ments, Professor Bury has clearly accepted the authority of the anthro- 
pologists, and forgotten to look into the evidence. Professor Frazer, for 
instance, does indeed state a number of ideas of this kind, which always 
appear very damaging to Christianity until we suddenly realise that he 
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misunderstands the Christian doctrines. In his Totemism and Exogamy be 
confuses “virgin birth” and “immaculate conception,” ideas which have 
no more connection than Shintoism and gravitation, and which, we are un. 
willingly forced to conclude, he has never properly grasped. And instances 
might be multiplied. Professor Bury himself says nothing of Andrew 
Lang’s criticism of anthropological speculation, nor of a study like “De 
Ursprung der Gottesidee,” in which Schmidt, the editor of Anthropos, 
indicates, by a patient appeal to fact, the unfounded nature of nearly all 
recent English theory-making in the domain of anthropology. We might 
all do well at times to remember Darwin’s canon, of collecting and noting 
all facts that tell against our own preconceived or scientific theories: jf 
not noted, they tend to pass over the threshold into the subconscious. 

Professor Bury, however, goes farther. Not only does he trustingly 
follow those who condemn Christianity, but he himself misunderstands 
what he condemns and dismisses as “ mythology.” On page 53 we read:— 
“We must remember that, according to the humane doctrine of the 
Christians, pagan, that is, merely human virtues, were vices, and infants 
who died unbaptized passed the rest of time in creeping on the floor of 
hell.” This is at least surprising, as Christians have always regarded, let 
us say, prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance—the old pagan virtues 
—as real, human, and natural virtues, which find the warmest possible 
commendation in Christian ethics. And in the second place, Christians 
as a body have never condemned unbaptized infants to hell. Certain more 
vigorous and less ballasted persons may have spoken in this way, but the 
body of Christians have never adopted any such tradition. On the con- 
trary, they have thought that unbaptized infants pass eternity in a state 
of natural happiness. Professor Bury’s conclusion, as to “ the intolerance 
arising from such views,” may, therefore, as we do not wish to be aggressive, 
pass unnoticed. 

On the same page 53—this page is not very different from others, as 
far as we can gather—we read :—“ Besides the logic of its doctrines, the 
character of its Sacred Book must also be held partly accountable for the 
intolerant principles of the Christian Church. It was unfortunate that the 
early Christians had included in their Scripture the Jewish writings, which 
reflect the ideas of a low stage of civilisation and are full of savagery. It 
would be difficult to say how much harm has been done, in corrupting the 
morals of men, by the precepts and examples of inhumanity, violence, and 
bigotry which the reverent reader of the Old Testament, implicitly believing 
in its inspiration, is bound to approve.” No doubt much might be said 
about Professor Bury’s conception of the Old Testament, which would 
appear a little one-sided and warped, but we pass at once to the supposed 
Christian theory of inspiration. Surely no Christian can ever have been 
quite so muddled and unbalanced as to think that one must approve of all 
the conduct recorded in the historical books of the Old Testament! It 
would obviously bring him into immediate collision with the decalogue, not 
to speak of the principles of natural law and the precepts of Christ, if he 
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were, for instance, to approve of the adultery of David or the idolatry of 
Solomon, And so, once again, the intolerance ascribed to the reading of 
the Old Testament must be dismissed in silence. It would almost seem 
that Professor Bury had constructed a real “ mythology.” Only let us ask 
him, in all candour, to guard against ascribing its mysteries, dogmas, and 
rites to Christianity. 

We pass to say a word about Professor Bury’s second leading concep- 
tion. Just as Christianity, or, we should say, the “ mythology ” is the real 
enemy, so rationalism is the heart and life of freedom of thought. Now, 
obviously, rationalism can be taken either in a negative or in a positive 
sense. Let it be observed at once that we all use our reasons: that is to 
say, we all collect and sift facts, and examine our principles critically before 
combining both fact and principle to form scientific or philosophic theories. 
Newton, the greatest of the physical scientists, used his reason to some 
purpose, as did also, let us say, Bacon and Descartes, the leaders of modern 
philosophy, and all three remained devout Christians. 

The positive, energetic use of thought and reason cannot, therefore, be 
the “differentia” of the rationalist. We are thus driven to consider the 
negative aspect of the rationalist creed, according to which all doctrines 
which have not been or cannot be ascertained by reason are necessarily 
untrue, if not nonsense or mythology. Frankly, the axiom is one which 
baffles us. It is not obvious: it cannot possibly be proved: it cannot be 
deduced from any coherent theory of truth. It stands as a kind of 
challenging statement, founded apparently on some authority. In his 
little history Professor Bury has almost limited his conception of rationalism 
to this negative aspect which disallows all revelation. His history of the 
freedom of thought is, strictly speaking, a history of rationalism, and by 
rationalism he means something “which has been slowly but steadily 
destroying Christian mythology and exposing the pretensions of super- 
natural religion.” We submit that this is a curious, not to say limited, 
view of the grandest chapters in human history, the growth of freedom of 
thought properly understood as the patient and careful use of reason. To 
think what one pleases, just as one pleases, is not freedom—it has never 
been spoken of as such in any philosophy—but obedience to impulse. 

We might indeed add many reflections. Professor Bury’s facts and 
dates are often enough incorrect, and his reading of the Middle Ages 
contains some very inaccurate and sweeping statements, which would need 
to be changed beyond recognition before they could be made to fit the 
facts. In a longer review we might perhaps indicate these “strains of the 
stuff” and “ warpings past the aim.” As it is, we close, feeling that the 
author has given us at least a one-sided view of the whole matter. The 
fact that it will be read by many thousands of people who will put 
implicit trust in all its statements only makes this one-sidedness still 
more to be regretted. 

Joun G. Vancz. 
St Epmunp’s Cotteae, Ware. 
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Some Loose Stones: being a Consideration of certain Tendencies in 
Modern Theology, illustrated by reference to the Book called « Foun. 
dations.”"—By R. A. Knox, Fellow and Chaplain of Trinity College 
Oxford, 1913. ‘ . 


Weuey, a short time after the publication of Foundations, there appeared 
in the Oxford Magazine a poem about its authors, under the title of 
“Absolute and Abitofhell,” it was freely said that the book would have 
been worth writing in order to produce so brilliant a piece of satire, It 
was not, perhaps, then anticipated what a success the book would achieve, 
And it is doubtless this success which has encouraged the ingenious author 
of the satire to publish his more serious thoughts about Foundations in the 
present volume. 

We say “ serious” advisedly. For it must not be inferred, either from 
the title of this book, or from the headings of some of its chapters, or 
from the misplaced frivolity which occasionally disfigures its pages, 
that the writer is not in earnest. On the contrary, he really believes 
that Christianity is a revealed religion in the old medisval sense of the 
phrase; that one must argue a priori to the truth of everything which is 
contained in the creeds, and even to the reality of religious experience; 
and that to concede anything at all to the a posteriori methods of modern 
criticism and theology is to give up Christianity altogether. Youth and 
irresponsibility apart, he is as much in earnest as was the Pope, when he 
penned his encyclical against Modernism. His fears are the Pope’s fears, 
His attitude is the Pope’s attitude. 

To many liberal theologians Foundations was a disappointing work. 
The differences and the timidities of its writers, their silence upon several 
crucial points, and their air of writing for the public as well as for the 
truth, detracted from the positive gains of their performance. But the 
public was at once interested and flattered—interested by the serious dis- 
cussion of important things; flattered by being told that the modern mind 
is not far from the kingdom of Heaven. 

It is just this equanimity of the modern man that Mr Knox sets himself 
to attack. And it is obvious that, in doing so, he forms an unwilling 
alliance with the extreme Liberals for a joint assault upon the position of 
the moderate critics, who are represented for the occasion by the authors 
of Foundations. 'The extremists say that these writers do not go so far as 
their premisses demand. Mr Knox says that they have already gone so far 
that nothing can save them. ‘The conclusion suggested is that there is no 
permanent footing to be found between simple Traditionalism and a quite 
unlimited Liberalism. 

It may be said at once that there is much in Mr Knox’s criticism which 
is distinctly damaging to that cautious Liberalism which is so much in 
vogue at the present time, and of which Foundations may not unfairly be 
taken as an example. Thus it is a real weakness of this Liberalism that it 
sometimes seems to be less interested in truth than in edification. “ We ask 
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of a doctrine, not ‘Is it sound?’ but, ‘Couldn’t we possibly manage to 
do without it?’ not, ‘Is it true?’ but, ‘Can I induce Jones to see it in 
that light ?’” (p. 9); and the sketch of Jones, “ the hero of Foundations,” is 
clever as well as amusing. Nor is it unfair to say that the Jones whom the 
writers have in view really belonged to the last generation, and that his diffi- 
culties were not quite those of the modern man (p. 11). Again the complaint 
that the religious point of view and needs of women have been ignored is a 
timely one, applying as it does to more books than Foundations : the point 
is one of the most valuable that Mr Knox makes (p. 16). The chapter on 
Miracles insists on a proper definition of the point at issue (p. 54), and 
quite fairly urges that Liberalism does not escape from all the difficulties 
of the situation by substituting the belief in “ special providences ” for the 
belief in miracles. 

But it is in his criticism of the Christology of Foundations that Mr 
Knox’s argument comes to ahead. “ My difficulty,” he writes, “ has been 
to discover precisely what it is that the authors of Foundations mean when 
they refer to Jesus of Nazareth as ‘ Divine.’ And so far as I am able to 
interpret their meaning, the suggestion has been that the Jesus of modern 
criticism, with his limited knowledge, his gradually developing personality, 
his partial and changing apprehension of the purpose for which he has 
been sent into the world, his liability to the ordinary temptations of 
mankind, is somehow God. And, frankly, the more I look at it, the less 
sense does it seem to present” (p. 144). Mr Knox will here carry the 
ordinary man with him. ‘The whole tendency of the critical and historical 
study of Christianity is towards a humanitarian view of its Founder. 
History cannot discover anything in him which is certainly supernatural. 
It cannot even be conscious of any inadequacy in its natural account of him. 
And against this tendency, which the critical side of Foundations strongly 
exemplifies, that book has nothing constructive to offer, except Mr Temple’s 
restatement of the Nicene Christology in terms of will instead of substance 
—a weakness which almost deserves Mr Knox’s retort—“ If nothing further 
is necessary to justify us in calling a person divine, then I can no longer be 
content to withhold the title of ‘divine’ from the Virgin Mary ” (p. 153). 
In other words, the attempts which some Liberals are making to restate 
the divinity of Christ simply as a historical fact, provable by historical 
evidence, cannot but fail. Yet their error is not, as Mr Knox thinks, in 
going too far, but in not going far enough. The solution of the problem 
is to be sought in the recognition that “ divinity ” is a belief about Christ 
only partly based on historical evidence, and deriving its main force and 
justification from religious experience. 

But Mr Knox is relentless. He pursues the Liberal to the ground of 
religious experience, and attacks him there too. He thinks that religious 
experience is the effect, not the cause, of theological belief, and that the 
mystical experience in particular affords no sound basis for dogmatic construc- 
tion. “There is not a wisp of evidence,” he says, “ as to any process by which 
people argued inductively, as from effect to cause, from their own feelings 
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at the reception of the Sacrament to a Presence in the Sacrament itself. 
I would go further, and say that if the faithful had not from the first gone 
to the Sacrament already expecting, in virtue of a Divine promise, that 
Jesus was there to meet them, they would never have had any Eucharistic 
experience at all” (p. 180). 

Here Mr Knox obviously overreaches himself. Everyone who has 
thought about his religious experience is conscious of elements in it which 
are due to training or to suggestion. But he also knows that there is more 
in it than that. And in any case he will not be so simple as to suppose 
that, because his experience has come to him at second hand, or has grown 
up from obscure and perhaps undignified beginnings, it is invalid or 
untrue. Mr Knox has tumbled head-first into a very old fallacy. 
Nevertheless it is far from clear how much of what is lost by the surrender 
of the old dogmatic basis of Christianity is regained by the appeal to 
religious experience. And those Liberals who are disposed to carry their 
argument to its conclusion will be the first to admit that Mr Knox's 
criticisms raise problems of vital importance. 

We regard this book, then, as a rather damaging attack upon some 
of the tendencies of theological Liberalism, as exhibited in Foundations, 
But, lest we should seem to look at it only from this point of view, we 
must end by saying that it is also the most damaging exposure of 
orthodoxy that has been written since Dr Figgis’s Civilisation at the Cross- 
roads. Mr Knox has set himself to examine the psychology of Liberalism: 
he has in fact written a most illuminating document on the psychology of 
Traditionalism. He has done much to show that there is no permanent 
footing to be found on the slippery slope of Liberalism : but most people 
will think that to remain where he stands is infinitely more precarious. 
He is for ever attacking the a posteriori method of the Liberals, and the 
uncertain hypotheses upon which they proceed. But his own a priori 
method is only certain because it is based upon a hypothesis to which 
theirs are as nothing—the hypothesis of an infallible body of revelation, 
given at a point in past history, from which all truth can be deduced. It 
is just this assumption that the modern mind cannot make. Mr Knox, 
treating the modern mind as an isolated freak, a pathological specimen, 
can say, “So much the worse for the modern mind.” But the educated 
world in general knows that this is nonsense. ‘The modern mind is not a 
freak: it is on the whole true to type. It has taken centuries to become 
what it is. During its growth it has moved further and further away from 
Mr Knox’s standpoint. It can never move back again. To take up the 
attitude suggested by this book would mean definitely to turn one’s back 
on modern society. It would mean to set up, once again, revelation 
against reason, the Church against the world. It would mean to deny that 
the progress of the human mind is, as a whole, towards knowledge rather 
than ignorance, towards truth rather than towards illusion. It would 
mean to identify, for all time, religion with Medievalism, and Christianity 
with Rome. ‘There is much that is pious and attractive in Mr Knox’s way 
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if presenting this alternative to Liberalism. But that ought not to blind 
anyone to its inherent absurdity. It is pathetic that men like Mr Knox, 
whose ability might make them pioneers of Christian thought, should be 
found defending a position in which “the ring-wall of authoritative dogma 
lessens the fierceness of the attacks of doubt, but also adds a fearful 
responsibility. The whole position stands or falls by the weakest parts in 
the defence: give up one article of the Nicene Creed, and the whole 
situation is lost ” (p. xi). 

Mr Knox complains that recent writers have treated the “ cross-roads ” 
at which they conceive Christianity to stand as giving a choice between two 
routes, and no more. He asks, pertinently enough, why not go straight 
on? (p. 216). But which is straight on? We may be pardoned for 
thinking that Mr Knox has played a trick upon the traveller, and turned 


the si st round. 
<<a J. M. TxHompson. 


Oxrorp. 





The New Testament Documents: their Origin and Early History. 
By George Milligan, D.D.—London : Macmillan, 1913. 


By publishing his Croall Lectures of two years ago, Dr Milligan has 
made a useful and timely addition to the growing library of Introduc- 
tions to the study of the New Testament. The book might almost be 
called a companion volume to Sir Frederic Kenyon’s well-known Jntroduc- 
tion to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. It covers a wider 
ground, since it deals not only with the MSS., but also with the linguistic 
problems, the literary character, and the formation of the canon of the 
New Testament; and it is therefore less detailed and less original than 
the earlier volume. But it gives a valuable conspectus of the problems of 
criticism, and it is written and illustrated in a way which will make it at 
once useful to the expert and attractive to the amateur. 

As might be expected, Dr Milligan’s special interest in papyrology 
makes his treatment of the evidence drawn from the papyri as to the 
affinities and interpretation of New Testament Greek the most valuable 
part of the book. It is not yet generally realised that the language of the 
Evangelists and of St Paul was in the main not a literary mannerism, but 
the language of the professional and business men of their time. Indeed, 
this will not be understood until the New Testament is retranslated into real 
modern English. Dr Milligan might have mentioned Dr Rutherford’s trans- 
lations of some of St Paul’s Epistles as perhaps the best attempt that has 
yet been made to do this. Meanwhile, commentators might well make more 
use of such papyrus-texts as have already been published : and it is to be 
hoped that before long they will be able to consult the promised edition of 
Dr Milligan’s and Professor Moulton’s Lexical Notes for the Papyri, and 
the Lexicon of the Greek New Testament upon which Professor Deissmann 


is understood to be engaged. 
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If attention may be called to one of the many interesting points which 
Dr Milligan raises, it may be suggested that, the more one studies the wa 
in which the New Testament autographs were written and copied, the less 
certain one can be that our present text is free from early misrepresenta. 
tions and corruptions. The later corruptions can be traced with compan. 
tive ease. But when we get back behind the evidence of the archetypal 
MSS. and the earliest versions, what do we find? Travelling preachers, 
dictating letters to scribes, who, even if they did not misunderstand what 
was said, might yet modify, or clothe in their own language, the author's 
ideas. (It is suggested, for instance, that the Greek of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the differences in style between some of the Pauline Epistles, may be 
explained in this way.) Collectors of stories or sayings, who had little 
power of discrimination between good and bad evidence, and who were 
almost bound to give a personal or congregational turn to what they 
reproduced. Copyists, who were at best fallible, and who, in any case, had 
not yet such a reverence for the written word of the new Scriptures as 
would prevent their introducing improvements of their own. And it must 
be added that no authors’ rights whatever seem to have existed under 
Greek law. 

In view of such facts, the confidence which it is customary to express, 
and which is expressed both by Dr Milligan and by Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
as to the substantial identity of our text of the New Testament with the 
original autographs, is perhaps a little overstated. 

In this, and in many other interesting points which it raises, Dr 
Milligan’s book will be found a valuable addition to the critic’s library. 
We hope that it will encourage scholars to contribute some other volumes 
that are sorely needed. There has been no proper rationale of Biblical 
criticism—no adequate statement of its presuppositions and principles. 
There is room for a history of New Testament criticism which will trace 
the development of critical method in connection with particular problems 
or passages. And we need a clearer statement of the principles and practice 
of literary and historical criticism to put beside the several excellent 
monographs which deal only with textual criticism. 

Meanwhile, Dr Milligan’s book can be confidently recommended. 


J. M. Txompson. 
Oxrorp, 





The Open Secret: A Study of Life’s Deeper Forces.—By James Thompson 
Bixby, Ph.D., Author of “The New World and the New Thought,” 
etc.—Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1912. 


Dr Brxsy’s book is very readable, but the suspicion grows in the reader's 
mind that he has taken up a very well-disguised book of sermons. We 
would not suggest either that he would necessarily have avoided it had 
the disguise been less effective or that he will lay it down when the 
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uspicion becomes a conviction. But the homiletic aim and the moral 
fervour of a preacher partly account for the choice of subjects and for the 
method of approach. Wide and thorough as has been the scientific reading 
and observation of the author, constant though his appeal is to scientific 
data, hypotheses, and conclusions, his attitude is not that of the dis- 
interested investigator. Edification is the motive of the book, so that, 
although there are chapters on Vitality and Mechanism, Atom and Spirit, 
and Purpose in Nature, we are not surprised to find the “dear reader” 
apostrophised (p. 161). Fearlessly and with the most skilful use of his 
weapons Dr Bixby attacks materialism in natural science and in morals, 
and incidentally he manages to have something to say on every subject of 
current interest. The first part of his argument is practically an expansion 
of a saying of Lotze: “ The true source of the life of science lies in show- 
ing how absolutely universal, in the structure of the world, is the mission 
of mechanism, yet how completely subordinate is its significance.” The 
«cosmic motor power ” cannot be found in the existing matter of the world, 
for the first steps of the evolutionary process (involving “ differentiation ”) 
presuppose a cause external to the nebulous matter and giving to it its 
rotary impulse. Dr Bixby is fond of calling this cause a Cosmic Dynamo 
(why Kosmic on p. 47?) and of using figures of speech suggested by such 
aname (¢.g. p. 154). His analysis of the problem of mechanism versus 
vitalism reaches the conclusion “that the grand cosmic Force . . . must 
be connected with will and intelligence, of which it is a function and 
expression. Inasmuch as this energy and outflow is infinite, the fountain- 
head of power must be equally infinite. It must be no less than an all- 
powerful Spirit and eternal Mind, of which the diversified phenomena of 
Nature are simply the manifold phases” (p. 39). Theism and the 
problems of Providence are discussed, and the view of “law” taken by 
Naturalism is shown to be unreasonable; but the errors of the theory 
of Divine intervention at special times for special objects are also 
renounced, and the author finds the key in larger and profounder 
views of Nature and of God. “A Divine Will as the causative 
power of the world’s phenomena is the fundamental demand of theology. 
But when the nature of such a Divine Will is thoroughly considered, 
it is seen that any high idea of God requires the events of Nature 
to be orderly, and excludes all arbitrariness as much as science itself 
does” (p. 97). For example, a volcanic eruption is but the effect of 
certain forces acting according to invariable laws, but the very forces 
which combine to bring about the eruption are those which cook our food, 
work our steam engines, and prevent us spinning off into the outer planetary 
spaces (p. 105). It is the inflexibility of the laws of fire that enables us 
to use it daily with such general safety. Problems of human destiny and 
freedom, and the great theme of man’s sacred partnership with God in 
the making of the world, are sympathetically treated, and finally Dr Bixby 
arraigns the present age as an age of superficiality, pleading for profounder 
thought assisted by more strenuous application (not to the “ popularising ” 
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of science but) to research, and for profounder feeling arising out of an 
awakened human sympathy. He is insistent in his demand that a greater 
place should be given to discipline in education and home life, and believes 
that no reorganisation of society can avail which is not first a remoulding 
of individual character. 

Dr Bixby’s fertility in illustration is great, so great that he is rather 
too often betrayed into a confusion of metaphors. It is possible so early 
as page 8 to pass rapidly in thought from foundations of a Cosmic Temple 
to fragrant blossoms unfolding petal by petal, but we tire of this gymnastic 
when such mixture of metaphors occurs within the limits of two or three 
sentences as we find on p. 150 (weathercocks, dynamite, robes, and Sertilisers) ; 
p. 156 (cords uncoiled by the. Fates and the voyage of life); p. 235 (sealed 
fountains, distorted images, and melting cruelty). There are many awkward 
and some ungrammatical sentences (e.g. “ Science, no more than religion, 
can look . . . ” for ‘Science cannot any more than religion look . . .” 
p. 120); while the fourth sentence on p. 220 and the last on p. 238 are 
exhaustingly long. ‘ Wilt” is a misprint for “will” on p. 195. 

H. E. B. Spetcur. 


KensineTon, W. 





Youth and Life.—By Randolph S. Bourne.—London : Constable, 1913. 


In a remarkable essay entitled “The Life of Irony,” which contains the 
essence of the argument of this book, the author tells us of one of those 
awakenings of the mind that give one a wide view, as from a mountain top, 
of an unexplored country of extraordinary beauty and vast extent. He is 
reading Plato’s Dialogues and imagining that he is among a group of eager 
youths who are being cross-examined by Socrates, when it occurs to him 
that “this pleasant challenging of the world, this insistent judging of 
experience, this sense of vivid contrasts and incongruities, of comic 
juxtapositions, of flaring brilliances, and no less heart-breaking impossi- 
bilities, of all the little parts of one’s world being constantly set off against 
each other, and made intelligible only by being translated into and defined 
in each other’s terms—that this is a life, and a life of beauty, that one 
might suddenly discover oneself living all unawares.” 

Comparing the religious man with the ironist, he finds that the latter 
is less acquiescent and introspective, and more courageous and sympathetic. 
The ironist has no sense of superiority which makes him shrink from 
contact with the world, no nice partiality for “the fine-nerved humanities” 
of the sanctuary which makes traffic with the multitude and the con- 
templation of the ugly and vicious elements of the community life a grim 
and painful duty. Not so solemn as the religionist, not so self-important 
as the conservative, he realises that “nothing is really so serious as we 
think it is, and nothing is quite so petty. The ironist will descend ina 
moment from a discussion of religion to a squabble over a card-game, and 
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ie will defend himself with the reflection that religion is after all a human 
thing and must be discussed in the light of everyday living, and that the 
card-game is an integral part of life, reveals the personalities of the players 
—and his own to himself—and being worthy of his interest is worthy of 
his enthusiasm.” 

The Socratic dialectician, indeed, is the only true democrat, who has no 
respect of persons, not even of himself. ‘* With his constant outdoor look 
he sees his own foibles and humiliations in the light of those of other 
people. He acquires a more tolerant, half-amused, half-earnest attitude 
toward himself. His self-respect is nourished by the knowledge that 
whatever things discreditable and foolish and worthless he has done, he has 
sen them approximated by others, and yet his esteem is kept safely 
pruned down by the recurring evidence that nothing he has is unique.” 

The writer goes on to express “Some Thoughts on Religion,” and to 
discourse on “The Adventure of Life,” ‘The Mystic turned Radical,” 
“The Dodging of Pressures,” and other topics. But although the titles are 
various the subject is the same throughout—that of the herd environment 
that standardises conduct and restricts free will within narrow bounds. 
In dealing with the social compulsions Mr Bourne manifests an intimate 
knowledge of the psychology of Dr Freud. He points out that people do 
notdo what they want and will, but what their instincts drive them to do 
in response to group stimuli; that everyone finds life at the outset “a 
crude mass of puzzling possibilities”; and that no man’s career is the direct 
and purposive fulfilment of a well-laid, rational plan. Prosperous and 
successful men, contemplating their achievements, imagine that these con- 
stitute a triumphant progress to a foreseen and desired goal, but psycho- 
analysis would show that to begin with they blundered about for oppor- 
tunities and adequate media of self-expression quite as irrationally as 
humbler folk do. Mr Bourne maintains that if men’s actions are to have 
any moral value they must be the outcome, in each individual case, of 
experiment, discovery, and creation. He therefore regards high spirits 
and radical views as a better equipment for the adventure of living than 
settled beliefs and a conservative temperament ; and counsels old and young 
alike to make their life a process of what Lowell would have called “lying 
open to one’s genius.” 

But Mr Bourne’s psychology is at once more ancient and more modern 
than Professor Freud’s, and it probes deeper into the arcana of the mind, 
for it shows how religion arises from the working of the sense of relation- 
ship to the cosmos that is no less instinctive than are the sex and the 

self-preservative impulses. Very vividly does he describe the terrors with 
which present-day knowledge of world-wide and apparently irreparable 
evils has overwhelmed thoughtful men, while at the same time it has 
established the conviction that to man and his aspirations the universe 
is utterly indifferent. But the very gloom of these reflections brings the 
essayist’s humour the more prominently into play. 
“It is necessary to be somewhat self-centred in considering the problem. 
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We must trust our own feelings rather than any rational proof. In spit 
of everything, the world seems to us so unconquerably good, it affords so 
many satisfactions, and is so rich in beauty and kindliness, that we have a 
right to assume that there is a side of things that we miss in our pessimistic 
contemplation of misfortune and disaster. Wejsee only the outer rind o 
it. People usually seem to be so much happier than we can find any very 
rational excuse for their being, and that old world that confronted and 
scared us may look very much worse than it really is.” 

Mr Bourne goes on to proclaim a very practical gospel as to the 
utilisation of science for the prevention of misery, while he demonstrates 
how we could “reinstate ideals and personality at the heart of the world,” 
and eschew “that curious love for futile suffering that form [sic] some of 
the darker qualities of the Puritan soul.” From pessimistic speculation he 
finds refuge in a Bergsonian theory of a world-memory which reminds one 
of Emerson’s “ over-soul ” and Fechner’s “ earth-soul.” 

But the author has put so much of his personality into it that no one 
will be able to appreciate the book through the medium of a review. The 
style has a charm and a distinction which lure the reader on from page to 
page, as if he were listening to a friend expressing brilliant ideas in rhyth- 
mical prose with the greatest ease. The very faults of the style deepen 
this impression that one is talking, as one reads, with a conversationalist 
who is both critical and sympathetic. Careless expressions—“a drastic 
attitude,” for instance, and “no guarantee against it can be inculcated”— 
mar the beauty of a sentence or two here and there, but they are not 
flagrant enough to disturb the deep attention with which the reader 
follows the current of the writer’s thought. At once devotional and 
provocative, the book sets forth a bracing religion that is well suited to 
the needs of twentieth-century industrial civilisation; and yet it has a 
meditative quality that recalls the works of earlier thinkers, such as Mark 
Guy Pearse and John Richard Vernon, who wrote in times of ampler leisure 
and larger opportunity than our own. 

M. E. Rostnson. 


Lonpon. 











